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MYTHICAL HISTOEY OF JESUS. 



AHaASGBHBNT. 

So &r we hare drawn tlie rough ontUnes of a real Bio- 
graphy of JesnSj have endearoared to make him aa intel- 
ligible to OS as is possible in the case of a figure which 
we view not merely at so remote a distance, bat, in the main, 
throngh a medium so dim, and one which iatemipts the light 
in a manner so peculiar. We now proceed to decompose the 
medium itself, i.e. to analyse the imagea visible in it by 
pointing oat the conditions under which they have originated. 

For perfomung these processes we may adopt more than 
one method of arrangement. We might take each of our 
four Gospels by itself, according to the epoch which it marks 
in the coarse of the development of Christian ideas and con- 
ceptions, and show how, at this epoch, such and such efforts 
being made by the Church, such and such dogmatical prin- 
ciples being assumed, the Life of Jesus did and must neces- 
sarOy have presented itself to men's apprehension; or, 
looking to the doser relation of the three first Evangelists 
and the connection of different tendencies in them, we might 
combine these together, contrast them with the fourth, and 
develope first the synoptic, then the Johannine circle of Myths, 
according to their respective origin, bo that we should have 
to go throngh the coarse of the Life of Jesas, in the first 
case four times, in the second at least twice. The first of 
these processes would certainly be tedious, the second would 
be somewhat violent. Notwithstanding all the discrepancy 
B 2 
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between the synoptic Gospels and that of John^ 8till the 
fundamental principles of the former are in close connection 
with those of the latter ; even in the case of particular narra- 
tives they are assumed by the latter^ and stand in the same 
relation of degree to those of the synoptics as the superla* 
tive does to the positive and comparative. A criticism, 
thereforoj whose highest problem it is to make the Gospels 
intelligible as literary and historical products^ might find it 
convenient to take each by itself, and to develope coimectedly 
its description of the Life of Jesus ; we, whose object it is to 
answer the question, whether in the Evangelical narratives 
we have historical accounts of Jesus, or, if not, what, must 
take another road. 

We shall take, not exactly separate narratives, but sepa- 
rate groups of them, for instance, the narratives of the 
genealogy, the procreation, the baptism, the miracles of 
Jesus, and pursue them in their development through all four 
Gospels ; and in doing this we shall, as far as is practicable, 
take as a clue the chronology of the Life of Jesus. 

The materials for the first section are, naturally, the pre* 
fatory mythical history of Jesus, containing the accounts, on 
the one hand, of the coming of the forerunner, on the 
other that of his introduction by that forerunner, the history 
of the baptism, and of the temptation as being inseparable 
from it. 



FIRST CHAPTER. 

PfiEFATOBT Mythical Histobt oi* Jesus. 
52. Subdivision. 

The whole prefatory history of Jesus, in the form in which 
it lies before us in the Gospelsj assuming the historical 
notices of his domestication in Nazareth, his subsequent 
relation to John the Baptist, his own name, and perhaps also 
the names of his parents, was developed from the simple 
proposition of the new faith, that Jesus was the Messiah. 

Jesus was the Messiah, i. e. the Son of David, the Son of 
Gk)d, the second Moses, the last, greater. Saviour of his people, 
and of so many of mankind as fidthMly turn to him. 

He was the Son of David, i. e. in the first place he was 
descended from his family. Efforts were made to prove 
this on different sides, and from different points of view. 
Hence the two Genealogies in Matthew and Luke. He was 
the Son of David, t . e. in the next place, he was bom in the 
city of David. But as he waa notoriously ^' the Nazarene," 
the one Evangelist made use of a particular machinery in 
order to bring the parents of Jesus from Nazareth, the other 
to bring them away from Bethlehem to Nazareth. He was 
the Son of David, t. e. in the third place, he was, like David, 
anointed by a man of a prophetical character, filled, by this 
anointing, with the Holy Spirit, and prepared to undertake 
his high calling. 

As the Messiah, Jesus was also the Son of God, and in the 
most literal acceptation of the phrase. This meant, in the 
view of the authors of the first and third Gospels, that he 
was begotten in the womb of his mother by the Holy Ghost 
without the co-operation of a human father, announced and 
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welcomed by angels. In the view of the antlior of Uie fourth 
Grospel^ it meant that Jesos was the Creative Word of QoA 
become incarnate^ a dignity in comparison with which not 
only the descent from David and the birth in the city of 
David^ but also the pastoral scenes of the occasion of his 
announcement and birth vanished, as petty and insignificant. 
As the Messiahj lastly^ Jesus was the second Moses ; t. e. 
had been miraculously preserved from the same dangers as 
once threatened^ in like mannerj the infancy of the first 
Saviour^ dangers produced by the fact that the Star out of 
Jacob promised in the Books of Moses had shown itself on the 
occasion of his birth^ that those who brought gifts from Saba 
had attended to do homage to the Messianic In£Emt; the 
second Moses, who, like the first and like Samuel, having 
been even as ff child dedicated to his high caUing, was the 
Teacher of the learned ; who, lastly, withstood the tempta- 
tions to which the people, under the guidance of Moses, had 
succumbed, and thus proved himself to be the Bestorer and 
the Regenerator. 



FIRST GROUP OP MYTHS. 

JESUS, THE SON OF DAVID. 

I. Jesus, the Messiah, or the Family of David. 

The two Genealogixs. 

53. 

The object being to prove the descent from David, which 
according to the conceptions of his coontrymen, was a neces- 
sary attribute of Jesus if he was the Messiah (John vii* 42 ; 
Rom. i. 3), this task was facilitated on both sides by two 
opposite circumstances. The first was that the genealogy 
of David was known both upwards and downwards, that of 
Jesus was, unquestionably, unknown. 
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The pedigree of David might be read by all men in the 
list of Jewish Kings down to the Captivity, as given at 
length in historical narrative by the Books of the Kings and 
Chronicles, it might be read in the form of a pedigree, as 
given by the introduction to the first Book of the Chronicles, 
coming down to Sembabel, the leader of those who returned 
from the captivity, and his immediate posteriiy. It was a 
matter of course that he who was descended from David 
was, at the same time, a descendant of the national patriarch 
Abraham. But as not only the Son of David was seen in 
the Messiah, but also that seed promised to Abraham in 
whom all nations of the earth were to be blessed (1 Mos. 
xxii. 18 ; Gralat. iii. 15), it might appear appropriate to trace 
the fiemnly of David upwards to Abraham, implied as it was 
already partly in the first Book of Moses, partly at the end 
of the little Book of Buth, and in the introduction to the 
Chronicles. Nay, if it was wished to take a step upwards 
from Abraham to Adam, the first created man, there was 
no difficulty in doing so. What was wanted was found in 
the fifth and eleventh chapter of Genesis, and again in the 
introduction to the Chronicles. 

Consequently the genealogical thread, as given in the Old 
Testament, ran down from Adam to Serubabel and his im- 
mediate successors ; here it came to an end and hung sus- 
pended in the air, being about 500 years shorter than it 
ought to be, and requiring to be lengthened by so much if 
it was to be taken as the genealogy of Jesus. This might 
be done in two ways ; best naturally, if the descent of Jesus 
could be known so far up, and supported by original records. 
But it will be admitted that there is but little probability 
that this could be done. We do not even require the infor- 
mation of Julias Africanus that Herod, ashamed of his own 
' ignoble descent, destroyed the Jewish genealogical registers^ 'i^ 

* Quoted in Eusebias, Ecclesiastical History, I. 7» 13. 
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to make it extremely doubtful that after the stormy periods 
first of the Macedonian rule, then of that of the Maccabees, 
and finally of the beginning of that of the Romans, the 
obscure family of a Galilean carpenter should have had 
genealogical trees reaching so far up. It may well, indeed, 
be believed that at a later period, after a Christian Church 
had sprung up, the relatives of *' The Lord'' busied them- 
selves much with the genealogy of their family as the same 
Julius Africanus tells us they did, and such efforts, in which 
the members of the family were certainly assisted by other 
members of the Church, may be supposed to have given rise 
to our two genealogical tables in Matthew (i. 1 — 17), and 
Luke (iii. 23 — 28) ; but the fact that these writers fill up the 
gap already mentioned with totally different names confirms 
our supposition that they had not at their disposal any origi« 
nal records for doing so, but depended upon their own sur- 
mise and conjecture. The son of Serubabel, through whom 
the pedigree of Jesus runs, is called by Matthew Abiud, by 
Luke Besa (both, in this, differing from 1 Chron. iii.), while 
the father of Joseph, through whom Jesus is supposed to 
come from Serubabel and David, is called by Matthew Jacob, 
by Luke Eli, and, between the two, the names are different 
as well as the number of generations, of which, in Matthew, 
including Serubabel and excluding Joseph, we find ten, ia 
Luke nearly as many again, namely nineteen. 

This discrepancy was, as we said, very natural when the 
authors of the two genealogies were thrown back upon their 
own invention in the filling up of that gap, and neither knew 
anything of the attempt of the other. But even if the 
author of the genealogy in Luke was acquainted with that of 
Matthew he might have his own reasons for differing from 
it. For he differs from him even as to the members from 
David down to Serubabel, which he, as well as the composer 
of the other genealogy, had before him in the Old Testament. 
From David downwards the genealogy given in Matthew 
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makes the pedigree of Jesus run through Solomon and the 
well kuown series of the Kings of Judah ; while that in Luko 
selects Nathan from among the sons of David. Now Na- 
than^ in 1 Chron. iii. 5^ is named immediately before Solo* 
moD^ but his posterity is nowhere spoken of in the Old Tes- 
tament^ so that the compiler of the genealogy in Luke> 
finding no list of them elsewhere^ had to invent their names 
himself. Different reasons may be thought of for his deviat- 
ing from the royal line^ as given in the Old Testament. 
Naturally it was not^ in his opinion^ too eminent and too good 
for his Christ. Consequently it must, in some way or other, 
have been too mean and unworthy. It is well known that, 
as is often the case in dynasties merely hereditary, that of 
David also had degenerated in later times. With regard to 
the last scion of it, that Jechoniah or Jehoiachin, who was 
carried away to Babylon, the prophet Jeremiah (xxii. 80) 
had delivered judgment in the name of Jehovah : '' No man 
of his seed shall prosper, sitting upon the throne of David, 
and ruling any more in Judah.'' It is impossible that any 
one remembering these words of Jehovah could represent as 
descending from an ancestor thus rejected, him to whom the 
Lord should give the throne of his father David and who 
should '^ reign over the house of Jacob for ever*' (Luke i. 
32, ff.). But in fact that degenerate member of the royal 
line was not the first that had gone astray, but already 
Behoboam, nay even Solomon himself with his licentiousness 
and his idolatry might be considered as degenerate also, so 
that we cannot be surprised that according to one ancient 
account* there was already a party among the Jews who 
expected the Messiah not from this, the ruling line of the 
posterity of David, tainted as it was with crimes, but from a 
line that in its obscurity had continued pure. It was as 
obvious for the author of the third Gospel, educated as he 

* Comp. Credner's Introduction to the New Testament, I. 68, ff. 
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was in the school of Paul^ to adopt into his work a genealogy 
sketched from this point of view as it was for the composer 
of the firsts with his more Jewish-Christian spirit to prefer 
the other. For the Jewish-Christian was as regards his 
Messiah naturally a legitimist. On the other hand the 
Pauline^ possessed so to say with an Orleanistic spirit^ might 
prefer a Messiah who^ descended &om a non-reigning line^ 
appeared'*' at the same time less as a Jewish King. For the 
same reason the author of the third Qospel welcomed in the 
genealogy adopted by him the continuation beyond Abraham 
up to Adam and Qod himself, or he himself made that con- 
tinuation, through which Jesus, in the character of the second 
Adam (1 Cor. xv. 45, 47), was placed outside of the limits 
of Judaism in a relation to the whole of mankind. 

But it is not merely in the discrepancy between these 
two genealogies, but also in the character of each of them 
separately, that we recognise less the results of historical 
investigation than the products of dogmatic assumption. 
That in Matthew divides itself into three portions, containing 
each an equal number of members, of which the first reaches 
from Abraham to David, the second from David to the 
Babylonian captivity, the third from this last to David. It is 
clear from the title which he gives it, " Book of the Greneration 
of Jesus Christ,'^ that the compiler had in view the bipartite 
register of the primeval generation in Genesis (1 Mos. v. 1, 
ff., xi. 1 0, ff.), that in Grenesis being called, according to the 
Alexandrian translation, '' Book of the generation of men.''t 
Now this latter gives, first, from Adam to Noah ten genera- 
tions, and then, certainly not without a meaning and a pur- 
pose, the same number from Shem to Abraham. In this 
correspondence of the periods within which the great histori- 
cal epochs succeeded each other, as in this case the first 

* Comp. Hilgcnfcld, The Gospels, p. 165. 

f 1 Mos. y. 1 : a&ri} rf /3i/3Xoc yiviauiQ iv^ptiirttty. Matt. i. 1 : /3i/3Xoy 
yfvl<rf*»c 'Ii}<roG Xpcffrou. 
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Patriarcli of mankind waa encceeded by (he second, and he 
by the Father of the faithful, the Rhythm of Hiatory waa 
supposed to be discoreredj the Ic^note, aa it were, of the 
divine govemment of the world — the character of which, 
however, is not quite so simple as that. Now when onr 
Evangfelical genealogist combined with the accounts in 
Genesis the genealogy at the conclneion of the Boole of Bnth, 
he found &om Abraham to David, both included, fourteen 
members. Whether there were ten, as in Qenesis, or 
fou^en, was indifferent to him j nay, the number fourteen, 
as the doable of seven, was a particularly sacred number ; 
only as the number ten was repeated in the one case, so 
mast the fourteen be repeated here. And as one more group 
of fourteen, even taking the numerous Jewish kings into the 
genealogy, did not reach to Christ, it was necessary to have 
two more gronps of fourteen, threei therefore, altogether, bo 
that again a sacred number resulted in the number three. 
Moreover, as the first fourteen ended with David, the third 
with the Messiah, so also it was necessary that the conclusion 
ofthe second should coincide with a historical epoch. Now for 
this there was, this time, no great personage, or favourite of 
God, but the grand execution of God's judgment in the 
Babylonish captivity naturally presented itself. 

Now with the exception of the name of Sembabel and that 
of bis father, with which the compiler of the genealogy 
wished to embellish it, there were no other names at hand to 
enable him to make the third portion uniform with the first. 
But this was no obstacle to him. Again, thirteen generations 
were not enough for the six hundred years or nearly so, from 
Jechoniah to Jesus (not counting in the latter), seeing that, on 
the average, each son must have been bom when his father 
was 64 years old. But this gave him httle trouble. The 
case of the middle portion was more difficult. For from 
Solomon to the end of the kingdom, there were twenty 
Jewish kings, or, not counting Joash and Zedekiah, who did 
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not carry on the generation, still eighteen, if, therefore, the 

number fourteen was to prevail, four had to be rejected. It 

cannot be said that, in doing so, the genealogist fixed on the 

worst, for Joas and Amaziah, whom he passes over were, in 

the estimation of the Old Testament historians, praiseworthy 

princes, and in any case better than Joram and many 

others, whom nevertheless he thought worthy to occupy a 

place in his list. But when we see how before Jechoniah or 

Jehoiachin he passes over his father Jehoiachim, one might 

suppose a mistake to have been committed from the similarity 

of sound, especially as he gives Jehoiachin brothers which 

not he but his father Jehoiachim had. But when we find 

further on that instead of passing from Joram to Ahaziah, or, 

in Greek, Ochoziah (omitting three names Ahaziah, Joas, i^nd 

Amaziah) he goes to Usia, in Greek, Ozias, we are almost 

inclined to suspect that ho had selected for his omissions, 

intentionally, those passages in which a resemblance in the 

sound of the names might to a certain extent conceal those 

omissions. Only he did in reality too much, for, after those 

omissions, the second group of fourteen only has its full 

complement by counting over again, at the beginning of it, 

the name of David which had been already counted in the 

first, and then ending with Josiah. Or if we begin with 

Solomon, then Jechoniah must be taken in at the end, and, 

as without him the third division has only thirteen members, 

he, instead of David, must be counted twice over, being, as 

he is, named both before and after the Babylonian captivity 

that defines the section. By these means the object of the 

compiler is certainly attained: the pedigree of Jesus the 

Messiah is not merely derived in a general way from 

Abraham and David, but runs down to him in three uniform 

cascades of fourteen steps each, a sign, in the mind of the 

writer, that it was not blind chance that was hero at work, 

but a higher power, ordering the destiny of man, in ours, 

that the result was not that of certain historical investigation, 

but of arbitrary and dogmatizing compilation. 
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The genealogy in Luke lias no Bach sub^divisioiiB of 
numbers. The earn total, therefore, assumes greater im- 
portance. This is not brought into relief as it is in Motthev, 
but it is, reckoning Uie name of God at theheadofitserenty- 
Beyen, consequently eleven times the sacred nomba* seven. 
Some trouble, hoTrever, was required to extend it to this 
number. At the point where it leaves the Old Testament 
we may see thu from the numerous repetitions of the same 
names, that of Joseph occurring four times, of Judah twice, 
of Levi, Melchi, Matthat, Mattathias, the same, and one 
Mattatha besides. Names like these do indeed occur in 
historical genealogies, bat, thus accumulated, th^ point 
rather to the exhausted imagination of a writer, who, when 
he could think of no new names, kept repeating those he 
had already used. 

It is clear, besides, that the compilGr of this list was not 
the author of the third Gospel, but that the latter found the 
genealogy ready made as a separate portion, and incorporated 
it into his work as well as he could (perhaps with the exten- 
sion alluded to above). This is clear from the way in which, 
in the Gospel, it appears, according to Schleiermacher's 
striking expression, wedged in between the two accounts, so 
closely connected together, of the Baptism and Temptation 
of Jesus. In Matthew it stands at the beginning of the 
Gospel, and very appropriately as the history of the birth of 
Jesus is in close connection with it. So iar it nught be sup- 
posed that the Evangelist had himself completed the list 
with a view to introducing it in this very place. But this 
assumption is rendered impossible, both in the case of 
Matthew and of Luke, by a reason involved in the con- 
tents of the genealogy. In their accounts of the Birth, both 
Evangelists exclude Joseph from all participation in the 
procreation of Jesus, but the genealogies deduce the pedigree 
of Jesus from David through Joseph. Botli do indeed in 
their genealogies describe Joseph only as the supposed 
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father of Jesas^ or as tHe Husband of Mary^ his mother; bat 
these are obyioosly only interpolations and alterations^ made 
by them in order to bring the genealogies into harmony with 
their accounts of the birth. Whoever^ in order to prove 
Jesus to be the Son of David^ f . e, the Messiah^ plamied a 
genealogy representing Joseph to be a descendant of David, 
must necessarily have considered this Joseph to have been 
the real father of Jesus. The two genealogies in the first 
and third Gospels are memorials of a time and a circle when 
Jesus was considered a human being naturally begotten. 
Whoever conceived of him as having been called into ex- 
istence without male co-operation by the operation of Deit]f 
in Mary^ had no resource^ supposing him also to wish to 
prove him to be the Son of David^ but to keep to the 
mother's side and to derive her from the family of David* 
Our Evangelists exhibit genealogies of Joseph which they 
did not wish to be lost^ but could not use them in the form 
in which they were, giving Jesus as the real Son of Joseph. 
So by these additions they cut off the natural connection 
between Jesus and Joseph, without noticing that they had 
thus cut the vital nerve, and the power of proof contained in 
those genealogies. 



54. 

Thus we have considered the genealogies firom the natural 
point of view. From this point they are easily and simply 
explained, with all their discrepancies, from each other, from 
the history and the sequel of the Evangelical narrative. So 
easily and simply that it is almost inconceivable how from 
any other point of view difficulties, so desperate, can be found 
in them, and, a priori, that point of view may be considered 
as the wrong one fi*om which such difficulties result. But 
what they do result from is the supposition that not only in 
these genealogies, and indeed in both of them, we have 
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gennine historical reoorda, bnt also in tlie history of the 
in&noy of Jeans, an account of historioal value. 

Can it, in the first place, be explained on this eapposition 
how Matthew, or whoever is the compiler of the genoalog; 
given by him, came to omit out of it four well>known Jevrish 
Kings uid to maintain the absolutely false proposition that 
from David to the Babylonish captivity only fonrteen genera- 
tions sacceeded each obh^f In the case of an inspired 
writer a mistake is not to be thought of, and even one writing 
independently of inspiration, ccnld at the most only take 
Jehoiachim and Jehoiachin as one and the same per8on« 
Bnt that, besides this, he omits three other kings, that is 
exactly the nnmber that was necesBory in order to bring out 
his second gronp of fonrtees, cannot have been occidental, 
bat most hare been intentioaal. We say then that tiie 
intention was not (o get more than fonrteen members, bat we 
find in the mumer in which the author proceeded an instance 
of nnhistorical caprice. The theologians of the modem 
Church, on the contrary, as many Fathers of the Chnrch had 
done before them, find in this something deeply significant. 
That is, in the omission of the three kings between Joram and 
Ufflft they find an incoloation of the divine prohibition against 
idolatry (2 Mob. xx. 5) ; Joram, the^say,* had in marriage 
Atbalia, the idolatrous daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, whose 
descendants were unworthy of Bucceeding to the theocratic 
-throne, and were, therefore, omitted irom the genealogy of 
Christ. But, as all tiie succeeding kings and ancestors of 
Jesus were descendants of this married couple, the whole 
genealogical list, on this sappoBition, should have been 
broken off at this place. No t says the Theologian, it is only 
to the third and fourth generation that Jehovah threatens in 
that passage of the law to punish the ain of idolatrous men ; 

*Ki*flt. Chronology and Hannony of the Foni Gcepela, p. S9. Ebnrd, 
Sdvntific CMtidim of tlie ETutgelii^ Biitory, p. 19a of the Snd editbo. 
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consequently it was only for the son^ grandson^ and great- 
grandson of that couple^ exactly as we find it in Matthew, 
that the right to figure in the genealogy of Jesus was des- 
troyed. MadnesSj we see has here its method ; hence the 
wrong application of reasonable grounds. 

In the second place, if the genealogies are taken as 
historical records, the discrepancy between them requires, 
above everything, to be explained. How can Joseph have 
been at the same time a son of Jacob and of Heli, how have 
descended from David at the same time through Solomon 
and the kings and again through Nathan and a line not 
royal ? At first sight the answer does not appear so difficult. 
If we had genealogies of Scipio Afiricanus the younger, one 
might give the line of the Scipios the other that of the 
^milii, and still both be historical, as the author of the one 
might have kept to the natural, the other to the adoptive 
father of the hero. Thus the father of the Church Augustin* 
considered the Jacob of Matthew to be the natural, the Heli 
of Luke to be the adoptive father of Jesus. In the Law of 
Moses it was provided, in order to prevent families dying 
out, that when a married man had died childless, his brother, 
if he had one, should marry the widow, and that their first- 
bom son should be ^tered in the register of the family in 
the name of the deceased brother (5 Mos. xxv. 5, fil). Accord- 
ingly, even before the time of Augustin, the learned 
Christian,t Julius Afiricanus, thought to explain the dis- 
crepancy between the genealogies by supposing that Joseph's 
mother had been first married to Heli, by whom she had no 
son, and that then, after his death, his brother Jacob married 
her and had by her Joseph in his own name. Cousequently 
Matthew is as correct in saying that Jacob begot Joseph, 

* De Consensu Eyangelistarom, n. 3. 

t Quoted in Eusebins, Ecclesiastical Ilistor}*, L 7, and afterwards 
corroborated bj Augustin in the Retractations, II. 7. 
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inasmuch as he was his natural father^ as Luko in calling 
Joseph the son of Heli, in whose name ho was registered 
according to the law. 

But if Jacob and Heli were brothers-german, then they 
both had the same father^ and the two genealogies must have 
coincided above them, which is by no means the case. There- 
fore Africanus assumed that Jacob and Heli were only bro- 
thers on the mother's side, and that their mother had two 
husbands in succession, one of whom belonged to the line of 
Solomon, the other to that of Nathan, in the family of David, 
and that of these husbands one was the father of Jacob, the 
other of Heli. This solution would be indeed farfetched, but 
still good in so far as it is not impossible, provided the 
thing was settled by it. But exactly as Joseph in this case, 
so, higher up, SerubabeFs father Salathiel, in which tWt> 
names both genealogies, in the midst of olear discrepancies, un- 
fortunately coincide, has in both two different fathers and lines 
of descent, in Matthew Jechoniah of the Royal, in Luke Neri 
of the other line. So that again the same double hypothesis 
becomes necessary, first that Jechoniah and Neri were bro- 
thers, and the one the natural, the other, according to the 
Leviticallaw, the lawful father of Salathiel, and then that the 
two were only half-brothers on the mother's side, conse- 
quently that these two fathers married successively the same 
woman, and that moreover, exactly as before, the one genea- 
logy took the legal, the other, in opposition to the Mosaic 
ordinance, the natural father. But this is too much even for 
many theologians, so they prefer either the simple relation of 
adoption, or explain* Salathiel and Serubabel in Luke to be 
different persons from those in Matthew— or, and this is tho 
favourite solution, they consider one genealogy as that of 
Mary. 

We cannot but bo curious to know to which of the two 
genealogies the last explanation is to apply, as in the one of 

* As Schmid, Biblical Theology, 1. 45. 
VOL. II. C 
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ihem Mary is not named at all^ in the other only as the 
wife of Joseph^ the descendant of David. And yet it is in 
this very genealogy^ which at all events does name her, 
that the reference of it to her by the expression, '^ Jacob 
begot Joseph, the husbcmd of Mary,'' is so specifically 
excluded, that the genealogy in which her name is wanting 
altogether, f . e. that of Luke, might with more confidence be 
considered as hers.* In that case, when it is said (ver. 23, 
ff.)f Jesus was (as it was beUeved) a Son of Joseph, the (Son) 
of Heli, the (Son) of Matthat, &c., the word Son, in the firsts 
third and following places, is supposed to mean a real Son, 
and only in the second place, between Joseph and Heli, a Son- 
in-law ;t or it is explained, Jesus was believed to be a Son of 
Joseph (going higher up, a Son, i. e. through Mary a Gband- 
son) of Heli, (still higher up a Son, i . e. a great Grandson) of 
Matthat, &c. ;| two modes of explanation between which we 
might hesitate, if it were necessary to award the prize to the 
most unnatural, which we should choose. Besides this, dif- 
ferent Fathers of the Church and the apocryphal (xospels assign 
a descent from David to Mary also.§ Not so the Grospel of 
Luke, otherwise,, on the occasion of the taxing (ii. 4), it would 
not say that Joseph also went with Mary to be registered, 
because he was of the family of David, but because they both 

were. 

In the third place, it has to be explained, if not only the 
genealogies but the account of the Infancy, which we shall 
discuss further on, are to be taken historically — ^if therefore 
Joseph was indeed a descendant of David, but not the father 
of Jesus, what, as far as Jesus is concerned, the genealogy 
is intended to prove. The answer is that they, or at least 

* Thus Erafit, Chronology and Harmonj of the Gospels, p. 56, ff. Ebrard, 
Scientific Criticism, p. 195. 

t Paulas, in the Commentary on the passage. 

} Krafit, as quoted, p. 58. 

§ Protevang. Jacobi, c. 1,2, 10. Evang. de Nativ. Mcriaj, i. 13. Justin. 
Dial, cum Tryph. 23. 43, 100. 
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the genealogy in Matthew, if we appropriate that in Luke to 
Mary, is intended to show, not the natural pedigree of Jesus 
but the entaiUng upon him of the theocratic right to the 
digniiy of the Messiah from David through the husband of 
his mother. Thus it would be not a genealogical but a 
juridical pedigree.* But according to the notions both of 
the Jews and the original Christians (Bom. i. 3 ; John vii. 42), 
the two things were inseparable, as they clearly were also in 
the original sketch of our genealogies; the Messianic claim 
was considered to be a claim inherited with the blood of 
David, and it was only a change in their view of the person 
of Jesus, according to which the genealogies could no longer 
have maintained their ground, at aU events as those of Joseph 
but only as those of Mary, that caused the Evangelists, not 
wishing to lose these old and valued documents, to introduce 
the break above mentioned, and to make them harmless 
indeed as far as the new dogma^ but at the same time unmean- 
ing as far as the genealogies themselves were concerned. 



II. j£Sn3, AS THE MbSSTAH, IS BORN IN THE CrTT OF DaVID. 

55. 

It was out of Bethlehem, according to the text in the Pro- 
phet (Micah V. 1), that the desired Shepherd of the people 
of God, f . e. the Messiah, was to come. This was understood 
of his being bom in Bethlehem (Matt. ii. 4, ff.); and thus, if 
Jesus was the Messiah, he must of course be bom in the city 
of David (John vii. 42). 

It was not quite so easy to bring this about as it was to 
trace the descent of Jesus from David. Of the parents of 
Jesus it was not known that they were of the line of David, 
but as no one know the contrary, any one might boldly 
maintain upon this point whatever he thought fit. With the 

* Ebrard, as qnoted, p. 191. 

c 2 
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home of Jesus, the dwelling-place of his parents^ the case was 
otherwise. Of this^ on the contrary, every one knew that it 
had been, as far as conld be remembered, Nazareth, not 
Bethlehem. But, as a home and a birthplace do not necessa- 
rily coincide, the prophecy might still maintain its right. Jesos 
might possibly have been bom on the road, or his parents 
might have changed their dwelling in his earliest child- 
hood. In the first case they had always lived in Nazareth, and 
had only once, on an accidental occasion, sojourned temporarily 
in Bethlehem. In the other case, Bethlehem had originally 
been their dwelling-place, but they had subsequently had a 
motive for changing it to Nazareth. So in this the narrators 
had their choice of the mode in which they would represent 
the story, and we may still recognise the motive which might 
induce one to decide in favour of one statement, the other in 
favour of another. 

The stronger the spirit of Jewish dogmatism was in one, 
the greater the importance ho attributed to the prophecy with 
its Bethlehem : thd stronger that of Greek pragmatism in 
the other, the more he was inclined to the relation with 
Nazareth, which was historically known. To the one, 
accordingly, Bethlehem appeared not only as the birthplace 
of Jesus, but also as the immemorial homo of his parents ; 
to the other Nazareth, as the town in which Jesus was not 
only brought up, but would also have been bom, if it had not 
been necessary for him to be bom elsewhere in compliance 
with the prophecy. "We see at once that the first was the 
case of Matthew the latter of Luke. 

Matthew begins his narrative with the parents of Jesus, 
the pregnancy of his mother, the doubts of Joseph and the 
pacifying of them by the angel in a dream, without saying 
where all this took place (i. 18 — 25). But immediately 
afterwards, and without further prefatory remark, he repre- 
sents Jesus as being bora in Bethlehem (ii. 1). We must 
therefore assume that what has been already recounted took 
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place there, consequently that that was the home of the p irents 
of Jesus, bat that the Evangelist does not name Bethlehem 
until it was of importance for his dogmatic purpose, that is 
on tho occasion of the birth of Jesus, who could not have been 
the Messiah if he had not been bom in the city of David. 
Here the parents of Jesus receive the visit of the wise men 
from the East, and would not have thought of quitting the 
place if they had not been warned by an angel in the dream 
to take flight into Egypt to avoid the threatened murder of 
the infants (ii. 14) ; nay, even from there, they were on the 
point of returning again at o^ce to Bethlehem, after the 
death of the murderer, had not his successor in Judea, not a 
much better man than he, caused them alarm : and now the 
honest angel of the dream makes them settle in the Galilean 
Nazareth (ii. 22, fif.). Here he who runs may read: the 
Evangelist assumes as a given fact that the parents of Jesus 
lived in Bethlehem. He represents them as having been 
there always, and therefore makes use of no sort of arrange- 
ment to take them there for the purpose of the birth of Jesus ; 
on the contrary, his problem is to bring them away from the 
place after it has happened, and to explain how it came to 
pass that they are, at a later period, to be found, with Jesus, 
in Nazareth. 

Luke, on the contrary, as soon as he begins to speak of 
the parents of Jesus, mentions Nazareth as their dwelling* 
place. Here he represents the Angel Gaibriel as announcing 
to Mary her miraculous pregnancy (i. 20, ff.) ; here Mary's 
household must be supposed to have been, to which she 
returns after the visit to Elizabeth (i. 56) ; hither, after their 
temporary sojourn in Bethlehem, the parents of Jesus come 
back with the child, and on this occasion Nazareth is described 
expressly as their own city, «. e. their dwelling-place (ii. 39). 
In Luke, therefore, the parents of Jesus are not at homo in 
Bethlehem, as Matthew says, but exactly the converse is 
assumed, namely, Nazareth. The whole object, therefore. 
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of ihe narrator mast be to bring them to Bethlebem at the 
proper time. Their return, thence to Nazareth^ being their 
home^ results naturally. 

Let usj in the presence of this problem^ transport omr* 
selves still more definitely into the position of the tiiird 
Evangelist. He was confronted^ on the one hand^ by 
Jesus as the native of Nazareth, as he lived in historical 
tradition, on the other by Jesus as the Messiah, and whoj 
consequently, in accordance with a dogmatic hypothesisj must 
be bom in Bethlehem. We know not whether he was 
acquainted with MattheVs account of the birth and infancy 
of Jesus ; but even if he was he might be of opinion that 
his older colleague had made the matter too easy. How 
came the parents of Jesus to Bethlehem ? This was the 
question he proposed to himself; and the answer of Matthew 
that they had always been there, must have appeared to him 
an assumption of a fact for which a cause ought to be assigned. 
As he is not more economical of his angelic appearances 
than Matthew ho might possibly have brought about a visit 
to Bethlehem by such an appearance. It might have plainly 
directed Joseph to travel to Bethlehem with his betrothed 
in order to ftdfil the prophecy of Micah. But this pro- 
ceeding would have been a little abrupt, and consequently 
not to be applied except in case of necessity. Moreover an 
Angel had been already used on occasion of the annuncia- 
tion of Jesus and his forerunner, and Angels had to be 
brought in subsequently on the occasion of his birth. So it 
seemed a more delicate process to explain that change of 
locality by natural causes, by the historical circumstances of 
the period. And in doing so arrangements of a higher 
order were not excluded. 

Especially was an opportunity given to the author of 
showing that he knew many things of which other Evan- 
gelists were ignorant, that he was no stranger to history and 
antiquities not merely Jewish, but also Boinan. He is fond 
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of bringing forward pieces of information of this kind. We 
see this not only from the narrative here in question^ but 
from the mode in which he endeavours to define^ chronolo- 
gically^ the appearance of the Baptist (iii. l)j and fix>m the 
historical allusions in the speech of Gamaliel in the Acts of 
the Apostles (v. 36^ fiP.). We see^ indeed^ at the same timOj 
frt)m these very proofs of historical knowledge on the part of 
our Evangelist that it was not very accurate. In the first 
passage he represents a Lysanias as being in office thirty 
years after the birth of Christj whereas he had undoubtedly 
been dead thirty years before that epoch ;* in the next pas- 
sage he makes a member of the High Council in Jerusalem 
speak of an '' uprising'' as an event of the past, which did 
not take place until ten years after the time of the speechj 
and represent another '' uprising '' as having occurred after 
the former which falls thirty odd years earlier. '^ Before 
these days,'' says Gamaliel in the reign of Tiberius, '' rose 
up Theudas; " and then he goes on to describe his insurrec- 
tion in the same terms as Josephus,t from whom we know 
that it occurred during the governorship of Cuspius Fadus, 
whom Claudius had sent to Judea. '' After this man," con- 
tinues Gamaliel, '' rose up Judas of Galilee in the days of the 
taxing ; " and this was the well-known taxing of Quirinus 
after the deposition of Archelaus by Augustus. But Theolo- 
gians are as indulgent to their authors as markers to great 
men in rifle shooting ; the latter may have gone as wide of 
the mark as they please, still they hit the gold. So in this 
case a later Lysanias and an earlier Theudas have been made 
out of nothing, in order to maintain in due honour the 
historical knowledge of Luke, or rather of the Holy Spirit. 
But when an author, employed upon historical learning, 
makes three mistakes (for we shall find immediately that in 

* See the qnestion more accurately examined in my Life of Jesas, critically 
difcuBscd, p. 341, ff. of the second edition, to which I refer the reader generally 
in this section. t Jewish Antiquities, xx. 5, 1. 
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this passage^ with which we are now engaged, a similar case 
occurs), I say makes three mistakes of such a kind tliat his 
interpreters have their hands full to set the matter tolerably 
straight, all is not on this head exactly as it should be. 

But, however this may be, the author knew, at any rate, 
many things in history, he knew in particular of the taxing, 
or the Roman census, the execution of which had before 
caused among the Jews so much ill blood and occasioned 
the insurrection of Judas the Gralilean. When he was 
working out the problem how to bring to Bethlehem the 
parents of Jesus who were living in Nazareth, for the purposes 
of his birth, was it extraordinary that in doing so the taxing 
occurred to him ? As this taxing had been the cause of so 
much besides, might it not have also caused the parents of 
Jesus to undertake the journey which the writer so much 
required ? Taxings or registerings had it certainly in their 
power to cause joumies ; chronologically, that taxing might 
appear to him all the better adapted for the purpose of the 
Evangelist, the less clearly he knew anything about the time 
of it. When, in the passage in the Acts he represents it as 
succeeding an event that happened some thirty years later, 
he made a mistake about one occurrence or the other, probably 
about both. He knew, indeed, of several other points in 
connection with this taxing, as he shows, as well as he can> 
in the passage in the Acts. He knew (ii. 1, flF.) what is cor- 
roborated by history, that it was the first Roman taxing in 
Judea; and that this was the very reason that the insurrection 
of Judas had been connected with it. He knew, moreover, 
that it had been undertaken by Quirinus, as Governor of 
Syria, as Josephus also tells us. He knew, lastly, that it had 
been set on foot in obedience to a command that had gone 
out from the Emperor Augustus Caesar, that the whole in- 
habited world, i.e. the whole Roman Empire should be taxed. 

On this point he certainly knows more than history does ; 
for no more ancient writer, standing nearer to the time of 
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Angastrts^ znentiona a goneral censuB of the Empire com- 
manded by this Emperor, and neither Suetonius, or Dio 
Cassius, or the Monument of Ancyra are acquainted with 
anything but repeated registerings and taxings of the people, 
t. e. the Roman citizens, nor are there any records, excepting 
those of a much later date, from the end of the fifth century 
of the Christian era downwards, which speak of an enumera- 
tion or registering of the whole kingdom, doing so in words 
which betray their dejpendency upon the passage in Luke. 
Meanwhile we might overlook the Evangelist having here 
taken rather too much in hand, whether from a notion that 
only an universal decree of this sort w£ts suitable for the 
Roman ruler of the world, or that what summoned the 
parents of the world's Saviour to Bethlehem must have been 
something that set the whole world in motion,* provided only 
the account of this census in Judea at that time were correct. 
Now this is indeed the case to this extent that as has been 
mentioned above, after Archelaus had been appointed to the 
Ethnarchy over Judea and Samaria and his district had been 
incorporated with the province of Syria, Quirinus as 
governor of the province did, in accordance with an imperial 
decree, direct the requisite register to be made of the in- 
habitants and their property for the purposes of taxation.f 
But at that time, according to our Christian chronology, 

* Veiy lately a Christian Jurist (Huschke, " On the Census taken at the 
time of the Birth of Christ," 1840, p. 35), speaks of the '* Internal historical 
neoeesitj," not only of the introduction of Uie census of the Empire under 
AngnstoSy but also of that of the coincidence of the Birth of Christ with it, in 
80 fiur as it was necessary that " the Saviour of the world as the second Adam 
from Heaven " should he bom exactly at the moment when Augustus, as <' the 
new earthly Adam," was occupied with the census of the Empire. " Is it/' adds 
the author in a spirit of the staunchest (kith, " is it to create any anxiety in us 
that this general census is not mentioned in any source of history, either con- 
temporaneous or otherwise, deserving of entire confidence?" Certainly not, 
especially if, with the clear-sighted Jurist, we suppose such a source to bo found 
in the gaps of Dio Cassias, and the hiatus of the monument of Ancyra. 

t See Josephus, Jewish Antiquities, xvii. 13, 5. xviii. 1, 1. 
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Jesus was a child of six or seven years old, and according to 
Matthew (ii. 1), and probably also according to Lake (i. 5— 
26), he mastj as haying been bom under Herod the Great^ 
have been even a couple of years older; so that this taxing 
of Quirinus came in any case too late to bring his mother to 
Bethlehem for the purpose of his birth. 

But might not something like a census have been under- 
taken in Judea ten years earlier and the like effect have 
been produced by it ? Possibly. Only we would premise the 
remark that according to this Luke would, in the first place 
have confounded a provincial census with a census of the 
world, f • e. a census of the kingdom, and in the second an 
earlier census with a later. Of these two mistakes the latter 
would be not merely a mistake in chronology, but that earlier 
census could not, as Luke states, have been undertaken by 
Quirinus as governor of Syria, as it was not until several 
years afler Herod's death that Quirinus undertook the 
governorship of Syria. Moreover Josephus, who is very ex- 
plicit in the a&irs of this period, says not a word of such 
census, nor was it the Boman custom to introduce anything 
of the kind until a country had been entirely deprived of its 
native rulers and placed immediately^under the Boman domi- 
nion, and, above all, the census of Quirinus, after the deposi- 
tion of Archclaus, by the commotion which it excited among 
the people, appears to be marked out as the first that had ever 
taken place among the Jewish people. But supposing even 
that for some cause or other — such as is supposed to be found 
in a passage of Josephus,* exceptionally, and it is supposed 
to be possible to point out a sioiilar exception in a notice in 
Tacitus t — supposing that even before the conversion of 
Judea into a Boman province, a Boman census had been 
undertaken there, stiU it must have been carried out in the 
manner usual in such cases and in accordance with the object 
in view. Now, according to Luke (ii. 3, ff.), every one, in 

• Jewish Antiquities, xvi. 9, 3. t Annal. vi. 41. 
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obedience to the imperial decree^ every one travelled to his 
own citv, t. e. as is afterwards explained with reference to 
Joseph, to the place from which^ family originally des- 
cended^ Joseph therefore to Bethlehem^ because^ a thousand 
years before^ David^ the ancestor of his race, had been bom 
there. Now this, according to the common supposition, 
was the custom in the Jewish registerings, as the Jewish 
political system, at least in ancient times, rested upon the 
basis of family and race; the Bomaus, on the contrary, 
whose object was entirely statistic and financial, in the 
provincial census had no such object, but, according to the 
most credible accounts,* the country-people were summoned 
into the chief town of the circle, and generally every one to 
the place of which his real or adoptive father had been a 
citizen. Now there cannot be the least probability in the 
supposition that the surviving descendants of David (even 
supposing that Joseph was one of them), if they had settled 
too in a distant country, should, after all the revolutions 
of a period of a thousand years, have still been considered 
as citizens of Bethlehem. And if it is suggested that the 
Bomans in their foreign taxings adopted the usages of the 
subject countries, they would only have done so in so far as 
the operation did not tend to defeat their objects, which 
would manifestly have been the case had they moved a man 
for the purpose of entering his own name and that of his 
family, together with an account of his property, &om the 
distant Gralilee to Bethlehem, where they could have very 
little power of checking the entries he might make. But 
Luke represents Joseph as not only travelling to Bethlehem 
himself, but also as taking with him his betrothed, Mary, in 
order that she might be registered with him (ver. 5). But this 
joint journey of Mary was superfluous, not only according to 
the Roman, but also the Jewish custom. It is known from the 
Old Testament that no account was taken of women in the 

* Proofs are found in Faulujs, Manual of Exegesis, on the passage in Luke, 
and in Uusehke, in the treatise quoted, p. 116, ff. 
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JewJBli rcgisterings ; and, moreovor, according to the law of 
Sorvina TullioB, neither had tho Boman citizens on the 
occasion of the census to bring with them their wives and 
children in person, bat only to gire in their names, nor^ in 
the caso of the provincials can the necessity of the person^ 
ajq>ear&nce of women, according to the Boman law, be 
proved.* If, therefore, Mary travelled toBe&lehem it most 
have been by Joseph's free will or her ownj nay, the whole 
journey appears on the part of both to have been voluntary, 
everything having disappeared that, according to Luke, 
oonld have compelled them to it. It cannot have been tho 
ceusns of Quirinus, for that did not take place nntil ten years 
later ; it cannot have been one so much earlier, for nothing 
ia known of anything of the sort, and it would be in contra- 
diction to the circumstances ; not a Boman census, for that 
would not have summoned a Galilean to BetUchem ; quite 
as little a Jewish registering, for on such an occasion, as on 
that of a Boman one, Mary might have staid at home. 

The parents of Jesus had, therefore, no visible causo for 
ondertaking that journey just at a moment the most incon- 
venient possible for a pregnant woman. On the other hand, 
the Evangelist had so much the more reason to represent 
liiem as undertaking it, and for him that inconvenient time 
was just tho only convenient one, in order to make his Jesus 
be boru in the city of David, and thus an important character- 
istic of the Messiah adhere to his person. 



in. Jesus, as MsBsun, ues David, consecrated ukb 
David to his Oificb bt a Peophet. 



In order to represent the greater David in all points, it 
was necessary for the Messiah not only to be descended of 

■ Not even from Lnctaut. de MorL l'ar«ocutor. 23, to which Huschke appeals, 
admitting at tho same time that tho occurtvucc irae not only 300 joan later, tiut 
also s case of cxtntordinarj scvorit;. 
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David's line, and be bom in David's city, but also, as in the 
case of David, for a man of prophetic order to consecrate him 
to his regal oflSce by divine commission. In the case of 
David, Samuel performed this task, and it consisted of an 
anointing with oil, such as the Seer had already executed 
upon the first king. Said. But in reference to David, the 
divine command issued in the dispatch of Samuel to Jesse 
at Bethlehem, where Gk)d had promised him to point out to 
him from among the sons of that personage the one whom 
he had chosen (1 Sam. xvi. 1, fiP.) ; on the other hand, God 
had sent Said to Samuel and told Samuel on the entrance of 
Saul that Saul was the man whom he was to anoint (1 Sam. 
ix. 15, ff.). 

Now this antitype in David, of the consecration of the 
Messiah, had been crossed in the time after the captivity 
by another conception. The degenerate people was threatened 
with a terrible day of judgment to be held by Jehovah, but 
before this came upon them, the prophet Malachi promised 
(iii« 23, ff.), that Jehovah would make a last attempt to 
purify and save his people, by sending to them the Prophet 
Elijah, who, by means of his powerful preaching, would 
prepare their minds as much as possible for the reception of 
the God of judgment (Luke i. 17). He was the messenger who 
was to prepare the way of the Lord (Mai. iii. 1), and to him 
was referred the voice which at the end of the captivity was 
heard to call by the second Isaiah, to make straight in the 
desert a high-way for the God of Israel. This time of the 
return of Elijah, of this restorer of all that was degenerated 
and perverted, was waited for by the pious Israelite with 
longing, and they were called happy who should live to see 
it (Sirach xlviii. 11, ff.) ; and as ho, for whoso coming Elijah 
was to prepare men was subsequently considered instead of 
the Jehovah to be the Messiah, Elijah was expected as tho 
forerunner of the Messiah (Matt. xvii. 11). But ho was, in 
reference to the latter, to undertake at the same time tho 
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character which Samuel had had with David^ to anoint him, 
and thus as Samuel had made David, to make him known to 
others in his exalted destination.* 

Now no human being knew of Elijah having returned to 
life and having anointed Jesus, and it would have been 
dangerous to maintain it ; if therefore this mark of the Messiah 
was not to be lost, it was necessary, among the real persons 
with whom Jesus had come into contact, to find one who had 
some resemblance to Elijah, and had done somethingp to Jesos 
which might be so strained as to be considered an Anoint- 
ing. Such a resemblance was offered by John the Baptist, 
who had been popular shortly before the coming of Jesus. 
He had appeared in the wilderness of Judea, wbb, therefore, 
the voice in the desert spoken of by Isaiah ; he called men 
to repentance because the kingdom of Heaven was near, 
was therefore the preparer of the way for the Lord; he was a 
stem ascetic, was therefore in this respect to bo compared 
to the Tishbite. He had not anointed Jesus, but baptized 
him ; this might be considered an Anointing, if the object of 
the ceremony in the case of Jesus was not, as in the case of 
every one else, considered not as an obligation to repentance, 
but the dedication to his Messianic office, and the preparation 
for it.t 

The Baptist, who was bound by his calling to the Jordan, 
could not like Samuel on the previous occasion of the anoint- 
ing of David, be sent to the house of Jesus, but it was neces- 
sary for the latter, as was imdoubtedly done, to go to the 
Baptist at the Jordan. In order to undertake the Baptism 
of Jesus (Matt. iii. 13 — 17 ; Mark i. 9 — 11 ; Luke iii. 21, ff.; 
John i. 32 — 34), John did not, like Samuel for the Anointing, 

* The Jew Trypho. in the dialogue Tvith Justin, viii. 49, states this as the 
expectation spread among the Jewish people. 

t Even the baptism of Christians was sometimes described as an Anointing, 
in virtue of the imparting of the Spirit which was included in it. I John ii. 
20—27. 
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require a special divine commission^ as lie conferred it upon 
all without distinction ; but it was necessary that in the case 
of Jesus a particular importance should attach to it^ it was 
necessary that the powers requisite for the exercise of his 
Messianic office should be imparted to himj if not by means 
of^ but contemporaneously with the baptism which was to 
represent his Anointing. l!he essence of these divine powerSj 
or more accurately the bearer and distributor of them to 
men wasj according to the conception of the Jews, the Spirit 
of God. When S^nuel had anointed David in the midst of 
his brethren (1 Sam. xvi. 13)/ it is said that firom that self- 
same day the Spirit of Jehovah fell upon David« And of the 
branch from the root of Jesse, the Messiah, Isaiah (xi. 1, ff.) 
had prophesied that there shall rest upon him the Spirit of 
Jehovah, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit 
of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and of the fear 
of the Lord. 

Now in the Old Testament the pro-eminence of men of 
Gk)d in especial favour, as Elings and Prophets (Isaiah Ixi. 
1), had been, that the Spirit of Grod came upon them and 
was observable in consequence of the effects of a higher 
inspiration. This, in the new Church of the Messiah, had 
become common property, inasmuch as (according to the 
prophecy of Joel, iii. 1, ff.) the communication of the Holy 
Spirit was supposed to be connected with Baptism in the 
name of Jesus, and the laying on of hands by the Apostles 
(Acts ii, 38, viii. 17, xix. 5, ff. ; Eom. viii. 9, 11, 15 ; Gul. 
iiL 2). It was supposed that the communication to Christ 
himself must have been antecedent to this derived communis 
cation to the Christians ; it must, it was thought, be percep- 
tible not merely in its extraordinary operations, but it must 
itself have been a miraculous external occurrence. A natural 
symbol of the Spirit was always found in fire. John had 
predicted that he who should come after him would baptize 
with the Holy Ghost and with Fire. And thus, in fact, when 
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Christ had ascended the first oommunication from Heaven 
by him of the Spirit to the Apostles was distinguished from 
that before effected by their laying on of handsj as reported 
in the narrative in the Acts of the Apostles (ii. 8)^ by- the 
visible appearance of tongnes of fire^ and a Gt>spel used by 
Justin represented a fire as being kindled on the occasion of 
the Baptism of JesuSj as he stepped down into the water.* 
But together with fire there was^ in the expressions which 
the Old Testament used about the Holy Spirit, another^ 
symbol also introduced. It was to '' rest'* upon tho branch 
of David, to '^ descend^' upon it. Before the beginning of 
creation it had '' moved upon the face" of the primaeval water 
(1 Mos. i. 2) : " like a dove/' was added by the ancient 
Jewish interpreters, a dove which " moves'* or hovers over 
her young without touching them.f Moreover, in the time 
of Noah a Dove had again appeared (1 Mos. viii. 8 — 12), and 
as the saving water of Baptism was looked upon in Chris- 
tendom as the counter-type of this destroying water (1 Peter 
iii. 21), and the former, with its regenerating power, was 
moreover a parallel to the water of the creation, how obvious 
it was when tho Baptismal water appeared for the first time 
in its exalted significance, t. e. on occasion of tho Baptism of 
the Messiah, again to represent the Dove as appearing. Tho 
symbolism of the Dove as well as of the Lamb was besides 
familiar to Christianity (Matt. x. 16), and might appear even 
more suitable than consuming Fire to indicate the mildness of 
its spirit. 

The Gospel of the Hebrews represented this Holy Spirit 
not merely as descending upon Jesus in the form of a Dove, 
but also as passing into him ;% it was natural that to the 

* Dial. c. Tryph. 88. Similarly tho Pncdicatio Paul! ; according to the 
Tractatus do non iterando bapt. in Cyprian's Works, p. 142, cd. KigalL 

t See these and other passages in my Life of Jcsns critically discussed, I. 
116, ff. 

j; Qnotcd in Epiphanins, Ilocrcs. xxx. 13, comp. 29. 
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Ebionites, who, in opposition to the later doctrine of the 
Church, mwitained Qie original human nature of Jesoa, it 
should he of importance to bring ont in the most palpable 
manner his Bubseqaent higher preparation. In the three 
first Gospels also the narrative of the Baptism of Jesns, in 
its original plan, belongs, like the genealogy, to that point of 
view which saw in Jesua a human being naturally begotten ; 
bat even &om this point of view they might keep themselves 
aloof &om the eztravE^^ant feature of the entering of the Dove 
—without doubt into the month of Jesns — as the remaining, 
t. «. the continuance of the Dove over him, expressly, indeed, 
stated only by John, bnt onquestionably assumed by the 
others, equally well answered the same purpose for them, 
that namely of indicating, if not the immanence at any rate 
the permanence of the efibot of the dime principle upon 
Jesns. 

The Heavens opened and the Dove came ont of them. 
This, indeed, even without the great light which according 
to the Gospel is said to have shone around the place, showed 
that it was not a common Dove, but a being of a higher 
order ; still np t& this point the whole proceeding was but 
dumb show, requiring an expluiation. This explanation the 
Baptist could give ; it must bo to the effect that Jesus, by 
this communication of the Spirit, was prepared to be the 
Messiah, and was accredited as such by the visible portion 
of it. Such an explanation was supposed to be found in a 
bmooa passage of the Old Testament, hut it was put into 
the mouth of Jehovah himself, in the words of the Psalm 
(ii, 7), "Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thoo." 
That this speech refers to some Israelitish King, who is 
ihas declared to be the reprosentativo of God, maybe seen 
as certainly as it is uncertain and of no consequence to us 
what king may be alladed to in it.* In the New Testa- 
* Ccrop. be«ld«a, C. Meier, Tbo Three Royal Psnlms, Sec. in Zcller's Theok>- 
gkal Annaal, 1846, p. 3.14, IT., and Iliulg's Commenlar; on ilie [mnsBge. 
VOL. II, D 
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ment^ on the other handj the text is thrice repeated (Heb. i. 
6, V. 5 ; Acts xiii. 33), referred to Jesus and applied to the 
declaration of him as the Messiah or the Son of God in the 
higher sense. In the Psalm it was probably given through 
David (comp. Acts iv. 25) by divine commission ; what then 
more obvious now that it was to be verified to represent it 
as being solemnly repeated by God himself. Already was 
Heaven opened for the descent of the Holy Spirit as a Dove ; 
thus from the Heaven so opened the voice of Grod also might 
issue down, in order, by the well known divine address to the 
Messiah, to bring out into full expression the significance of 
the whole scene. 

In all this it is assumed that the voice firom Heaven origi- 
nally expressed itself in the form in which Justin quotes it 
from the memorabilia of the Apostles,* that is, exactly in the 
words of Psalm ii. 7 : '' Thou art my Son, this day have I 
begotten thee.'* In this form the passage was read by 
several Fathers of the Church of a later age, and this also is 
the reading given us by one of the MSS. of our Gospels in 
the passage of Luke.f In the Gospel of the Hebrews of 
Epiphanius, this form is combined with that known to us in 
our own Gospels. There, the Voice from Heaven says first, 
as we now find it in Mark and Luke : " Thou art my beloved 
Son, in thee I am well pleased /' then, again : " This day 
have I begotten thee.^' 

Then, when the flash of light appears the Baptist asks 
Jesus, ^^ Who art thou. Lord ?" whereupon the Voice from 
Heaven says in answer what we read in Matthew : '^ This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.'^ We learn 
clearly from the mode in which Justin attempts to smooth 
over the difficulty what the reason was for first putting 
in the background, and then entirely removing the words. 
This day have I begotten thee.^^ He says that it does not 

* Dial, c Tryph. 88, 103. 

f Comp. Hilgenfeld, The Grospcls of Justin, &c. p. 169, ff. 
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follow from these words that Jesus had not^ nntil that 
moment^ been begotten as the Son of God ; that it was not ob- 
jectively his Sonship with regard to God that commenced with 
his baptism by Johnj but only, subjectively, the knowledge of 
it on the part of man that did so. The words in question har- 
monised indeed very well with the view which, as we have 
pointed out above, lies at the foundation of the genealogies in 
Matthew and Luke, and which we find at a later period in 
Gerinthns and among the Ebionites, that Jesus had been a 
naturally begotten human being, to whom the higher prin- 
ciple was not imparted nntil his baptism ; but when Jesus came 
to be looked upon as having been from the first begotten by 
ihe Holy Spirit, which we shall soon see more clearly to have 
been the case with the authors of our three first Gospels, and 
as Justin also does, then these words created a difficulty, and 
had either to be explained artificially or to be entirely removed. 
But as in the latter case the voice from heaven would have 
been entirely lost, and this was undesirable, other words of 
Ck>d, also interpreted in a Messianic sense were seized upon, 
from Isaiah zlii. 1. Matthew, applying these words to Jesus in 
another passage (xii. 18), gives them thus : ^'Behold, my 
aervant, whom I have chosen; my beloved, in whom my 
soul is well pleased.^' This text must have appeared the 
more suitable to the baptismal scene, as in the sequel to it 
Jehovah declares that he has put his Spirit on this beloved 
one (who, indeed, according to the historical sense of the 
passage in the prophet is no other than the people of Israel). 
The harmony with the passage in the prophet is most 
obvious in the form in Matthew : " This is my beloved Son :*' 
in Mark and Luke in the address, " Thou abt my beloved 
Son,'' &c. &c.i the sound is still heard of the rejected passage 
in the Psahn. 

Accurately speaking, indeed, it was not this passage in the 
Psalm only that would not agree, with the change of view of 
the person of Jesus. K Jesus had been originally begotten 

D 2 
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hj tbe Holy Spirit) then wliat need was there for that Spirit 
to descend npon him F Was it then possible that over and 
above that physical Sonship, to say nothing of the indwelHng 
of the divine Logos, there shonld be a higher, more perfect 
commanication of the Divinity F And was it, generally, be- 
fitting Uiat the Son of Qod should snbmit himself to the 
baptism of repentance by Jolui? To remove the latter 
difficnlty^, the author of onr first Ooq>el (Matt. iiL 14, ff.) 
introduced the scene which represents that when Jesos came 
to the baptism of John, the Baptist endeavoured to divert 
him from his pnipose by the words, " I have need to be 
baptized of thee, and comest thou to me T" To which Jeans 
replies, " Suffer it to be so now : for t^ns it becometh as to 
fulfil all righteousness ;" >. e. without donbt to satisfy the 
expectation founded npon supposed types and prophecies 
that another Ehjah would anoint &b Messiah. 

Bnt while all impropriety in the act of baptism appeared 
to be removed, there still remained the contradiction between 
Uie supplementaiy commanication of the Holy Spirit and 
tiie (uiginal procreation by it, indeed it came ont all the more 
glaringly. If the Baptist made that objection before the 
baptism of Jesns, consequently before he had seen the mini- 
culous signs which followed upon it, then he must already 
bare known Jesns as one superior to him, and, as he con- 
fesses himsetf to have need of the baptism of Jesns by the 
Holy Spirit and fire, as the Messiah himself; consequently-, 
those signs could not have been intended for him, the Bap- 
tist, but they must have had reference to Jesus himself or to 
the people. The baptismal miracle referred to Jesus accord- 
ing to the original meaning of the narrative in the very 
literal sense tlwt it was on this occasion that the Spirit <^ 
God was first communicated to him; but this sense was 
excluded by the higher view of his person, and therefore 
Matthew and Mark represent the occurrence to us as a spec- 
tacle granted to Jesus (wo cannot indeed say with what object) 
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and perhaps (for tlie language is doabtfiil) also to tbe Bap- 
tist ; while Lnke, who also expressly embodies the Dove, 
makes all the bystanders witnesses of it. It was impossible 
that this mode of representation should satisfy the fourth 
Evangelist, who could be bat little inclined to admit that on 
this occasion his Christ had gained anything whic^ had not, 
with the Logos, already dwelt within him ; it was necessary 
that the purpose of the appearance should be decidedly 
transferred from Jesns to the Baptist, to whom it was to serve 
as a token whereby to recognise the Son of God. But he 
could only require this if he had not already known Jesus to 
be the Messiah ; and it is therefore expressly stated by the 
fourth Evangelist, that he had not, in oontradiotion and 
probably with definite reference to the first. And so from 
this point of view, the voice from heaven was also dropped 
out, being changed into a statement that God had on a pre- 
vious occasion pointed out to the Bapdst the sign that was 
to be expected. 

By this nuderstanding the Evangelical narrative of the 
miracolous appearances at the baptism of Jesus historically, 
that is, iu the spirit of the narrators and their time, and for 
this very reason accepting them non-historically, we escape 
a series of difficulties to which the theological explanation of 
them in tlie attempt to mAinfj^in the historical character of 
the ooonrrenoe must be subject. Thos, one interpreter, in 
order to make the miracle more acceptable, considers eveiy- 
thing as a vision, produced indeed by God, but only in the 
mind of Jesus and the Baptist ; another makes a real, but 
■till a natural Dove hover over Jesoa ; another prefers imagin- 
ing a meteoric-phenomenon, a flash of lightning uid a clap 
of thunder, which at the same time helps him to explain the 
voice from heaven. Explanations such as these would be 
the least of what we shotild have to encounter. But the 
question recurs as to what could be the object of a supple- 
mentary communication of the Spirit to bim who was bom 
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the Son of God 1 In order to answer this question, which 
from oar point of view solves itself, theologians hatched a 
whole nest of artifices and evaeiona one more absord than 
the other. The Spirit of God, says one,* dwelt in Jesus from 
eternity ; but now the Holy Ghost, the third person of the 
Godhead, came into a new relation with him, a relation 
different from the identity of the essence with Son and 
Father. The Holy Spirit, says another,t was innate in Jesns 
as the spirit of life, but at his baptism it was imparted to 
him as the apirit of Ms office j or he is said to have had &om 
eternity the conBcionsneas of Sonship as the Son of God, but 
he has received now for the first time Uie power of proving 
himself as such to the world — mere miserable sophistries and 
unmeaning abstractions, in which even the very authors of 
them can hardly have imagined or intended anything 
definite. 

Thus the Evangelical narrative of the occurrences at the 
Baptism of Jesus, notwithstanding all the additions which it 
has received &om other conceptions, may, in its main featores, 
be derived from the attempt to provide for Jesns as the Son 
of David an Anointing, and, combined with it, a communi- 
cation of the Spirit, of the same character as was imparted 
through Samuel to his ancestor. And we find this e^ort, 
in the case of one of our Evangelists, carried still fiirther up. 
The Books of Samuel, of which David is properly the hero, 
begin not with the history of David's birth, but with that of 
Samuel. Similarly Luke prefoces the histoiy of the annun- 
ciation and conception of Jesus wiUi that of his forerunner, 
and in such a manner that the imitation is not to be mis- 
taken. So iar as this goes this would be the place for 
tracing the origin and rise of the history of the in&ncy of 
the Baptist ; but that history ia so closely connected witli 
that of the announcement and infancy of Jesus that it can 
* Ebrard. Scicntiflc Criticiim. 361. 
t Luthardt, The Gwpd of J(^ in iU pocnliaiity, &c p. 238. 
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only be considered in connection with tlie latter. And tbis, 
being sketched from the point of view which considered 
Jeans, not as the Son of David, but the Son of God, must 
begin a new section. 



SECOND GROUP OF MYTHS. 

JESUS, THE SON OF GOD. 
I. JeSCB BXaOITEK OF THE HoLY GhOBT. 

S7. 

According to all that has been said so far it appears that 
Christianity, in its moral and religiona aspect, issued out of 
Judaism, but could not have issued out of Judaism until the 
tatter had been penetrated with all kinds of foreign matt«rj 
tending to modify its form, and more especially matter of 
Greek origin. This is also true of a conception which does 
not indeed belong to the spiritual basis of Christianity, but 
has contributed to define its form, the conception of Jesus 
as the Son of God. This appellation, applied to Jesus con- 
sidered as the Messiah, had its origin in the most ancient 
Jndmsm, bat had, in this, as we saw above, a merely figura- 
tive sense, not excluding mere human Sonship. As applied 
to Jesus the expression was taken literally — Jesus was con- 
sidered as the Son of God, with no human father. In this 
we cannot fail to see heathen notions acting upon the earliest 
circle of Christianity. 

The passage in the Psalm about the Son of God this day 
begotten, was, as we have seen, appbed to Jesus, in the first 
instance, by those who nevertheless considered htm as 
Joseph's Son, and understood that divine procreation and 
Sonahip in the traditional theocratic sense, i. e. that Jesus, 
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like the best of the Kings of Bavid'a line before him was to 
be considered as a faronrite and representative of God, only 
in an incomparably higher degree than they. It is true, 
indeed, that in reference to Jesas, the belief in his resurrec- 
tion, in his glorified and contimioas existence with Grod, 
contribated not a little to the exaggeration of this idea, 
witbont, however, immediately destroying the natnral view 
of his origin. The Apostle Paul, as we read in the intro- 
duction to the Epistle of the Bomans (i. S), says of Jeans, 
" which was made of the seed of David according to the 
flesh, and declared to be the Son of God with power, accord- 
ing to the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the 
dead" — and tbos we see how little these two points of view 
excloded each other. 

There is, moreover, even within the limits of Judaism itself, 
a tendency observable to oppose to one another the natural 
and religions points of view in such a manner that in the 
birth of person^^ of importance the share of the natural 
parents is limited as much as possible in favour of the 
divine co-operation. The Hebrew legend is fond of de- 
scribing individuals, upon whom in the scheme of Gk>d with 
his chosen people very much depended, as the children of 
old parents or mothers who had been long barren. Abra- 
ham, says the Apostle Paul (Rom. iv. 17, ff.], trusted in 
God, who quickeneth the dead and calleth those things 
which be not as though they were, therefore he considered 
not his own body now dead, when he was about an hundred 
years old, neither yet the deadness of Sarah's womb, but 
staggered not at the promise of God through unbelief, but 
was strong in faith giving gloiy to God, and being fully per- 
suaded that what he had promised he was able also to perform 
—that is in their old age to give them Isaac as a son. Agwn, 
Joseph, Jacob's wise and favourite son, and the saviour of 
his family, is the child of a mother who had been long barren; 
so also Samson, the strong hero, and Samuel the restorer of 
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the people and the pore worship of God ; in the case of the two 
last their birth, which had become improbable, is annooaced 
by heavenly messengerfi, as that of Isaac by Jehovah himself, 
lie fact that the history of the Baptist's birth in Lnke has 
the same onthne has been already alladed to, and in the 
apocryphal Gospels Mary also, the mother of Jesus, is repre- 
sented as a late bom child, and on this occasion one of these 
Apocryphal writers thus instructively discloses the idea that 
ties at the bottom of such representations. " God," he 
remarks, " if he doses the womb of a woman only does so in 
order the more mirocnlonsly to open it (^[ain, and to show that 
what is there bom is not the firuit of human passion but a 
gift of God."* If in the case of such late births it was 
considered necessary that God should have the greater share, 
it was obvions enough, in a case the issue of which was to 
be especially distingnisbed, to represent him as the sole t^ent, 
1. 1. as the share of the female, when the origination of a 
human being was in question, could not at all events be 
dispensed with, aa taking entirely and excIusiTely the place 
of the male. 

This snppositionj however, involved something calculated 
to repel the strictly orthodox Jew. God, as the Creator and 
Preserver of the world, and the operative powers in it, might 
open a womb that had long been closed, revive the dead 
powers of generation of old married people, without trenching 
on the parity of his snpersensuous nature ; but to represent 
his agen<^ as absolutely tiding the place of the absent male, 
aa the generative principle, was demurred to, because it 
appeued to degrade him into sensuaUty, to assimilate him to 
the philoprogenitive Gods of the heathen. There was, 
indeed, in the Old Testament a passage which lent itself to 
such a theory, and which has even by Christiana been long 
interpreted in this sense, the pass^e of the Virgin who is 

• Evangel, de Nativ. MariK, c. 3, Id Thib. Cod. apocr. N. T. L 323. Comp. 
mj JMe of Jesui, I. t30, Rem. 2. 
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to ooDceire, laaiali m. 14. When, in the time of King 
Ahaz, the kings of Syria and Israel advanced against Jadah^ 
and the trembling king Bned for the sapport of ABsyria, the 
Prophet gave him the tranqoillizing sign : CircunBtonceB, 
aays he, shall change fbr Ihe better so rapidly that a young 
woman,* now becoming pregnant (the wife, probably, of the 
IVopbet himself, comp. riii. 3, 8} will be able to call her son, 
borii within the proper period, Emmanuel, i. e. God with as. 
hi this pasB^O) in point of fact neither the Messiah, nor a 
birth &om a Virgin is spoken of : hat with the fantaBtic mode 
of interpretation prevalent among the Jews, this would have 
as httle prevented them from accepting the passage as an 
allusion to the Messiah, as the CSuistianB would have been 
prevented by the same reason from considering it as a pro- 
phecy applying to their Christ, if the conception of such an 
origin of the Messiah had been in existence among the Jews. 
Bat we have not succeeded in tracing this interpretation to 
prsQ-Chiiatian times. 

On the other lumd no proof is wanted to show that in the 
province of the Greco-Roman religion the idea of Song of 
God was currently in vogue. It roferred not merely to the 
demigods of tiie mythical period, but was also apphed to 
historical personages of the later times. In many cases it 
may have been the vanity of rnlers or the flattery of sub- 
jects ; in others it was undeniably a real faith of a narrower 
or wider cirole, and this faith sometimes appears veiy early, 
almost before person^^ so worshipped have departed this 
life. To say nothing of I^^i^ras, whom, at a later period, 
his enthnsiastio adherents represented as a son of Apollo,t 
there was a legend current in Athens, even in the life-time 
of his nephew Speusippus, that Apollo had had intereourse 

* For the Hebrew word meaiii • jonng mairiageable iromaii, ffhethcr mar- 
ried or fingle, not an aUoloto ritgia : like the Tirginec nopbo, and the pnellH 
jam Timm Bxpertc in Horace, Cum. II. 8, !S) III. 14, 10. 

t lamUidi. Vita PTthag. S. 
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^vnih. his mother Pericidone^* in reference to which a learned 
I^aiher of the Christian Church makes the remark that people 
ooold only conceive of the prince of philosophy as the son of 
a virgin (and of the God of Wisdom^ he might have added) .f 
Alexander the Grreat may^ indeed^ have himself originated 
the report that he was begotten by Zeus with his mother 
Olympias: Livy^t ^^^3 insinuates that the elder Sdpio 
favoured the rise of a similar legend that was current about 
him among the Boman people ; still less was Augustus too 
good for this^ as Suetonius and Dio Cassius§ give us^ from 
ancient sources^ an account of his procreation^ obviously on 
imitation of that of Alexander^ how, that is to say, his mother 
Atia fell asleep in the temple^ on occasion of a midnight 
festival held in honour of Apollo, and a snake had intercourse 
with her, and then after ten months she had a son who was 
considered the offspring of Apollo. But, however they may 
have arisen, histories of this kind were believed under many 
forms at a time, with the impulse of which towards contact 
with the supernatural world they corresponded, and thus we 
cannot be surprised if the Christians sought to give to their 
Messiah a birth of equal rank with these Teachers of philo- 
sophy and Bulers of the world of divine origin. In doing so 
it was natural that everything of a sensuous character, every- 
thing reUtbg to hnmaa intercourse, carefoUy removed as it 
was from the Greco-Boman narratives, should also be struck 
out from those of the Christians ; it was no God in a human 
or serpent form that had enjoyed the intimacy of his mother^ 
but it was the Holy Spirit, the supersensual creative power 
of Gk>d, which, in the womb of the pure Virgin, had called the 
divine fruit into life. 

In this form the conception might be acceptable even to 
the Jewish-Christian ; he found a prophecy of this mode of 
generation in the Son of the Virgin mentioned in Isaiah, ap- 

* Diog. Snet. m. 1,2, t Hieron. ady. JoTin. i. 26. 

t Book xxvi. 19. § Sueton. Octav. 94. Dio Cass. Hist. 45. 
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proximating types in the men of God of the Old Testament, 
bom late and coDtrary to humaa expectation, and wiUidraw- 
ing himself at the same time &om the old Jewish prejndicea 
by the ansensaal form in which the idea was clothed, he had, 
by the pre'Ominencs which an origin of this kind assmred to 
Christ aborc Moses and all Jewish Prophets, gained a strong 
weapon in the conflict with Judaism. 

Bat this conception, once attained, had now to be properiy 
bronght npon the scene, to be pnt forward in a regular 
narrative. For doii^ this, the most appropriate means, as 
in the case of moat of those Old Testament births at an 
advanced period of the parents' lives, was a snpematnral 
annonncement previons to the event. Then the natural 
father was in existence apon whom the Genealogy had built 
BO much, and who now must be set aside. Finally it was 
necesBuy to prepare for the heavenly scion a fitting re- 
ception apon earth. 

With regard to the two first points, we have in onr Gospels 
a twofold accoont, one in the first and one in the third Gospel 
[Matt. i. 18 — 25 ; Luke i. 26 — 38), of which, if we consider 
them without prejudice, the first will appear the earliest and 
most original. It is both sterner and more simple than the 
other. Sterner in so far as it puts forward the repnlsive fact 
oftho pregnancy of a bride without the ageni^ of the bride- 
groom, and, so far as the reader is conc^ned, immediately 
removes the difficulty by the addition that the pregnancy 
was caused by the Holy Ghost, but represents Josephj the 
bridegroom, as really taking offence, and only becoming 
subsequently pacified by an angel in a dream. In this 
account we do not team whether even Mary had been pre- 
vionsly made acquainted with the cause of her pregnaiu^. 
That she should not have been so, appeared to the author of 
the corresponding narrative in Lake, even if he were other- 
wise acquainted with that of Matthew, altogether too abrupt. 
StiUj in the case of Mary, violence could not be supposed to 
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hsn been offered to her as by lieathen gods in beatheii story, 
bat hIlo most, according to Lake, bare coma to an nnder- 
Bfamding about tbe matter. So an Angel is sent to Mar;'. 
And tiuB Angel is not a common nameless one, but tbe Angel 
known &om tbe Old Testament (Dan. viii. 16, ix. 21 ; comp. 
Tob.xii.25) as one of the highest dignitaries in tbe conrt of 
God. And be is deputed to annonnco to ber that she is 
fitVonred by God, so far as to become pregnant, and to be the 
Uother of tbe Messiah, and moreover that all this, as tbe 
u^el adds in answer to ber doubting question, is effected by 
QtB Holy Gbost, and that therefore the holy offspring of ber 
womb shall be called, in the foil sense of the words, tbe Son 
of Ood. Mary acquiescing in tbe divine pleasure, the 
■otbor considers it superfluous to add any thing by way of 
ezpluiation as to Joseph's conduct in tbe matter, aad 
oonmBely, Matthew thinks it anperflaous to state at all how 
Uory was informed of what was to happen to her. 

These discrepancies are caused by tbe diflerence in the 
plan of tbe two narratives. But they have two main features 
in conmion. They are these, Grat that a heavenly messenger 
announces the miraculoas conception of tbe Messianic infant, 
imd, secondly, that he fixes beforehand on the name, Jesus. 
InstanceB of this were already fumiabedbythe Old Testament 
types, in the histories of Isaac and Ishmael, of Samson and 
Samnel. As in Matthew the Angel says to Joseph : She, thy 
wife shall (or in Luke, to Mary, Thou wilt) bear a Son, and 
thou shalt call his name Jesus, exactly ia tbe same manner had 
Jehovah (IMos. xvii. 19] spoken to Abraham; Thywife shall 
bear to thee a sou, and thou shalt call hie name Isaac : as 
the latter nune is derived from the laagbter, at one time of 
Abraham himself (xvii. 17), at another time of Saralx (xviii. 
12 — 15), then of the people (xxi. 6), so, iu Matthew tbe 
name of Jesus is derived from the destination of the infant 
to save the people from their sms. And this f^ain is done 
in words which remind us of the announcement of Samson's 
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destination to save Israel from the hand of the Philistines 
1 Judges mi. 5). This imitation of Old Testament narratives 
]K)ints to an origin in a Jewish Christian circle. Agreeable 
vo it also is the Jewish view of the destiny of Jesns^ especially 
in Loke^ where the throne of David, endless dominion over 
tihe House of Jacoh is spoken of (i. 32, ff.) ; though in Matthew 
also, not only the sins are alluded to, from which the child, 
miraculously conceived, shall redeem lus people (i. 21), but 
also, in the Jewish sense, the consequences of them, that is, 
subjugation to, and malkeatment by, the people of the 
Heathen. 



58. Annunciation and Bibth of the Forebunneb. 

The history of the birth of Jesus is more artificially sketched 
in Luke than in Matthew. This, indeed, appears in the 
characteristics already considered, but is still more decisively 
shown by the fact that whUe Matthew is satisfied with making 
US acquainted with the beginning of the life of Jesus, Luke 
draws that of his precursor John, within the range of his 
description (i. 5—25. 36. 39 — 80). So far, as has been 
already remarked, the beginning of his Gk)spel resembles 
that of the first Book of Samuel, which also starts fix)m the 
history of the birth not of King Saul or King David, but of 
the Seer Samuel, who was destined to anoint them without, 
however, connecting the accounts of the nativity of these 
kings with that of Samuel, in the manner in which the 
author of the first chapter of the Gospel of Luke connects 
that of Jesus the Messiah and his forerunner John. 

Samuel's parents live on Mount Ephraim. So, likewise, 
those of the Baptist in the hill-country of Judea (i. 39). 
Samuel, the king-maker, was looked upon, at least in the 
later Jewish tradition, as a branch of the stem of Levi 
(1 Chron. vii. 26, fi*.), probably because the anointing of 
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Idnga Yna, accordiDg to the latest ordinance, performed by. a 
priest (1 Einga i. S9). So also -in Lake, the man who was 
to anoint the Messiah was, on the lather's side, descended 
firom Levites, while his mother ia even made a descendant of 
Aaron, and namesake of his wife (2 Mos. vi. 23), And by 
this, perhaps, as the mother of Jesns is called a consin of the 
mother of his precmvor (i. 36), a further point was supposed 
to be attuned, that, namely, of deriving the royftl Son of 
David tbrongh his mother from a priestly line, and conse- 
qnently of representing him as a Priest and King, after the 
order of Melchizedek (Ps. ex.. 4).* Samuel's mother had 
been long barren, so also is that of John. But the former, 
like Bachel and Leah, is associated as the barren bat 
beloved wife with another who bears children to her husband. 
The mother of the Baptist, on the other hand, is made a 
second Sar^ ; that is, according to the custom of that time 
she is represented as the only wife, baving grown old in 
barrenness, of a husband equally advanced in years. And 
the similar expression in both cases : " they both were well 
stricken in years" (Luke i. 7; 1 Mos. zviii. 11), leaves no 
doubt as to the imitation. Then again, it is in accordance 
with the type of Samuel, that the promise of the Son is con- 
nected with a religions journey ; in the case of Samael with 
the annual journey of his parents to Shilob, to offer a sacri- 
fice to Jehovah; in tliat of John, with the journey of his 
&ther to perform the duties of lus priestly office. The 
wish to have issue in the parents of Samuel, as the father 
had children by the other wife, was particularly strong on 
the part of the barren wife. It is, therefore, she who prays 
Jehovah for a son, and receives from the High Priest the 
assurance that her prayers are heard (1 Sam. i. 10, ff,). But 
in the parents of the Baptist the wish is supposed to be 
equally strong on both sides ; bat, as the wife in this instance 

* As ha appean in the Teatament of tlie twelre patriarch!, comp. HilgeQ- 
feld, Tbe Gospel of Jtutin, &c., p. 365, Remark. 
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does not accompaDy the husband, we mnst assnme it to have 
been made known to God hj him alone, daring the offering 
of incense in the sanctnary, and the asgel Gabriel to have 
appeared and signified to him the assent of the Almighty. 
The angelic appearance, which is not found in the history of 
Samuel, was borrowed by the ETaugelical accounts &om the 
history of Samson, who was likewise a son of parents ad- 
vanoed in years (Judges ziii.) ; to the parents of Samson 
the angel appears in some undefined place in the country, to 
Zachariah in the Temple. The canse of this difference is the 
difference in the position of the parents in each case ; bat 
the name of the angel which is peculiar to the narratiTO of 
Lake, and is taken &om the mythology of the Jews sobse- 
qoent to the Captivity, was to a certain extent already given 
in Samson's histoiy, where indeed the angel refoses to give 
his name (ver. 18), but is repeatedly designated as a ' Han 
of God,' which is jast the meaning of Gabriel. 

In the history of Samson no doubt whatever is expressed 
as to the fulfilment of the promise given by the messenger 
of God. Quite as little in that of Samuel, as to the assurance 
of the High Priest. The parents are not represented as 
being old in either of these cases, and conseqaeotly the 
result is not considered as improbable. Bnt the narrative of 
Luke makes the parents of the Baptist an old married couple, 
like Abraham and Sarah, and therefore borrowed also the 
featore of the word of the angel appearing, at first, incredible 
to Zachanah. As in that case, the parents in snccossion 
insist apon the objection arising irom their old age (1 Mos. 
xvii. 17, zviii. 12), so, in this, Zachariah insists upon it on 
his own behalf and that of his wife (i. 18) ; and as Abraham, 
on receiving the first promise that he, through his descen- 
dants shall possess the land of Canaan, asks the question, 
how he is to know this ? {I Mos. xv. 8), so, and in Uie san^ 
words also, Zachariah expresses his doubt to the angel {ver. 
18) I'hus the unbelief of Abraham and Sarah passed away ; 
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bnt ihej had as yet before them no similar example of the 
effect of airacnloiiB power ; on the other haadj Zachariafa, 
who, in the history of his people had several instaiiceB of this 
sort hefore him, was struck dumb, as a sign of punishment, 
until the fulfilment of the promise (rer. 20), as Paul, according 
to the narrative in the Acts, was struck blind for a time 
after t]^ reproachful apparition of Christ, and as Daniel 
became dumb after the appearance of the Angel (not indeed 
by way of punishment, but at the majesty of the figure), 
ontil he touched the lips of the prophet, and thus restored 
his speech (Dan. x. 15, S.). 

The name of the promised child is fixed beforehand, and 
this is a feature borrowed from the history of Ishmael and 
Isaac (1 Mos. xvi, 11, xvii, 19). The procopts, again, as to 
his future mode of life, how he is to avoid wine and strong 
drink, are word for word the same that were given to the 
mother of Samson for her observance during her pregnancy 
(Judges xiii. -t, vii. 14} j moreover, the dedication of both 
infants to higher objects from their mother's womb, and their 
waxing in the spirit is in botlk cases expressed in similar 
words (Judges xiii. 5, 24, ff. ; Luke i. 15, 80). On the 
other hand, the hymns of praise interwoven with the narra- 
tive in Luke, are taken from the history of Samuel. His 
mother, on bringing to the High Priest the son that had 
been given to her (I Sam. ii. 1, ff.), broke out into a hymn 
of praise. So Ukewise does the father of the Baptist, when 
on the circumcision of the latter his tongue is again loosened 
(Luke i. 67, ff.) ; although Sn particular points the hymn of 
Mary (Luke i. 64, ff.) resembles that of the mother of Samuel 
more than that of Zachariah does. 

Thus the author of this prefatoTy history in the third Gospel 
compounded his narrative like a Mosaic out of different anti- 
types in the Old Testament. And the process can only appear 
improbable to one who has no conception of the form of 
thought and authorship of the later Jews. The Jew of that 

VOL. II. K 
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period of the Epigoni lived so entirely in Uie earlier hietory 
of hia people, and in the aacred books in which that history 
was laid down, that he found in them everything' that snbse' 
qnently took place prefigured, everywhere propheciea and 
aymbols of following events, and the Poet likewise who 
wished to gloriiy the birth of a man of God of a later period 
conld imagine nothing bnt that all had taken place ^n con- 
nection with it as in the corresponding cases of sacred histoiy 
in primffival times. 

Otherwise the composer of the prefatory history is no 
spiritless imitator, but when the object he has in view re- 
quires it, can, without binding himself to matter already 
given, exercise independent invention. This is shown by the 
original manner in which he brings about a meeting between 
the mother of the Messiah and that of his precursor. In the 
arrangement of this meeting, his object was no other but 
that of glorifying Jesus by putting the Baptist as early as 
possible into a relation with him, and making that relation 
one of subordination. This object conld not be attained 
better than by bringing together, not the sons in the first 
instance, but the mothers, with the embryos of the sons already 
in the womb, and by representing something to take place 
significantly prefiguring the subsequent relative position of 
the two men. In order to give probability to their meeting, 
it was necessary that the women should be connected : their 
actual meeting was brought about by a hint of the Angel, 
who in order to make the fulfilment of the promise given to 
Mary credible to her, referred hef to what God had done in 
the case of her cousin Elizabeth, and which was scarcely less 
incredible. The author indeed puts a prognostic of the 
relation between the two sons into the words with which 
he represents the mother of the precursor as saluting the 
mother of the Messiah (i. 43) : " And whence is this to me 
that the mother of my Lord should come to me ?" i. e. how 
am I so honoured that, &c. And this, only referring to the 
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motlieni, implies the same aa is implied in tlie words put by 
l&tthew (iii. 14) into the moath of the Baptist on ths 
approach of Jesna : " I have need to be baptized of thee, 
and comestthoa to me ?" Bat the prognostic was incom- 
parahljr more striking if the embryo Baptist himself also 
took part in this homage. And the writer had before him 
an analogoDB instance in the Old Testament history. Rebecca, 
the wife of the patriarch Isaac, was also at first barren, and 
it was not nntil afler the prayer of her husband that Jehovah 
bestowed upon her those twins who were to be the progeni- 
tors of two nations, the Edomites and the Israelittes (1 Mos. 
XXV. 21). Hie subsequent relation between these nations 
had, according to the Hebrew legend, been already typified 
in the relation between the two children in the womb of their 
mother. First, their hostile position to each other by the 
feet that the two children straggled in the womb of their 
mother {xxv. 22) ; next the apiritnal superiority of the ver- 
satile but weaker Israel over the uncultivated strength of 
Edom, in the circumstance that on the occasion of the 
birth Jacob took hold of the heel of his first-born brother 
(xxv. 26; comp, xxvii. 36). But aa the Baptist was not 
to be the twin brother of Jesus, there was nothing else 
possible but that he should make, in the womb of his 
mother, a significant movement. Abraham had rejoiced 
that he should see the day of the appearing of Christ, and 
had been glad when (in Paradise) he had really lived to see 
it (John X. 66). In like manner the forerunner of Christ, 
while even in his mother's womb, expressed hisjoyatthe 
coming of him whom he was afterwards to announce by 
making a movement indicative of joy on occasion of the 
salutation given by Mary ou her entrance (i. 44). In order 
to do this it was necessary, for even miraculous histories 
prefer, in the secondary features, clinging to the natural 
course of things, that he should have entered upon the period 
at which embryos begin to move : hence the assertion that 
E 2 
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Elizabetli had been already pregnant for six montlis whea 
Maiy's visit to her was occasioned by the angelic mess^e. 

The hymn of praise which the mother of Samuel sings 
when ahe delivers up her infant, after being weaned, to his 
lofty calling, has been already spoken of as a model not 
likely to be left uunsed. It was obvious to put a similar 
hymn into the mouth of the father of the Baptist ; but before 
the birth and circumcision of the latter, gave a fitting oppor- 
tunity for such an outburst, Mary comes in with her visit, 
and now she anticipates Zachariah in pl^parizing the hymn 
of praise of Samuel's mother (comp. Luke i. 47 with I Sam. ii. 
1 ; Luke rer. 49 with 1 Sam. ver. 2 ; Luke ver. 51 with 1 Sam. 
ver. 3, S. ; Luke ver. 52 with 1 Sam. ver, 8 ; Luke ver. 53 with 
1 Sam. ver. 5 ; moreover Luke ver. 48 with 1 Sam. i. H), 
and leaves to Zachariah, for his hymn of praiso on the 
occasion of the circumcision of his son, only an anthology 
from different passages in the Psalms and Prophets. 



59. BiBTH OP Jesus. 



Annunciation of the birth of the Baptist ; annunciation 
of the birth of Jesus ; meeting of their mothers ; birth and 
circumcision of the Baptist ; birth and circumcision of 
Jesus : thus, in Luke, the narrativos are interwoven with 
one another. In Matthew, on the other hand, not only is 
nothing here said of the Baptist, but oven the birth of 
Jesus is only alluded to once before it and once after 
it : while the birth itself and its attendant circumstances, 
are not made the subject of a narrative. 

In Luke such a iian-ativo is found (ii, 1 — 20). The basis 
of it, the taxation of Quirinua, as the occasion of the journey 
of the parents of Jesus, we have already examined and found 
it to be an historical error, occasioned by a dogmatical 
necessity. The further features of the narrative ore referred 
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to this bftsia. As Btnmgera, only brought to Bethlehem by 
the taadng, the parents of Jesus have there no dwelling-place, 
•ad the same occasion having brought many strangers to the 
Bame locality, the parents cannot find room even in the inn, 
bat are obliged to find shelter in a stable — or, according to 
the apocryphal Gospels of the Infancy, and several Fatbora 
of the Church, in a cave not far from the place* — and to lay 
tlie new-born infant in a manger. Hence ensaes the transit 
^on into the pastoral world, to which, however, the author 
<^ onr narrative is led not merely by the stall and manger, 
bub is also concerned with it on it-s own account. The 
patriarchs of the Hebrew nation had been shepherds, and had 
received the revelations made to them in the midst of their 
flocks : the Angel of the Lord had appeared to Moses, the 
first Saviour of the people, t? hen he was keeping the docks of 
his father-in-law Jcthro (2 Mos. iii. 1, S.), and the ancestor 
of the Messiah, David, had been taken by God away from the 
flocks at Bethlehem, in order to feed his people (Ps. Ixxviii. 
79, ff.; 1 Sam. ivi. 11.) Inthosame way the Greco- Roman 
legends choose to represent their heroes, a Cyrus or Romulus, 
as being brought up among docks. f So also in this case they 
are poor simple shepherds in the &e\d, not the Pharisees and 
Scribes, or the cmel King in the capital, who are thought 
worthy of the first inteUigenco of the birth of the Messianic 
infant. 

It is night when the angel appears to the shepherds, and 
the glory of the Lord shines around them. This, again, is 
connected with anotheridea. According to Isaiah {ix. 2), the 
people that walks in darkness is to see a great light, and a 
light is to shine upon those that dwell in the land of the 
shadow of death. This prophecy is applied not only by 
Matthew (iv. 16) to the Messiah, Jesus, but also in the course 

• Justin Dial. c. Tryph, 78. Orig. c. Cels. i. 51. Proter. Jacobi, c. IB. Bvwig. 
de NatiY. Mu, c. 13. Jiutin also rofcrs lo Iraiah xxxiii. 16. 
t Uerodot. L 110,E Uv. 1. 4. 
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of the history of the Infaucy, in Luke (i. 79); it is tho Day-star 
from on high, the light that shiaeth in darkness (comp. John 
i. 5); and as soon as the symbol had got the privilege of 
being understood literally eren once, the night-scene which 
we have in Luke was the natural result. 

The Angel that appears to the shepherds in the heareuly 
light proclaims to them the birth of the Messianic Saviour 
in the city of David, and as a sign of the truth of his an* 
nouncement, refers them to the fact that on their return to 
the city they will find a new-bom infant lying in a manger. 
So Istuah (vii. 14), had given to Ahaz as a sign, a child still 
unborn, but to be called on his birth by a name of joyful im- 
port. And it was altogether in tho spirit of the Hebrew 
legend to represent somotimes the truth of a prophecy, 
sometimes the divine character of an event, sometimes the 
dignity of a man of God, as being guaranteed by the coinci- 
dence of an occurrence foretold as being about to happen 
immediately. (Comp. e.g. 1 Sam. ii. 34, x. 7, flf. ; Mutt. 
zxi. 2, ff. j Acts X. 5, ff., 17, ff.). As soon as this one Angel 
has delivered his message, the heavenly hosts join in chorus, 
the shepherds return to tho city, find the child, and tell the 
announcement that has been made to them in reference to it. 
At this the common hearers are surprised, but his mother 
keeps all these sayings in her heart and ponders on them, as 
formerly Jacob had thoughtfully preserved in Aw heart what 
Joseph, his miraculous son, told him of his dreams. 

The birth of Jesus having been thus glorified by angelic 
scenes, it seemed superfluous to embellish the scene of the 
circumcision as had been done on the occasion of that of the 
Baptist. Only it could not be passed over (Lnke ii. 21), in 
order, in accordance with the tendency of this history of the 
Infancy in Lnke, to bring into rehef the exact observance of 
the law on the part of the family of Jesus. 



II. Jebos, thb Cbbativb Woed op God, Incaenate. 
60. 
The view tliat Jesus was begotten by the Holy Gbost in 
the womb of a Virgin might indeed, aa above explained, be 
reconciled with the Jewish idea of Ood, by tho excluaion <^ 
every sensuous element from the conception. Still as the 
consideration of this element could not be prevented from 
oontinaally intruding, the theory retained something offensive 
not only to the Jewish Christians, but also to those converted 
from the Heathen, who had elevated their minds to a spiritual 
conception of the nature of the Deity. Christians, accord- 
ingly, of this description, and these in particular, were under 
the necessity of making their new form of religion indepen- 
dent of that of the ancient Jews, of attempting to raise their 
Christ above the nature of common humanity, and at the same 
time above the greatest of the Prophets of the Old Testament. 
A method of doing so, and of keeping clear at the same 
time of that objectionable theory, appeared to present itself 
to them, a method by which the same object might be 
attained, and at last a point even higher might be reached.* 
When it became impossible for the adherents of the 
murdered Messiah to consider him as dead, as a disembodied 
shade, i. e. when their faith in his resurrection aud ascension 
to God arose, they attained to a conception of Jesus which, at 
least from the moment of his roBurrection and ascension to 
heaven, placed him in the same rank with the rest of the 

■ Compare, on what folloira, Zcller, on the Chrlatotogj of tbe New Tcsla- 
ment. Theological Aoiinal, 1842, p. SI, fF. Philosophy of [he Greeks, iii. 2, p. 
£31, ff. Schwegler, the post- Apostolic Age, ii. 2B6, ff. Hellwag, Thooiy of the 
Pre-cxi<leiic« of Christ in the Ancient Christian Church, Theological Annual, 
1848, p. 14-1, £ 221, ff. Liicke, Commenlar; on the Gospel of John (third 
edidoa), L 383, ff. Baor, Cbristianity of the Three First Centuries, p. 308 fi- 
Tolkmar, Conunentarj on the Sereladon of John, p. 73, ff. 113. Iloliten 
Paul's Viuon of Christ, Journal of Scienlilic Theology, isei, p. S3I, ff. 
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court of God, the Angela, nay, even above them, as a Being 
to Trbom all power in heaven and earth was given by God 
(Matt, xzviii. 18). But, if his existence had not begun nntil 
the time of his hnman birth, he could not be even in the 
rank of the Angels, seeing that t^ey were as old as the crea- 
tion of the world. If he was to be made equal to them, he 
must have existed before his hmnan birth ; this most have 
been, not the originatioa of his person, but only a descent 
of it from his eu'lier anpersensnal existence. 

The formation of such a view of Jeans as the Messiah was 
assisted by several Jewish notions. The Son of Man in 
Daniel, who comes in the clonds of Heaven before the throne 
of God and is endowed by him with dominion of the universe, 
might have been originally intended merely as a symbol 
to mean the people of Israel. But when, as is obviously 
the case in our Gospels, the term was considered to apply 
to the Messiah, the latter was naturally looked upon as a 
supernatural Being. The name of Messiah, as well as the 
nation and their law, was considored by the -Jews as among 
those things which had existed in the mind of God, even 
before the creation of the world ; that is, as God, as they 
were taught by their own selfishness to believe, made the 
world for the sake of the Jewish people, and for their sake 
also would send the Messiah into the world, he must at the 
same time that be sketched the plan of the universe, have 
also had in his mind the Messiah and his mission to it. 
Now, the course of ideas of this kind is well known. What 
was previously intended is converted into a fact already 
executed, the ideal becomes the real pro -existence. From 
the description of God, as the God of Abraham of Isaac and 
of Jacob, Jesus inferred the continued existence of these 
Patriarchs (Matt. xxii. 31, S.). Just as easily might another 
person, on the supposition that the appearance of this 
Messiah was included in the eternal scheme of God in the 
creation, infer that he had been God at the time of the 
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L of the world. The description of Jesus as " tlie 
Beginning of tlie creation of Grod/' in the Bevelation (iii. 3), 
■tends on the dividing line between the ideal and real appre- 
hension of the notion. 

Something similar might he suggested by a peculiarity in 
Hio Mosaic history of the creation. It is well known that 
in the first Book of Moses the creation of man is told in two 
ways. Firstj i. 27, in the words, "And God made man 
in his own image, in the image of'God made he him, man 
and woman made he them ;" again, ii. 7, it is stated that 
Ood formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into 
liis nostrils the breath of life, and then, subsequently, made 
tiie woman of one of his ribs. This double narrative, which 
has persnaded modem criticism that two distinct portions 
are combined in the first Book of Moses, suggested to 
Jewish thinkers discoTories of quite a different sort. As 
it was said of Man, in the first instance, that he was made in 
the image of God, and, in the second, that he was formed 
of the dnst of the earth, it waa supposed that the same man 
conld not be meant, but that the first must have been the 
Bnperaenaoal heavenly man, the second (he sensual and earthly. 
We find this distinction in tho Alexandrian Jew, Philo } we 
find it also in tha Apostle Paul, and indeed applied to Jesus as 
the Messiah. According to Paul, Jesus is, in his nature, the 
other man, the second Adam, the image of God ; who, as 
heavenly, is contrasted with the first earthly man (1 Cor. xv. 
45; 2 Cor. iv. 4). He is called the second or the last, 
though created before the other, without doubt because he 
did not appear until after the first. God waited for the 
posterity of the earthly Adam to develop itself up to a 
certain point, and then, and not till then, in order to close 
the present period of the world sent upon earth in human 
form the heavenly Adam, who since his creation had been 
with him, as the Son of God, in a glorified form of light. If 
the Messiah, as the heavenly Adam, had thus existed since 
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the creation, he might still, even though he had not ap- 
peared among mortal men until the coming of Josas, have 
influenced mankind, and especially the chosen people, and 
when Paul on one occasion (1 Cor. x. 4-^9) calls Christ that 
spiritnal rock which followed the leraolitea through the 
wildernesBj and warns the Corinthian Christians not to tempt 
Christ as some of them had done, we are at all events not 
compelled to see in the first case a mere allegory, or in the 
second by a forced construction to evade the inference that 
Patd conceived his Adam-Christ, even at the time of the 
march through the wildemeas, to have stood in a peculiar 
relation to the people of iBrael. 

It is, aa is well known, a disputed point whether he attri* 
bnted to him a part in the creation of the world. When.indeed, 
we read in I Cor. viii. 6, " But to us there is but one God, the 
Father, of whom are all things, and we in him; and oue 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by him ;" 
we might at first sight suppose that these words can mean 
only that Christ was the Creator of the world, though in a 
secondaiy, more instrumental position. And if Paul is also 
the author of the Epistle to the Colossians, in which (i. 15, ff.) 
Christ is called the image of the invisible God, the first-born 
of every creature, for by him were all things created tiiat are 
in heaven and that are in earth, visible and invisible ; and if, 
therefore, the first passage is to be explained by the last, 
it would not be possible to doubt the creation of the world 
by Christ to be the doctrine of Paul. It is tmo indeed that 
according to the original Mosaic record, Man, even the 
Being created in the image of God, was not created until 
the sixth day, after everything else. And thus it is not 
exactly clear how he can be supposed to have taken part in 
the creation. But that his having been created would not 
exclude the possibility of hia own creative effica<^, we 
see from this veiy passage of the Epistle to the Colossians : 
after he had been created by God, all else, it is said. 
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woa them created by him. But if the Epistle to the ColoS' 
■iaDfl, together with those to the Philippians and Epheeians, 
belongs to a somewhat later period, and the passage in 
that to the Corinthians taken by itself admits of another 
explanation, still we see from them, as well as in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, what the tendency was of the coiuse of 
die development of these conceptions. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews, like that of the Colossians, while passing over 
die PanliDo idea of the primseval Man, connects the creation 
(rf the world immediately with the attribate of the Messiah, 
Son of God, taking it not in the Jewish theocratic bat 
in the metaphysical sense. The Son is the express image 
of the essence, the brightness of the glory of God, the First- 
born, through whom God created the Mona, i.e. the present 
and fntnre, the Tiaible and invisible world (i. 1 — 6), whom, 
afterwards, oat of consideration for men, he made to become 
like unto men, and to take upon him human flesh and 
blood (ii. 14, S.). In fact, we have here already the same 
nature which the fourth Evangelist calls the Logos, only 
that the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews does not use 
this term. And this is the more remarkable as he is acquainted 
with it (iv. 12, ff.), and must have been acquainted with it 
through his education in the school of Alexandria and Philo. 

Like the whole of the Alexandrine philosophy, the idea of 
the Logos in Philo has a double root, Jewish and Grecian. 
But it is not the speech of God for the purposes of creation, 
1 Mos. i. ; for even in the application of it, Ps. xxiiii. 6 j 
"By the word of the Lord were the heavens made, and all 
the host of them by tho breath of his mouth/' we have not 
yet even a poetical personification ; and the Memra of tho 
Chaldee Paraphrase of the Old Testament is to bo considered 
rather as a retrospective e&ect of the Alexandrian idea of the 
Logos. On the other hand, through the whole Hebrew 
litOTatnre of Reflection and Proverbs, from the Book of Job 
and of Proverbs up to that of Sii'ach and the Wisdom of 
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Solomon, there nuiB the ides of tihe divine WiBdom which, in 
Job (xxviii. 12, S.), is plainly only a poetical personification, 
bnt in the Proverbs (especially chap, viii- and iz.) is 
described in such a manner that even if the author did not 
intend it might easily suggest a real personality. Wisdom 
here appears speaking in her own person. She boasts of 
having been made by Grod — as the beginning of his way 
before his other works. When he laid the foondation of the 
earth she was by him, and was his delight, as she, on the 
oUier hand, has her delightin the Bona of men. According 
to Sirach, also (chap, xxiv.). Wisdom was created by God 
before all time, proceeded at the beginning from the mouth 
of the Highest ; she sooght for herself a firm habitation 
among the nations, until she was told of God to tabernacle 
in Jacob,* and to have her possession in Israel (comp. Baruch 
iii, 3C, S.). In the Book of the Wisdom of Solomon (vii. 25, ST., 
I. 1, ff.). Wisdom is the efiBuence of the glory of God, and 
the brightness of the eternal light, the Spirit of God that 
orders the world and is the friend of men, that preserves 
goodness in the world, takes his dwelling in the souls of 
pious men, and in particular led the people of Israel on the 
march through the wilderness in the shape of the pillar of 
cloud and the piUar of fire. From this Word of God which 
forms and preserves the world, the last quoted apocryphal 
book diatinguiahes the Word of God not only as the Word 
that creates but also judges, and likewise representa it as 
Buch in a personal character. When the Egyptians continued 
in their unbehef in the presence of the miracles of Moses, 
then, in the midst of the silence of the night (Wisd. xviii. 
14, £F.),.the Almighty Word camo down as a mighty champion, 
carrying his solemn command like a sharp sword, and placed 
himself (like the Angel of the pestilence, 1 Chron. jadi. 16) 
between Heaven and earth, filling all with doath. 

Now, the system of Greek philosophy that next to the 
li imtiiniatr 
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Platonic obtamed the greatest influence over tlie Jews in 
Alexandria was the Stoic. In this system^ the term used to de- 
Bcribe the divine Reason penetrating and artificially moulding 
the world was not Wisdom, but that by which the Alexandrian 
translation of the Old Testament and the Jews who spoke 
Greek universally designated the creative Word of God, the 
term Logos. This term, from a peculiarity of the Greek 
language, meant at the same time Beason and Word. The 
consequence was that philosophizing Jews in Alexandria soon 
accustomed themselves to ascribe to the divine Logos what 
had been before attributed to the divine Wisdom. Thus, in 
Fhilo especially, the contemporary of Jesus who survived 
him, the Logos on the one hand corresponds to that which 
in the Proverbial literature of the Jews is the divine Wisdom 
and on the other to that which in the Stoics is the Beason 
of the World, in Plato and the Neopythagoreans the Soul of 
the World and the World of Ideas. The Logos of Philo is 
the Mediator between God and the world : it stands on the 
boundary line between the two, and makes their intercourse 
possible, inasmuch as, in a downward direction, and being 
the essence of the Divine Ideas, it informs the world with 
these, while, acting upwards, it represents the world, and 
especially Men, with God. It is neither uncreate, or created 
as we are, but came into existence, being, however, the most 
ancient and most original of all that did come into existence : 
it is therefore a God to us as Beings who stand far below it, 
not God absolutely, but a second or subordinate God. This 
Logos, as an invisible Angel, led the Exodus of the people of 
Israel out of Egypt, in the pillar of cloud and fire, and is 
probably to be understood by the superhuman appearance 
which, according to PhUo, in the Messianic period, being 
cognisable only to the saved, but invisible to all besides, is to 
load back the scattered Jews into the land of promise. Still, 
Philo conceived of the Messianic Prince, who was to place 
himself at the lead of the returning people as something 
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distinct from this superlmmaii i-eason. For Kelookod upon 
tlie Logos as sopersensnal, not capablo of Gntering into 
matter, scarcely indeed as a definite personal Being. 

Bat the combination of these two Ideas, that of the Logos 
and of the Messiah or Christ, could not be long delayed. 
The Mediatorial character which the one had to sustain 
between God and the chosen people, the other between God 
and the world in general, could not fail to unite them. In 
the New Testament indeed they are not found in combina- 
tion except in the Gospel of John, or before it {i, 1 — 18). 
The Apostle Paul, though assuming an exiafcence of the 
Messiah anterior to man, knows nothing of a Logos in PhUo's 
sense. The term is fonnd in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
but in the same way as in the Book of Wisdom it is placed 
by the side of Wisdom, so the Logos is placed, as a sharp, 
all-penetrating and judging spirit (iv, 12, ff.), by the side of 
the Son who creates and redeems the world, the brightness 
of the glory, and the express image of God {i. 1 — '6). In 
the Revelation of John (xis. 13) "the Word of God" is 
written as his mysterious name on the head of Christ ap- 
proaching as a conqueror. But by this Jesus is only intended 
to be described as the herald and executioner of the Divine 
sentence upon the world. This is shown by the context, and 
especially by the sharp sword which (ver. 15) goeth out of 
his mouth, and which is this powerful word of God. Besides, 
it is clear that the later author of the Gospel, who is likewise 
supposed to have bomo the name of John, might take to this 
description of the Apocalyptic John and understand it in its 
metaphysical sense. It can however hardly be the case that 
the author of this Gospel was the first who completed the union 
of the two ideas. For it is found, if not earlier, at all events 
independent of him in other writings of the same period, 
especially in tliose of Justin Martyr, who wrote in the interval 
between 147 and ICO a.d., and, as has been already remarked, 
it is found in him in a form differing in so many ways from 
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the type of John, tHat we see clearly tliat he, like the author 
of the fourth Gospel, adopted the doctrine of the Logos as a 
current idea of the time, and used it in his own way for 
his theory of Christianity. 

The entrance of the higher nature that appeared in Christ 
into the world of man is described by Paul (Bom. viii, 3) in 
the following words : ^' God sent his own Son in the likeness 
of sinful flesh,'^ i. e. in a body which was like the sinful 
human body (only like, because he was himself without sin). 
When the Apostle expresses this idea in the following 
terms (Galat. iv. 4) : '^ God sent forth his Son made of a 
woman, made under the law/^ this has as little to do with the 
exclusion of male agency in the histories of the Infancy as 
given in Matthew and Luke, as when on any other occasion 
(Rom. i. 3, ff.) it is said of him that ho was made of the 
seed of David according to the flesh, but declared to be the 
Son of God according to the spirit of holiness, by the resur- 
rection from the dead. On the contrary, there is no doubt that 
Paul conceived of his Christ as a naturally begotten man, 
with whom the Son of God, the heavenly Adam, perhaps 
before his birth, united himself. 

Nor, in the Gospel of John, which describes the higher 
Spirit as the divine Logos, the only-begotten Son, who from 
the beginning was with God, and by whom aU things were 
made, is anything more accurate stated with regard to the 
mo^e of his entrance into mortal life. It is only said (i. 14) 
that the Word became flesh, i, e. took a human body ; but at 
what moment or how wo do not learn. We have, in this 
Gospel, quite as little reason as in Paul, for supposing 
the exclusion of male participation from his procreation. 
Not only by the Jews (vi. 42), but also by the Apostle Philip, 
after ho had already recognised in Jesus the Messiah pro- 
phesied by the Law and the Prophets, is Jesus, without the 
hint of correction, described as the Son of Joseph (i. 46). As 
faithful Christians, natural human beings in their origin, 
^' are bom, not of flesh and blood, nor of the will of man, but 
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of God" (i. 13), 80 also, according to the view of Jobn, 
might Christ himself, notwithstanding his perfectly human 
procreation, be the only begotten Son of God. But the 
EivangeHst does not give a hint as to when this nnion took 
place. When, indeedj it is said of the Logos, aa the true 
light (apparently in reference to the period of the Baptist's 
ministiy), that it lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world (i. 9), and immediately after, on the occasion of the 
baptism, the Holy Spirit is represented (i. 32, S.) as abiding 
npon Jesns, the inference has been drawn that the fourth 
Evangelist conceived the baptism of Jesus to have been the 
moment of the union of the Logos with man.* Bat the Spirit 
in the form of a dove, which he represents as descending upon 
Jesus on this occasion, cannot bo immediately compared with 
tbe Logos, but is a remnant of the most ancient view of the 
higher nature in Christ, which the Evangelist follows as tra- 
ditional, though it did not fit in with his doctrine of the 
Logos ; as the descent of the Spirit upon Jesus on the occa- 
sion of the baptism would not have fitted in with the sjTioptic 
notion of the procreation of Jesus by him. The most probable 
supposition is that the fourth Evangelist connected that 
union with the first beginning of the life of Jesus, after the 
manner of the Platonic ineorporating of pre-existent souls, 
but passed over the history of the Infancy, partly because 
it was much more difficult to conceive the subordinate God 
incarnate in the age of Infaacy than the human being who 
had been begotten of God, partly because a Gospel of the 
Infancy was too humble for the lofty style and higher Sight 
of his description. 

But if the views of the Prologue of John and those of the 
synoptic histories of the birth with regard to the origin of 
the person of Jesus on the other, are equally unlike the more 
ancient view given in the history of the baptism of the 

■ Ilitgcnfeld, The Goapeb, p. 341. Tbe QoeatioD of the Gotpels, Theolo- 
gicn) Annual, lSft7, p. 522. Cump. bIbo BreUcbneider, Ptobubil. p. 6, 1S8. 
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Mesaiaiuo preparation of that person, still they cannot there-^ 
tore be reconciled with each other. 

The solution of Jnstin,* that hy the H0I7 Ghost or power 
of the Highest, which Matthew and Lake describe as the 
efficient caose of the pregnancy of Maiy, only the Logos is to 
be nnderstood, does not hold good. Whether Spirit or Word> 
there mnst always be a difference between, on the one hand, 
a divine natnre that has become flesh in Jesus and abided 
immanently in him, and, on the other, merely a divine opera- 
ticm occasioning hia procreation. In the latter oase, the 
onbject of &b Evangelical history is produoed by this opera- 
tion ; in the other case it already exists and only enters, in 
virtoe of its incarnation, into another form of existence. In 
the one case, the personality of Jesna is a mixed product of 
fructifying divine operation, and receptive, human, t. e. female 
co.«peration ; in ike other, it ia the pure, divine, personality 
of the hogoB, to which the homan element in him stands 
in the relation only of a transitory appurtenance. 



61. 
But it was not merely when a loftier, anperhnman subject 
for the porsonahty of Jesus, the Messiah, was sought for that 
the divine Wisdom of the Proverbs and of Sirach presented 
itself, but Jesns, the Teacher, pointed in this direction. 
Wisdom frequently appeared in those writings as the In- 
structress of men ; as soon as Jesus was looked upon as the 
ideal of a Teacher, it was obvious to put him in the place of 
Wisdom, the Instructress of men. When, in Proverbs (ix. 1, 
ff.) it ia said of Wisdom that she hath buUt her house, she 
bath slain her beasts, she hath mingled her wine, she bath 
furnished her table, she hath sent forth her maidens, she 
crieth upon the highest places of the city, " Come, eat of my 
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bread and drink of the wine wtich T have mingled 1" we are 
reminded oftlie ETangelical parable of the Feasts (Matt. 
Xxii. 1, £F. ; Luke xiv. 16j ff,), where, likewise, the Master 
Beads his servants into the streetB of the city, with the invita- 
tion tliat his feast is prepared, his oxen and his fdtlings are 
slain, and all is ready, only the guests are wanting. In this 
parable it is God himself who takes the plaoe of Wisdom in 
the Proverbs, but we have already above seen a case in which, 
in the Evangelical tradition, Jesus has been substituted for 
her. The speech about the Prophets and Apostles, which 
were sent to the Jews, and ill-treated and murdered by 
them, which Joans in Luke (xi. 49, ff.) brings forward as 
words of the " Wisdom of God," are attributed to him in 
Matthew (zxiii. 34, ff.) as spoken directly by him, and uttered 
in his own name ; as the ancient Jewish -Christian writer 
Hegesippns describes tlie companions of Jesus as those who 
had been thought worthy to bear, with their own ears, 
" God-inspired Wisdom."* 

The conclnsion of thobookof Sirach (chap. 61) is a thanks- 
giving, in which tho author, as a pupil and distributor of 
Wisdom, uses in part exactly tiie same words which in a well- 
known passf^ti in the 6rst and third Gospels wo find put into 
the mouth of Jesus. " I will praise Thee, Lord and King," 
he says (ver. 1, ff-), both for protection and preservation, and 
also for the gift of Wisdom which he has vouchsafed to him. 
And now he crie8( ver. 23), " Drav) near unto me, ye unlearned, 
seeing your gouls are very thirsty (ver. 26), put yonr neck under 
the yoke and J^t your soul receive instruction ; I have had 
but little-^our and have gotten unto me much rest." 
Here the words of Jesus in Matthew (xi. 25, ff.) cannot fail 
to occur to us : "I praise thee. Father, Lord of Heaven and 
earth," after which follows the thanksgiving peculiar indeed 
to him, for that God has hid these things from the wise and 
prudent and has revealed them unto bnljcs. Then follows, 
* Quotctl in EoKbiug, EcclcsiMticsl IliBtmr, iii, 33, B. 
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BOcilj as in Sirach, tho invitatioii, " Come to me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy ladoBj and I vnWffive yoa rest ; take my 
yoke cpon yon .... and ye sliall j!nd rest to your soult." 
Snch a coincidence caa hardly be accidental ; bat it may be 
■npposed that possibly Jesus may have had in his mind the 
jMSBBge of the Book of Sirach, which waa originally written 
in Hebrew. 

Bat in the Proverbs (viii. 1 — 22, S.) we hear Wisdom call, 
" The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his way, before 
his works of old. ... Before the monntains were 
■etUed was I brought forth. . . When ho appointed 

the fouidations of the earth, then was I by him as one 

bronghtap with him, and I was daily Ha delight 

Now, therefore, hearken nnto me, all ye children : for blessed 
are they that keep my ways, for whoso findeth me £ndeth 
life, and shall obtain favonr of the Lord, but he that sinneth 
against me wrongeth his own sonl ; all they that hate mo love 
death." Again, wo read in Sirach {xxiv. 1, S.), "Wisdom 
shall praise herself, and shall glory in the midst of her 
peoplo. . . I came out of the month of the Most High 
. . . (ver. 19, ff.). Comeunto me, all ye that bo desirous 
of met . . . they that oat me shall yet be hungry, 
and they that drink me shall yet be thirsty," &c. &c. When 
we are reading these speeches, we are looking into the very 
cradle of the speeches of Christ as given in John. The 
historical Jesna was combined with the Wisdom of the 
Apocrypha and the Old Testament, the office of Wisdom as 
the Instructress of mankind assigned to him, and also as 
helpmate of the Divinity at the creation. The asseveration 
of Wisdom that whoso findeth her findeth life, that he that 
sinneth against her wrongeth his own soul, all they that hats 
her love death, is re-echoed again in many ways in the 
speeches of Christ in John {e. jr. iii. 20, ff. 36; v. 24); the 
invitation of Wisdom to eat of her bread and to drink of her 
drink, nay to eat and drink horhorsclf, is also found in the 

p 2 
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mouUi of the Chrifitof John (iv. 10, ff., vi. 61, ff., vii. 37) ; 
only that what Wisdom adds, in Sirach, that wlioso has 
eaten and drank her once will always hanger and thrist for 
her, is changed in John by Jesns into a higher sense, to the 
effect, that whoever comes to him and believes in him, will 
never thirst, as the vater which he giv^ becomes in man 
himself a well springing to etem^life{Ti. 27, 35, iv. 14). The 
Vine also and its branches, to which Christ, in John, com- 
pares himself and his disciples (xv. 1, ff.), is taken Irom the 
speeches of Wisdom in Sirach (xxiv. 16, ff.). And, generally, 
the expression in the Book of Sirach, " Wisdom shall praise 
herself, and shall glory in the midst of her people," imparts 
its character to all the speeches of Chriiit in the fourth 
Gospel. Such a continuons glorifying and praising of itself 
is not the least offensive on the part of a divine Idea or 
attribute personified, but becomes so immediately it is 
transferred to a real human person, even though compoouded 
of Gk>d aod man. 

Thus, in his speeches, Jesus was identified with that 
Wisdom which speaks in the Old Testament and its Apocry- 
phal Books. And this Wisdom, in consequence of the 
familiarity of educated Jews with the Platonic and Stoio 
philosophy, was at a later period transformed in Alexandria 
into the idea of the divine Logos, and in the course of the 
second century Christianity forced its way into a circle thus 
cultivated. The natural result was what we have in the 
Gospel of John, that Jesus in his speeches glorifies himself 
as the principle of Salvation and of Life, like the Wisdom of 
the Proverbs and of Sirach, and finally in the prologue ia, 
in exact accordance with the doctrine of Philo, introduced 
as the Divine Logos, the Creator of the World. 
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JESUS THE SECOND SCAN. 

62. Hi8 Life exdanqesed and psesebved bt the Stab 

OF THE Messiah. 

It may be said that whoever reads Snetonius intelligently 
cannot fSail to be enlightened as to the mode in which the 
mirables of the Evangelical history are to be viewed. For 
from the snpemataral procreation till the ascension the two 
lines of miracles ran parallel^ and though the Old Testament 
narratives of miracles may offer moro decisive points for 
comparison^ still on the side of Suetonius there comes under 
consideration the useful fact that his prodigies and miracles^ 
when they cannot bo explained on natural principles, aro 
recognized by every one as fables, and now, considering the 
speaking similarity of the almost contemporaneous imperial 
miracles to the Christian, it begins to be too difficult at the 
present day to see in the one set fables, in the other true 
histories. 

The theme of the group of narratives immediately before 
ns : The life of a child destined for great objects endangered 
and miraculously preserved is one of the fundamental themes 
of all heroic legends ; which, not to go in this place beyond 
the point at which a real connection between the people and 
legends is probable or possible, we find recurring in the 
Hebrew, the Persian, the Greek, and Roman legend. To say 
nothing of the dangers which threatened the infant life of 
Zeus, or of Hercules, and the mode in which they were 
averted, we find the theme in the histories of the infancy of 
Moses in the Pentateuch, of Abraham in the later Jewish 
legend, of Cyrus in Herodotus, of Romulus in Livy, and then 
in the same century in the history of the childhood of the 
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first Boman Smperor in SnetonioB, and of the Christian Mes- 
siah in the Gospel of MatUiew (chap. ii.). The theme is car- 
ried ont in all of these with featnres so similar that it ia 
impossible to overlooh either the influence of one legend 
npon the other, or the common pe^'chological sonrce of all. 
This sonrce is that law of the inu^^ination which leads men 
to endeavonr to make the r^ne of a good, and therefore also 
of a great, man the more sensibly felt by the near approach 
of the possibility of his loss on the one side, and by the caro 
of providence for his preservation on the other. And as 
r^;ardB the inflaence of one legend upon the other, such 
influence on the part of the Mosaic legend upon the Christian 
is unmistakable, on that of- Persian on the Greek probable, 
on that of the Romans at least possible. 

In the history of the Infancy of Jesns the mode in which 
the danger ia brought about is peculiar. The cause of it is 
a Star, which about the time of his birth appears in Heaven, 
and guides Eastern Magi to Jerusalem, where their inquiries 
after the new-bom King of the Jews attracts the attention of 
Herod the Great to the latter. Thus the Star appears as the 
means wHch gives occasion to the danger to hia life. Still 
the legend with regard to it had an object of its own. There 
is a behef coming from boar antiquity even to our own times, 
that new appearancea of stars, particularly cometsj coining 
unexpectedly and vanishing again, prognosticate revolutions 
in human aSairs, birth and death of great men, or, in better 
cases, good wine. Men start &om the supposition that so 
striking a phenomenon in the Heavens must have, corres- 
ponding to it, a similar one on earth, in the circnmstances 
of mankind. Then, when among a hundred cases such a 
coincidence happens, this is looked npon as a proof of the 
hypothesis. The ninety-nine, meanwhile, are overlooked, in 
which the natural phenomenon pasaes without any historical 
parallel, and then, couvcraely, when an historical event 
Iiappens which it is wished particularly to distinguish, some 
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eoctraordinaiy natural phenomenon wliioh never took place is 
myented to correspond to it. Whether in the case of a 
traditionary narrative of this kind we are to assume that the 
natural phenomenon really occurred^ and was only brought 
by the narrator into close connection with an historical event 
with which it had in reaUiy nothing to do^ or that the alleged 
phenomenon rests entirely upon fiction^ will have to be decided 
by the presence or absence of other unsuspicious statements 
with regard to that phenomenon^ also by the character of the 
narrative and its sources. When Suetonius* relates that on 
the occasion of the first set of games which Octavian gave in 
honour of his great uncle^ after his murder^ a comet was seen 
for seven days, and was considered by the people to be the 
soul of the deified Cadsar, it is possible, independently of this 
superstitious application, that the notice of the appearance 
of a comet at that time may be perfectly correct, because the 
narrative contains nothing contradictory to the nature of such 
a meteor, and because the historian lived near enough to tho 
time and the place of the occurrence to get credible informa- 
tion with regard to it. And we do, in fact, learn from Plinyf 
that in Augustus' own memoranda the phenomenon was 
mentioned. But when we read in a rabbinical author]: that 
at the moment of Abraham's birth a Star stood in the East 
which swallowed up four other stars, each of which stood in 
one of four quarters of the Heavens, what is said to have 
happened is so extravagant, the date of the origin of tho 
account is so far removed from that of tho alleged occurrence 
that in both respects it may be looked upon as a more 
romance. Lastly, Justin§ tells a story about Mithridates, 
to the eflTect that in tho year in which he was bom, and in 
that of his accession, a comet appeared, each time for seventy 
days, every day for four hours, of so large a size and so 
bright that it occupied a quarter of the sky and outshone 

♦ Julius, 88. Comp. Plutarch. CoJS. 69. f ^^is*- Nat. II. 23. 

t Jalknt. Rubeni, f. 32, 3. § HUt. PhUipp. 37. 2. 
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the biightmesB of the bhh. la this case^ also, the description 
of the phencmienoD is at least highly fobnlous^ and whether 
WB are to believe or not the general statement, that in one, 
at all events, of those two periods (for the duphcation is more 
than suspicious) a oomet did appear will depend upon an 
examination of the soorcos which Justin, or rather Trogna, 
from whom ho extracts, made nse of in the composition of 
his history. 

Now, in the first place, the composition of the narratire 
in the Gospel of Matthew of the star that appeared on the 
occasion of the Birth of Jesns, was not so far removed from 
the occurronce in question as to he doubted on this ground 
alone. A report <^ an extraordinary phenomenon having 
appeared in Palestine might just as easily have been pre- 
valent in the country eighty, or even a hundred and mora 
years after the event, as that about the comet of Caisar in 
the time of Snetonins, t. e. of IVajan. But hero a distinction 
appears to the disadvantage of the Kvangelical narrative. 
The comot in Suetonius coincided with the games in honour 
of CsQsar, consequently with on event to which general 
attention was directed, and in connection with which the 
celestial phenomenon that coincided with it must have im- 
pressed itself upon the memory of the people and have also 
been entered in contemporary memoranda. The birth-year 
of Jesus, on the contraiy, apart from the Evangelical narra- 
tives, the truth of which has still to be proved, was marked 
by no particular event as regards those who were hving at 
the time. Bo that a hondred years after it could scarcely 
have been known with certainty whether a phenomenon, 
supposing such a thing to have been sonriving in the memoiy 
of men, was seen in that year or in another. 

As regards, in the second place, the description of the 
star in Matthew, wo learn that tho Magi saw it in the East, 
and that when they had recognised it, we know not how, as 
the star of tho new-born King of tho Jews, i. e. the Messiah, 
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ihe^ oommenced tibeir joumoy to Jerusalem. It is not said 
that the' star continued visible during this journey. On the 
OGfntrary when, on the command of Herod, they had set forth 
on the road to Bethlehem, it comes into sight again all at 
onoe, and not only precedes them as a guide, but also con- 
tinueB stationary, in so marked a manner, over the house of 
Seaasf parents, that the Magi likewise stop and, with their 
presents, enter the house. What sort of a star it was we 
aro not told, but whatever it may have been it is impossible, 
if it was a natural star, that it should have done what 
Matthew says it did, and if it was a supernatural one, i. e, a 
star immediately sent from and guided by God, it should 
have done more, that is it should have avoided Jerusalem 
and taken the Magi straight to Bethlehem, so as not to have 
aroused the old Tyrant in the capital and hand over the poor 
inJGmts in Bethlehem unnecessarily to the sword. We must, 
therefore, in any case set aside every thing supernatural in 
the star, such as its going before the Magi, and its stopping, 
and the only question is, whether we have reason also to give 
np the appearance of the star altogether, or to maintain it as 
historical. 

Now no other historical document of that time, as far as 
we know at present, does accredit it ; but Kepler— a great 
name — ^in order to get a datum for determining the true year 
of the birth of Christ, has calculated that in the year 748 of 
the City of Rome, two years before the death of Herod, a 
conjunction of the planets Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars took 
place, and in this conjxmction, Kepler, and after him a series 
of modem astronomers and theologians* have found, as they 
suppose, the historical nucleus of the Star of the Wise men in 
Matthew. But, independent of the fact that Matthew speaks 
not of a group of stars but of one star, a conjunction of two 

* Comp. as a specimon of all the rest, Wicsclcr, Chronological Synopsis of 
the Four Qospcls. 
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or OTen of three planeta is not of Boch rare oocarrence 
(between Jnpiter and Satom eveiy twenty years) as to 
aj^Mer to Orientals, acquainted with the stars, so very extra- 
ordinary a thing as is represented in the narratiTe of Matthew. 
Hence, even Kepler himself did not consider the mere con- 
junction of the planets by itself as sufScient, bat surmised 
that a new and extraordinary star may have been combined 
with it, as was the case in his own time in the year 1604, 
Then these three planets were in conjunction, and on a sud- 
den such a star did appear, and having shone for some timo 
with the brightness of a star of the first magnitude, it 
gradually waned and at last disappeared. As, however, 
there is absolutely no internal connection between the 
appearance of such a star and the conjimction of those 
planets, the truth or otherwise of the supposition that as in 
the year 1604 after Christ, so also at the time of his birth, 
the appearance of an extraordinary star may have coincided 
with an ordinary conjunction of planets, remained undecided 
until Professor Wieseler at Gbttingen discovered in Chinese 
registers, that in fact in the fourth year before the beginning 
of our epoch (and this epoch places the birth of Jesus just 
this much too late), a bright star did appear and was visible 
for some time. 

AJl honour to the accuracy of the Begistera of the celestial 
kingdom, all honour, too, to a theology whose zeal to rake 
together proofs of the truth of Christianity drives it to the 
wall of China. We, on our pari;, most confess that the 
journey is too far, nay, that it appears to us to be a circuit- 
ous route, as we think we have the object of the search "in a 
better and more satisfactory form close at hond. For let us 
even suppose that we had for the birth-year of Jesus a comet, 
or an extraordinary but still natural star, still we have not 
such an one as Matthew describes his to have been. For 
that not only appears to the travellers, but actually goes 
before them. And it does not, like other stars, stop 
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wlien ihe persons in motion stopj but stops first where they 
are to stop. Now a star is a heavenly body, existing for 
itself and for objects entirely distinct firom our earthly affairs. 
On the other hand, we find exactly snch a star as we require^ 
a star from which all the services performed for the Mes- 
aanic pilgrims might be expected, which Matthew boasts 
that his star performed, in the fourth Book of Moses (xxiv. 1 7) . 
The Star out of Jacob, announced by Balaam, is not a real 
star, but the Star of the Messiah, and therefore could not 
refuse any service which it might be the pleasure of the 
Jewish-Christian faith to impose upon it in honour of the 
Messiah. 

The episode of Balaam and his prophecy is, as is well 
known, one of the most beautiful poetical pieces in the Old 
Testament, composed at a happy period, when the spirits of 
the people had just been raised a&esh by victories over hos- 
tile neighbouring tribes, especially Moab and Edom. The 
composer of the piece clothes this feeling in a narrative, ac- 
cording to which Balak, the terrified Moabitish king, makes 
Balaam the Seer come from the Euphrates against Moses, 
advancing victoriously out of the Desert, in order to curse 
Israel, but who, instead of cursing, is inspired by Jehovah 
with blessing and lofby prophecies in favour of his people. 
Among these prophecies is found also the following (ver. 17), 
'' I shall see him, but not now; I shall behold him, but not 
nigh : there shall come a star out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall 
rise out of Israel, and shall smite the comers of Moab, and 
destroy all the children of Seth.'' It is manifest here that the 
expression, ^^ a star out of Jacob^^ answers to that of ^^ a scep- 
tre out of Israel'' to express the same object. The addition, 
therefore, in ver. 18, " Out of Jacob shall come he that shall 
have dominion,^^ is not necessary in order to convince us 
that by the former ones a glorious ruler is symbolically 
meant. It is equally clear, in the next place, that by this 
Ruler is meant, not the Messiah, but an historical King of 
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Isniel, perhaps the very one ouder idiom Uie Poet was living, 
and whose achiereioenta, in order to exalt tiiem the more, 
lie repreaents as being foretold by a Seer as early as the 
time of Moses, though there may be a question as to what 
king i& intended, whether David or a later one. 

Now the Chaldee paraphrase of the Pentateuch, which is 
considered older than om- Gospels, has, inatead of the star a 
king, and instead of the sceptre tiie expression an Anointed 
one. And thus, if the alloaion to the Messiah was not exactly 
eatablished, still the way to it was prepared, as every king 
might be called an Anointed one, or Messiali. It is certain 
that many of the later Babbis miderstood the passage of the 
Messiah ; and it is also probable that snch an interpretation 
bad already become traditionary in mnoh earlier times, &om 
the fact that the pBeado-Messiah who kindled the Jewish 
insurrection under Hadrian, openly called himself, in accord- 
ance widt this passage. Bar Cochba, i. e. Son of the Star, 
He might, indeed, style himself so if he only understood the 
Btar as a symbohcal descriptaon of the Mesaiaih, bat the spirit 
of literalism and astrological superstition of the time co- 
operated BO far, that by the Star out of Jacob a real star 
came to be understood, which was to appear at the time of 
the Messiah and announce hia coming. In the Apocryphal 
Testament of the twelve Patriarchs, dating from the end of 
the first Christian century, it is said of the Messiah,* " And 
his Star shall rise in Heaven aa a King's, beaming forth with 
the hght of knowledge :" nay, as the 'birth of the Messiah 
was announced by a star, that of Abraham, on the part of 
the Jews, was represented as being so likewise. But if tbo 
eopectation was once established that a star woold appear 
about the time of the birth of the Messiah, it wiU be admitted 
that a Christian who cherished it must have been convinced, 
and as the author of an Evangelical prefatory hiaboty would 

• Teit. Levi, le ; lu Fubrio, Cod. J'seoilopigr, V. T. 584, tL 
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nBtnrally say^ that the appearanco of it coincided with the 
birth of Jesus^ whether he know anything of a particular 
oelestial phenomenon or not — also that in the description 
which he gave of the Star of the Messiah^ he would be guided 
not by historical inquiry^ but solely by his own conception 
of the Star of the Messiah. 

Consequently, the author of our narrative took the Star 
from the fourth Book of Moses, and ho took the Magi &om 
the Star. For who could havo observed it first and recog- 
nised in it the Star of the Messiah but men initiated into the 
aecrets of natural, and especially astronomical, philosophy, 
and those too coming from the East, the ancient home of 
mysterious knowledge, pipbably from Babylonia, from the 
Euphrates, whence also Balaam came, who had beheld that 
Star fi<om far off in the distant future, as now his successors 
aaw it in the nearness of the present ? 

But the Magi bring presents for the Messianic child whose 
Star they had seen. Balaam had brought nothing of this 
kind ; on the other hand Balak had been compelled to per- 
suade him to undertake the journey out by presents which he 
sent to him at the Euphrates (4 Mos. xxii. 7). Balaam 
came, persuaded by the gifts, and the result was that he saw 
immediately the Star out of Jacob ; the Magi came guided 
by the Star in order to bring presents. Here there is in the 
copy a perturbation, only to be explained by the influence of 
another type, which, however, we have not to go far to seek. 
The Messiah was not. merely the Star out of Jacob, he was 
also the Dayspring from on high (Luke i. 78 j comp. Matt, 
iv. 16), the light that, according to the prophecy of Isaiah 
(Ix. 1, ff.), was to rise up over Jerusalem, and to which peo- 
ples and kings wore to draw nigh with rich offerings. By 
this Light, indeed, the Prophet, as he expressly says, under- 
stood the glory of Jehovah, i . e, Jehovah himself, who being 
reconciled to Israel at the end of the captivity, was to return 
to Jerusalem which had been deserted by him in consequence 
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of their sinB (comp. Ui. 7, ff.), in order to restore and to reign 
orer them, now that they had been purified and received into 
grace. When however the return ont of captivi^ and the 
restoration of the worship of Jehovah had taken place, and 
' the farther promise of glory had been in no respect fulfilled, 
the natural consequence was that the promise was referred 
to a more distant intare which oonld be none other than the 
time of the Messiah. For him also the presents of gold and 
frankincense mnst be intended (ver. 6), which the Gentiles 
were to bring, as, indeed, it was said in the seventy-second 
Faolm (ver. 10), of a King who was to judge the people of 
Israel with righteoasness, break in pieces his oppressors, 
help the poor and needy, and who shall be feared so long as 
the Sun and Moon endure, thus of a mier under whom at a 
later period it was impossible to avoid understanding the 
Messiah that the Kings of Arabia and Saba shall bring him 
presents, and among them in particular Gold. And it is, as 
it were, a sort of obscure reference to the real origin of this 
feature in the Evangelical narrative that in ecclesiastical 
tradition the wise men from the East were, at an early period, 
supposed to have been Kings. 

The narrative therefore in the first Gospel about the Magi 
Mid their Star is the result of a combination of the two pro- 
phecies of Balaam and the second Isaiah, understood in a 
Messianic sense. From the first comes the star and the fea- 
ture that those who see it are astronomers ; &om the other the 
feature that they follow the celestial light, t. e. according to 
the combination of both prophecies, are led by the Star, uid 
that they bring presents to the new-bom Messiah, to which 
the star leads them ; to which the Evangelical narrative, per- 
haps from Psalm xlv. (ver. 9), which is also interpreted in 
Heb. i. &, in a Messianic sense, added the Myrrh. More- 
over, Uiey who bring the ofiFerings are represented in Isaiah 
as belonging to the foreign nations among whom the Jews 
had sojourned during the captivity. So also in Matthew 
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the Magi are to be considered not as foreign Jews, but as 
Heathen^ and the ecclesiastical legend in taking the wise 
men bom the East to be the first representatives of the con- 
Tersion of the Qentile world to Christianity, has in this also 
shown a more correct appreciation of the fact than many 
modem theologians, who, in order to make the inquiry of the 
Magi more intelligible, saw in them foreign Jews. 



63. 

In the Evangelical narrative, the Magi, in order to find 
tiie new-born King of the Jews, turn immediately to Jeru- 
salem. The reason of this representation might appear to 
be contained in the passage of Isaiah, according to which the 
bearers of the presents travel to this place. But the main 
reason is that the tyrant Herod lived there. For the history 
of the Star and the Magi, although, as wo have seen, of inde- 
pendent Messianic import, also servos the purpose in the 
connected narrative of exposing the life of the new-bom 
Messiah to danger, and of bringing about a miraculous pre- 
servation from it, thus placing in so much clearer light 
the great value of his life and the divine protection extended 
over it 

It has already been remarked, that the history of the 
Infancy of the first Saviour of the nation served as a typo 
for that of the second. Herod is the second Pharaoh, and 
he, like the latter, would have efiected the murder of the one 
he wished to kill, together with that of the others, if that one 
had not been preserved by a higher Providence. Pharaoh, 
however, as we are told in 2 Moses i., was concerned with 
many children, not with the one alone, of whose birth and 
destination he knew nothing. His object in issuing the 
command to put to death all the infants of the Israelites 
was only to prevent the ^dangerous increase of the people. 
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Herod, on the contrary, waa concerned only, with the onO 
Messianic Infant, of whose birth he had been told by the 
Magi ; and it was only beoanse he could not effect his object in 
any other way, that be gave orders to despatch all the male 
children of a certain »^ who might be fonnd in Bethlehem, 
the BQpposed city of the Birth. Meanwhile, like bo many 
other Old Testament narratives, that of Pharaoh's mnrderous 
command has been further embellished in the sequel, and in 
a manner which made it still better adapted to serve as a 
type for onr Evangelical account. That Pharaoh, in issuing 
his command should have made no particular reference to an 
Infant of a destiny so exalted, and bo dangerous to himself, 
as Moses, appeared but httle in accordance with the impor- 
tance of this child. So in Josephua,* who in all probability 
followed in this an old tradition, it is represented that Hia- 
raohwas induced to give the order for a general massacre by 
a declaration of his scribes (as Herod by the inquiries of the 
stranger astronomers), as to the approaching birth of an 
Infant who should some time bring help to the Israehtes and 
humble the Egyptians. 

So far the account of Moses follows the track of that 
of Cyrus, Romulus and Augustas, and upon this track that 
of Jesus ran parallel to it. Pharaoh or Herod is, in the case 
of Cyrus, his grandfather Astyages, in that of Bomalus and 
Bonus their great uncle Amulias, in that of Augustus, the 
Roman Senate. Astyages had a dream, which the Magi 
interpret for him, that his daughter should bear a son, who 
would be king instead of him.t Amulins naturally feared 
the vengeance of the twins for the deposition of their grand- 
father.:^ Before the birth of Augustus, it waa said to havo 
been prognosticated at Rome by a prodigy that Nature waa 
pregnant of a King for tho Roman people. § How prone the 

* Antiq. 2, 9, 3. t Ilcrod. L 108. J Li». I. 3. 

§ SuetoD-OctaT. 94. 
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popular imagiitattoii of the Hebrews eBpeciaUy was to fictions 
of this kind, is clear from the fact, that in later Jewish writ- 
logs the account of the peril which threatened the life of the 
Lawgiver was copied also in the history of the Patriarch 
of tiie nation. In this case Pharaoh is Nimrod : in one 
accoont Nimrod sees a star in a dream ; this star, according 
to the other acconntf actually appears in the sky, and his 
sages explain it to him to mean that a Son is at that moment 
bom to Tharah, from whom shall come a mighty nation, 
destined to inherit the present and the future world.* And 
when the same feature had been introdnced into the history 
of the Infancy of Jesus, it was at last, like the secondary 
rainbow, also introduced into the history of the Infancy of 
the Baptist, who having been endangered by the massacre 
at Bethlehem was swd to have been preserved by a miracle-t 

Now in the legend of Cyrus, Romulus, and Abraham, the 
tyrants give special orders for murdering only the children 
who are pointed oat as dangerous to thom j the narratives of 
Moses, Augustus, and Christ resemble each other in this 
that the Potentates sock to catch the destined infant, who is 
unknown to them personally, in a wide net together with 
others. In the original narrative of Moses, Pharaoh, as has 
been already remarked, docs not oven know generally that 
the birth of such a child is impending ; in the later form of 
the legend in Josephus, like Herod in Matthew and the 
Roman Senate in Suetonius, he does know thus much, 
but like thcin he does not know which of the children that 
are to be born, or which have just been born, is the dangerous 
one. So Pharaoh gives orders to drown all the male children 
of the Israelites ; the Senate, not to allow any male bom in 
that year to be brought up ; Herod, to despatch all malo 
infants found in Bethlehem and the surrounding districts of 
two years old and under. At first, indeed, Herod wished to 
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pnt himself in a position, like the tyranta in the legends of 
Cyrus, Romulus and Abraham, to attack the dangerous 
infant immediately, hoping to get information of it 
through the Magi on their retnm from Bethlehem ; and it 
was not until they, in consequence of a warning from above, 
had avoided Jerusalem on their return that he took other 
measures, and wo now also understand for the first time why, 
just at the beginning, when, with his original purpose it could 
be of but little importance to him, ho still had felt it necessary 
to make sach careful inquiries of the Magi as to the time 
when the star had first appeared to them, in order thereby to 
get a datum for the probable age of the child. Now such 
an order for a general massacre, though not quite in accord- 
ance with the sagacity, is quite so nevertheless with the cruelty 
of the old Herod. Still it is rendered more than doubtful 
by the historical consideration that neither Josephns, who is 
otherwise bo explicit about Herod, nor any older author makes 
mention of it, excepting one of the fourth century after 
Christ, who manifestly confounded the execution of one of 
Herod sons, ordered by him, with the notorious massacre of 
the infants told in Matthew.* 

There is a discrepancy between our narratives in the mode 
in which they represent their miraculous child as being pre- 
served from mortal danger. In the Mosaic and ancient 
Bomau legend, in which in accordance with the geographical 
character the children were threatened with a watery grave, 
the Kile plays in Egypt, the Tiber in latium, which a 
basket laid upon the shore and the compassion of thoso 
concerned, are the means by which the infants are saved ; 
in that about Cyrus, the sagacity and kindness of those who 
are charged with the commission of the murder; in the 
legend about Augustus, the interest of the Senators them- 
selves who have had sons bom to them in that year deprives 
the resolution of the Senate (of which, besides, quite as little 
* I Hacrob. Salnm. ii. 4. 
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is known from other eourcos aa of Herod's massacre) of all 
«ffect ; the narrator in tlie first Gospel liei'o introduces a 
motive, much used indeed generally tliroughout the legen- 
dary history both of Jews and ciarly Christians^ but an espe- 
cial favourite of his — a suggestion in a dream. An angel, ap- 
pearing to Joseph in a dream, had already warned him not to 
be oSended at the pregnancy of hia bride (i, 20) ; then, in a 
dream (whether or not by an angel is not expressly said, but 
at all events by God), the Magi are cautioned on leaving Betli- 
lehom not to return to Herod {ii. 12) ; now, while tho latter 
is occupied with threatening tho infants at Bethlehem with 
the massacre, tho angel of tho dream advises Joseph to fly 
to Egypt (ii. 13) ; immediately after the death of the tyrant 
he tells him to return into tho land of Israel (ii. 20) ; and 
thencomes, by way of supplement, the recommendation ofths 
dream not to go to Bethlehem into the province of tho no less 
cruel Arehelaus, but rather to turn towards Gidiloe {ii. 22). 
A miraculous star, and five mimculous dreams within a 
few yeara, of which four are impai-tcd to tho same person, 
however, is almost too much, especially if it can bo shown 
that several of these might have been combined not only 
without disadvantage, but with manifest advaiitage. It is 
clear at once that the last warning by a dream might havo 
been dispensed with, if, by the one before tho last Joseph 
had boon recommended to go to Galileo, instead of indefi- 
nitely into the land of Israel. Still tho separation into dif- 
ferent dretims at least did no harm. On tho otluv hand, as 
hits been already pointed out, it was productive of very im- 
portant harm that either the star, which was so conversant 
with pointing out the road, did not, iustead of leading the 
Magi to Jerusalem, lead them straight to Bethlehem, and 
from thence homo, or that the warning of tho dream was not 
giveu on the way to Jerusalem before tho visit thci-e. fc'or 
thus the interference of Herod and tho massacre at Beth- 
lehem might have been avoided. It is intelligible that God 
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Bbonld permit craelties of this kind in the regular coarse of 
nature and Iiistory ; but it ia incredible tliat he ahonld himself 
prodace them by his own extraordinary interference. In this 
case the children at Bethlehem wonld hare remained nnhurt 
had not the Magi given the alarm at Jerosalem after having 
been guided to that citf by the star. 

We hare therefore here not only no natural or historical 
occuTrenoe, but not even such an ono as we might imagine to 
have happened on the supposition of a miraculous interference 
by Providence. We are therefore entitled all the more to 
consider it as one which a pions Christian from among the 
Jews would have imagined towards the end of the first 
centuiy. Such a Christian would feci it neoessaTy to have a 
massacre of innocents ordered by a tyrant, from which, by 
a miracle, the second great Saviour of the nation escaped, 
because the first Saviour also escaped, by a higher Providence, 
a massacre ordered by a tyrant, and because, over and obovo 
all that, the passage in Jeremiah about Rachel weeping for 
her children (xxxi. 15; Matt. ii. 17, ff.), a passage which did 
indeed, in the mind of the prophet, refer to tho carrying away 
of the people into captivity, might bo applied to this massiu^re. 
And then of miraculous dreams, tha more the better. ' Not 
only had the men of Qod of the old covenant hod such, but 
it was especially considered as a mark of the last, i. e. of the 
Messianic times, that in consequence of the imparting of the 
Holy Spirit men and women sliould prophesy, old and young 
see visions and dreams (Joel iii. 1 ; A cts ii. 17). 

The method of preserving the Messianic child from tho 
murderer Herod, pointed out to his guardian by the angel in 
the dream, is flight out of the country. In the Revelation of 
John (xii. 5, ff.) the child which the woman clothed with the 
snn, and crowned with stars, standiog npon the moon, is to 
bring forth, is caught up to heaven from before the Dragon that 
lies in wait for it to swallow it, while the mother flies into tho 
wilderness. Cyrus, Romulus, are brought up among shop- 
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herds, Moses by the king's daughter, until a enbsoquent 
occarreiice, that of killing an Egyptian, a^r he has grown 
op to manhood, occasions Lib Sight out of the country (2 
Mob. ii. 15). It is clear that it is this later Sight of the first 
Sarioor which the Erangelical narrator has in his mind in 
describing the earlier occurrence in the life of the second 
Saviour, from the &ct, that in assigniug the motive for the 
rrtom of the latter after the death of Herod, he uses the same 
words aa the Old Testament writer uses in speaking of the 
Tetom of Moses after the death of Herod : " Go," says 
JeboTab in the latter case, " return into Egypt, for all the 
men are dead which sought thy life ;" after which it says, 
" And Moses took his wife and his sons, and set them upon 
an ass, and he retnmed to the land of Egypt" (2 Mos. iv. 19, 
tt.). " Arise," says the angel in the dream to Joseph (who 
lay asleep, Jehovah having appeared to Moses while awake, 
and having therefore made use of a different introductory 
expression), " and take the young child and his mother, and 
go into the land of Israel ; for they are dead which sought tho 
yonng child's life ;" whereupon, we are also told, he arose, 
took the child and his mother, and came into the land of Israel 
(Matt. ii. 20, ff.). We see here how Joseph steps into tho 
place of Moses, Mary into that of his wife, and the child 
Jesus into that of his children, and the occloBiastical legend 
with a true feeling as to the origin of the legend has also, 
out of that of Moses, introduced the ass. 

The first Saviour, having grown up in Egypt, fled out 
of Egypt to Midian, the last, bom in Palestine, flies to Egypt, 
and subsequently returns from it again. In this the narrator 
sees the fulfilment of the prophecy of Hosoa {xi. 1) ; " Out 
of Egypt have I called my Son." By the term " Son'* the 
prophet was, indeed, far from meaning the Messiah. 
Jehovah begins, " When Israel was a child, then I loved him ;" 
then continues, " and out of Egppt I called my Son ;" says 
further on, " he taught Ephraim to go, taking them by their 
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arms, but, notwitlistanding, they have oEFered to idols." Now 
in all this it is palpable that by the Son, as elsewhere by the 
Servant of God, no one is meant but the people of Israel. 
It 13 true indeed that the passage spoke of the Son of God ; 
but the Son of God was, according to the Jewish- ChriEtian 
interpretation, the Messiah Jesus ; if, therefore, God had 
called his Son out of Egypt, Jesna (and as a child, for iu 
Hosea " teaching to go" is spoken of) must once have been 
in Egypt, lliat, according to primeval Christian logic, was 
a perfectly conclusive argument, of which the Jews at all 
events had no right to complain, as it was from them that the 
Christians had learnt this logic. Moreover, events of great 
antiquity rendered Egypt an obvious place for Uio infant 
Messiah to fly to. Even if the lawgiver had fled not to, but 
out of, Egypt, it had repeatedly been the place of refuge for tho 
Patriarchs from scarcity and famine. If, as Hosea had done, 
tho people of Israel were considered as a whole, it might be 
uaid to have passed its earliest childhood (the Patriarchal 
1^') iu Palestine, and tho later in Egypt, and had subsc- 
qucutly been called thence by God into the land of its 
destiny, and now it was obvious to copy this course of life of 
the collective Son of God, in the individual life of the per- 
sonal ono. 

Finally, we have our first Evangelist's ossarance that by 
Joseph's journey to Nazareth, the prediction of the Prophet 
that " he should be called a Nazarene" (ii. 23] was fulfilled. 
From this we may see tho lengths to which he was carried 
by his zealous endeavour to seek up supposed prophecies in 
the Old Testament, and the arbitrary manner in which he 
pressed such passages into the service in defiance of all rules 
of correct interpretation. By this prophecy nothing, cer- 
tainly, is meant but that in the Prophets the Messiah is fre- 
quently designated as a Shoot of Jesse, for which Isaiah, in 
the iwssago best known, xi. 1, uses tho Hebrew word Nezer 
(other Prophets, as Jeremiah xxiii. 5, xjudii. 16 ; Zoch. iii. 8, 
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vi. 12, tJte synonymous ZemachJ, in which, together with the 
literal meaning of the word, a mysterioDB allusion to Nazareth 
aa the fntnre home of the scion of David is supposed to bo 
implied. 
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Temple. 

Taming now from this narrative in the Gospel of Matthew, 
we throw a glance of comparison on the one other Gospel which 
gives ns a history of the Infancy, that of Lnke. And we End 
in the same place an account totally different, difiering from 
the other in substance and fundamental ideas (ii. 22 — 10). 
In Matthew the glorification of the birth of the Messianic 
child by the star and the homage of the Magi exposes his 
life to a danger from which he only escapes by flying into a 
foreign conntry in consequence of a divine warning, where 
he is compelled to remain until the death of the persecutor. 
Meantime, in Lake, he is brought to Jerusalem at the time 
appointed by law, i. e. forty days after his birth, in order to 
be presented to Jehovah as a first-bom male. And on this 
occasion his mother, as having been lately delivered, presents 
her offerings of purification, and the homage which in Mat- 
thow the child receives from the Eastern Magi is performed 
by IsraeUtes of strict piety. Not a word is said of danger, 
bnt the parents, after having satisfied the exigencies of thoir 
pious duty, return in peace to their home, taking the child 
with them (ii. 22—^0). In Luke, therefore, the glorifying 
of Jesus is kept within a narrower circle than in Matthew, 
does not, as in the account of the latter, produce a tragical 
complication, but all goes off peacefully, and the complications 
that threaten the futui-o are only alluded to preliminarily in 
the speech of the aged Simeon about the rusistaoco which 
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Jesus is to meet with, and the Bword wliich shall picrco his 
mothor's soul. 

Moreover, in the moratiTe of Luke no reference is observ- 
able to the antitype in the life of Moses. We find, indeed, 
in the introduction the law of Moses quoted three times, ouco 
as to the days of the purification, then as to the redemption 
of the firsb-bom, and the offering of the mother, and at the 
conclusion we read that after his parents had fulfilled every- 
thing required by the law of Moses they returned to their 
home. And we see from this that the narrator, who as wo 
remember, also made express mention of Uie drcomcision of 
Jesus, was much more concerned to show that &om the time 
of the earliest infancy of the Christian Messiah nothing had 
been neglected which Uie Mosaic law required in the case of 
a child. The Jewish zealot hated in Jesus the Person who 
was to destroy Law and Temple (Matt. xxvi. 61 ; Acts vi. 
14). Natorally they indulged in hostile fictions, specimens 
of which may bo found in later Jewish libels,* to the efiect 
that ho was unlawfully begotten and unlawfully brought up. 
In opposition to this it was important to show that on the 
contrary Jesus had been the offspring of a strictly pious 
family, that the alleged Destroyer of the Temple had been 
early presented to God in the Temple, and received as tho 
long expected Saviour by devout and inspired attendants at 
the Temple. In this respect the salutation of the Infant 
Jesus by Simeon and Hannah, after being sainted at his 
birth by angels (also in Lake), and therefore in a still more 
glorious manner, was by no means superfiuous from the Jewish 
point of view. It was not enough for the Jew to know what 
the relation had been between Jesus and the religion gene- 
rally, he wished also to be accurately informed what the rela- 
tion had been between him and Judaism, the Law and the 
Ttmple. 

* Such u (be Buck Tbuledolh Jeschu ; comp. Eiaduncngeri Jinlaitm anTeifci]. 
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At ihe same time tho salutation of the Messianic child by 
pious Israelites admitted of being used for another purpose. 
The chief offence which the Jews took at the Christian Mes- 
siah was the ignominious end^ in a worldly sense^ to which 
he came : the crucifixion of Christ was as to them a stum- 
bling-block which they could not get over (1 Cor. i. 23). 
When, then^ a just and pious man like Simeon^ waiting for 
the consolation of Israel^ and inspired by the Holy Spirit^ on 
first seeing the Messianic Infant^ predicted to that Infant 
its future struggles, and to the child^s mother her future 
agony, alluding in a manner not to be mistaken to the violent 
death of the former, in all this the lesson was involved that 
correctly and spiritually understood the Messianic Idea did 
not exclude but include the mark of suffering and of death. 
When Simeon expresses himself to the effect that the child 
is set for the fall and rising again of many in Israel, and for 
a sign which shall be spoken against, in this an allusion was 
contained to the fact that the resistance of the Jews to Jesus 
was already counted upon in the scheme of Providence, and 
that it was then for every single Jew to see that the Messiah 
set by God be not, to himself, a fall but a rising again. 

There is something in the arrangement of the presentation 
scene in Luke which may remind us of the Magi in Matthew. 
Simeon comes into the Temple impelled by the Spirit, from 
whom he has received a promise that before his death he 
shall yet behold tho Messiah. In like manner the Magi came 
to Jerusalem led by the star, which was to them a sign of the 
birth of the Messiali. As the Magi, when the star had made 
known to them the house in which the infant Jesus lay, did 
homage to him and offered him their gifts, so Simeon takes 
into his arms the child, which, as we must suppose, the Spirit 
pointed out to him at first sight as the one promised to him, 
and, in inspired words, offered him his homage. And as, in the 
first case, the arrival and inquiries of the Magi caused an 
excitement in the capital, so in this Hannah, the prophetess. 
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takes care, by the reports which she spreads, that the circum- 
stance shall not remain concealed from any one in Jerusalem 
who has faith in the Messiah. The resemblance may be acci- 
dental, and arise from the circomstance that at corresponding 
points of the history of the Messianic infancy similar features 
naturally appeared ; still it is not impossible that the snthor 
of the narratire in the third Gospel knew that of the first 
and purposely contrasted another with it. We know from 
Justin Marlyr* that one of the accusations of the earliest 
opponents of Christianity was that the miracles of Jesns were 
only nu^cal illusions ; that he himself was a magician and 
impostor of the same description as several others wbo at 
that time travelled throngb the country with pretensions to 
higher powers. How an accusation of this kind might be 
supported by the narratire in the first Gospel of the flight 
to Egypt, the ancient home of sorcery, we see from the work 
of Celsus gainst the Christians, in which this heathen 
philosopher pnta into the mouth of a Jew the assertion that 
Jesus did, in his youth, enter service in Egypt from poverty and 
there learnt mystical arts which he practised after his return 
home-t This suspicion having been once excited, not merely 
the Bight to Egypt, but also the contact with Eastern Magi 
might be demurred to, and thus it might seem advisable to 
introduce Israelites of unimpeachable character who, instead 
of stars and astronomy, were concerned with the Temple 
and the Holy Spirit. Thus, again, the conclnding formula 
as to the child's increasing in wisdom and stature is of an 
ancient Hebrew character, being in fact copied, almost word 
for word, from a similar formula in the history of Samson 
(Judges xiii. 24, ff.}. 

Independently, however, of the inconceivable character of 
the accounts of the infancy in Matthew and Luke, or of the 
fact that in their individual features they are manifestly 
framed with a purpose in view, it is clear, lastly, that wc 

• Dial. c. Trjph. 69. t Orig. c. CeU. i. 28. 
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have in them not true histories but fictions, from the conside- 
ration that while each harmonises perfectly with itself, it is 
absolutely impossible to reconcile one with the other. We 
have already seen above that eeLch of the two Evangelists 
starts from a different hypothesis with regard to the original 
dwelling place of the parents of Jesus, inasmuch as in 
Matthew Bethlehem appears in that character, in Luke 
Nazareth. In accordance with this hypothesis, the parents 
of Jesus, in Matthew, continue after the birth of the child 
to live quietly in Bethlehem, receive here the visit of the 
Magi, and would never have thought of removal had they not, 
on accoimt of the impending massacre of the infants at 
Bethlehem, been warned to go into Egypt by the angel in 
the dream. But having been informed here of the decease 
of the murderous tyrant, they would immediately have 
returned home to their Bethlehem if they had not been told 
in a dream that in Archelaus, now reigning over Judea, 
the case was one of like sire like son, and that they would 
therefore do well to avoid his district and to settle in Galilee. 
While, therefore, in Matthew the existence of the parents of 
Jesus gravitates throughout towards Bethlehem, from which 
they are removed only by a power from without, in Luke, 
on the contrary, Nazareth is this point, and in it, accord- 
ingly, the pendulum that has been set in motion comes as 
soon as possible to rest. Brought to Bethlehem, as strangers, 
by the taxing, they stay there only the forty days, during 
.which the condition of the mother on the one hand, the 
necessity of undertaking the journey to Jerusalem at the end 
of that period on the other, made their sojourn in the place 
near to the capital advisable ; as soon as their business in 
Jerusalem is done there is nothing to prevent them from 
returning to their distant Nazareth. 

If both accounts were historical they must admit of being 
incorporated into one another. The Magi must have come 
either before, or after the presentation in the Temple, the 
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presentation in the Temple must have taken place either 
before their visit, or, if not, after it; but still before the flight 
to Egypt, or, lastly, not until parents and child had returned 
again irom Egypt. But whichever of those positions wo 
attempt to adopt the narratives will fit into none of them. If 
we make the presentation in the Tomplo precede, then im- 
mediately afler this the family went back to Nazareth, and 
the Magi, coming afterwards, would find them no longer in 
BelMehem, which Matthew expressly says was the case. 
Besides, if on the occasion of the presentation in the Temple, 
Hannah the prophetess had communicated to all who were 
hoping for it in Jerusalem the news of the birth of a Messiah, 
then, on the subsequent arrival of the Magi the event could 
no longer have been, as Matthew represents it, a novelty in 
the capital. If then, by way of trial, we place the coming of 
the Magi together with the Sight to Egypt in connection with it 
before the presentation in the Temple, we fall into a difficulty 
with the forty days which Luke introduces as the intcrvul 
between the birth of Jesus and his presentation in the 
Temple. For when Herod inquired of the Magi how long it 
was since the star was first visible to them, he Bcems to 
have snpposed that the Messianic Infant had been born 
simultaneously with the appearance of the star ; and when, 
in consequence of the information which the Magi gave him 
upon this point, he commanded the Bethlehemitish children 
up to two years old to be slain, he must havo supposed 
the infant Messiah to be at least approximating to that age. 
Consequently from the birth of Jeans until the arrival of the 
Mf^ we should have, according to Matthew, to suppose 
more than forty days to have elapsed ; and beside this, in 
tho space of time above-mentioned the Magi must be sup- 
posed to have withdrawn again, the parents to have travelled 
to Egypt in company with the child, to have staid there till 
the death of Herod, and after it to have again travelled out 
of Egypt to Palestine. That is manifestly too much for six 
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weeks; and hence tlie necesBity of an attempt, however 
difiUmlt it may he to sacceed in it, one thing is the narrative 
of Uotthew being so closely connected with another, to 
separate the Egyptian journey from the visit of the Magt, 
and to drive in, like a wedge hetween the two, the presenta- 
tiou in the Temple. So then afler the retirement of the 
Uagi, the parents of Jesoa would have travelled with the 
c^d to Jemsalem, and this most have taken place hefore 
the angel had advised the flight to Egypt on acconnt of the 
dai^r threatened hyHerod. But how is it conceivable that 
this angel shonld not, above everything, have prevented the 
joomey, dangerous as it was, to the residence of the tyrant, 
or that, when the journey had been taken, and the news had 
been spread in the street, by the loquacious Hatmah, of the 
Infant Messiah having arrived in the capital, Herod did not 
seize him, and spare himself the expedient, as uncertain as it 
was odious, of the massacre at Bethlehem ? On the contrary, 
the acconnt of the presentation in the Temple in Lnke, does 
in no way pre-suppose such an occurrence as the arrival and 
inquiry of the Magi, but runs as if nothing had ever been 
heard of the thing before, and there had been no danger to 
the child heard of far and wide. 

The unhistorical character, accordingly, of the two Evan- 
gelical descriptions, which the character of each separately 
had indicated, is confirmed by thoir incompatibility, and we 
must therefore consider them as fictions, which the authors 
of the first and third Gospels either worked out thomsolvoa 
or adopted into their works. There is, however, still one 
thing which may surprise us. For observing as wo do tho 
Jndaising element to prevail in the first Gospel and the 
principles of Paul in the third, if we keep together on 
the one hand the narrative of the star and the Magi, and on 
tho other tliat of the circumcision and the presentation in 
the Temple, we might feel some surprise at not finding the 
latter in Matthew and the former in Luke, instead of tho 
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converse. For in the star and the Magi there is as mamfefitly 
implied a reference to the Heathen world and their admission 
into the kingdom of Christ, as in the prominence giv^en to 
the circamcision and presentation in the Temple to the 
sanctity of the Jewish jnridical system. But wo have 
already found, in the Crospel of Matthew, together with por- 
tions of an undeniably Jndaising tendency, at the same timo 
others in which the calling in of the Heathen was brought 
into view ; and in the narrative of the Magi nothing is said 
decidedly as to the mode in which or the conditions under 
which they are to be admitted. On the other hand it is the 
Apostle of the Heathen himself who declares that Christ, 
when he appeared on earth, was put under the law {Gal. 
vi. 4, ff.), BO that the description in Luke might be considered 
only as an illustration of the expression of Paul in reference 
to the infancy of Jesus, Meanwhile Panl immediately adds 
that the object of that ordinance in reference to Christ was- 
that he might redeem those who were subject to the law 
(ver. 5), and thus put an end to the law (Rom. x. 4); an idea 
which is not alluded to in the history of the infancy in Luke. 
On the contrary, if we consider this preliminary history in 
connection with what is said with regard to John the Baptist, 
wo cannot mistake the presence of a Judaising clement 
both in form and substance. But we found in other instances 
Judaising portions of this kind incorporated into his Gospel 
by Luke, only b^anced at the same time, in some cases by 
portions of an opposite tendency, in others characterised in 
themselves by a Catholic spirit. Characteristics of this kind, 
rendering Judaism unprejudicial to the general scheme of tho 
Gospel, are found also in this case, either having existed 
originally in the narrative, in which case they might bo 
adopted by the author of the Gospel with tho less demur, or 
been introduced for the first time by himself. When Simeon 
calls the Infant Messiah a Light to lighten the Gentiles 
(ii. 31 ; comp. Isaiah xlii. 6), tho whole meaning contained in 
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the narrative is comprised in this expression; as^ on the other 
hand, in what Simeon says further on of the fall and rising^^ 
again of many in Israel and the opening of the thoughts of 
many hearts (ii. 34^ ff.)^ the Jews are confronted as sharply 
as possible with the prospect of the sifbing that is to come 
npon them^ in which many will not stand. 



n. Jesus^ uke Moses and Samuel, dedicated eablt to his 

Hiau calling. 

65. 

Suetonius tells of Augustus* that, having been, as a 
little child, laid on the ground in the cradle in a room, he 
had vanished on the following morning, and after a long 
search was found at last in the highest part of the house 
lying towards the East. 

Now it will be asked what resemblance this story is sup- 
posed to. have to that of Jesus at twelve years old in the 
Temple (Luke ii. 41 — 52). Certainly the age, and what 
depends upon it is, in both cases, dififeront ; but in both wo 
have still the common feature that a child, destined to higher 
objects, is missed where he is ordinarily to bo found, and dis- 
covered in a place dedicated to God, This, indeed, in the 
narrative about Augustus is not a temple ; but the East is 
the sacred quarter of the heavens, and the high tower, as 
Suetonius expresses himself, alludes to the neighbourhood 
of the gods, whither, as we must suppose, the child Augustus 
was removed out of his cradle in a supernatural manner. As 
in the case of Christ so also in that of Augustus, lofty 
destination was identical with lofty extraction; for it is 
hardly possible that the anecdote above quoted should have 
arisen without reference to the legend of Apollo having been 
the father, whose property, as the Sun-god, the East espe- 

• Octay. 94. 
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cially was ; as in our EvBiigelical narrative the answer of 
Jesua as to his Father's House manifestly contains an allu- 
sion to the history of his sapemstcral conception. 

As Jesos was a Son of God in human form, so also whs 
Cyrus, who was brought up as a shepherd's boh, a king's 
grandson in the form of a slave, and also in his case his royal 
nature and destiny broke through the disgoise at an early 
age, namely, in bis tenth year. 

Having been elected King by his playfellows when he was 
about this age, he exercised the duties of his ofSce in so dig- 
nified a manner that the discoveiy of his real extraction 
immediately followed.* 

In the case of Moses it was somewhat late before his 
destination as the Saviour of his people declared itself 
in a similarly pre-eminent manner. For the purposes of the 
powerful assistance rendered to a fellow-countryman which 
is said to have been the means of this declaration, it was 
necessary that ho should bo " grown" as the narrative in 
Moses (ii. 11) says, though not perhaps exactly forty years 
old as the Acts of the Apostles (vii. 23), resting upon later 
Jewish tradition, more accurately defines his ag^. But we 
know that a statement differing from this, and of Habbinic 
origin, made him twenty years of age on that occasion, and 
even if groat physical power could not have developed itself 
before that period of manhood or youth, still the distinguished 
intelligence of the Lawgiver was represented to have come 
out in his earlier years. According to Josephua,t his intel- 
ligence was out of all proportion to his age, according to 
Philo,t Moses, as a boy, was attracted not by child's play and 
trifies but by serious occupation, and at an early period 
teachers liad to be engaged for him, to whom in a short time 
he showed himself superior by natural genius. 

Samuel was still on infant when his mother brought him 

• Ucrod. cbap. I. IM.ff. f Antiq. iL 9, 6. 

t Dc Vim UoHiB, Opp. cd. Mang. IL 63, C 
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to Sbiloli for the constant service of Jehovah in the Taber- 
nacle (I Sam. i. 25), and still a boy when the call and 
address of Jehovah came to him for the first time in the 
night (iii. 1, ff.). In the Old Testament his age is not given 
more accurately ; but as the Acts of the Apostles says with 
reference to Moses, so also Josephus* says of Samuel, on 
the authority, no doubt, of a later tradition, that he begun to 
prophecy at his twelfth year. For it was from the twelfth 
year that, according to the Talmud^ a boy was considered 
among the Israelites to be of the age of discretion ; this age, 
as the fourteenth year with us, was looked upon as the 
transition from the period of boyhood to that of youth : 
hence in a record of Christian origin indeed, but probably 
in accordance with Jewish tradition, the wise judgments of 
Solomon and Daniel (1 Kings iii. 23, ff. ; Susanna 45, ff.) 
were placed in their twelfth year.f It is clear, however, 
from other features that the history of SamueVs youth served 
as a copy to our Evangelical historian not only in this 
instance but in those also of an earlier period. In the first 
place he introduces his narrative with the remark (ver. 41), 
that the parents of Jesus travelled every year to the Pass- 
over at Jerusalem. Similarly it is remarked of the parents 
of Samuel, not merely introductorily but repeatedly (i. 21 ; 
ii. 19), that they went every year to Shiloh in order to make 
an offering to Jehovah. Secondly, the remark at the end of 
the Evangelical narrative that the boy Jesus increased in 
wisdom and stature and in favour with God and man (ii. 52), 
is manifestly copied from the concluding remarks as to the 
child Samuel that he grew and was in favour both with the 
Lord and also with men (ii. 26). 

If we pass from these grounds for the origination of a 
narrative of this description, grounds existing in the very 
nature of the heroic legend, and from those, more special, 

* Antiq. v. 10, 4. t ^tS^^^^» Epist. ail Magnet. 3. 
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existing in tho lore of the Hebrew prophets, to the peculiar 
form of the Messianic legend, wo must remember that the 
operation of furnishing the Man Jesus with the powers re- 
quired for his Messianic calling was at first connected witli 
his baptism by John, consequently transposed to a mature 
i^, and that it was not until a later period that thoso powers 
were considered to have been produced by a supernatural 
principle, and his higher Messianic powers to have been 
peculiar to him from the beginning of his life. Now, if the 
transition were made, as our first Evangelist makes it, imme- 
diately from the birth and earliest infancy of Jesus to his 
baptism, thero was, between the two events, far too large a 
gap, and the question might be put: Well, bnt if yonr Jesus 
was full of the Holy Spirit from his mother's womb, how 
happens it that the Spirit was so long idle with him, and that 
it was not until the years of manhood that he gave proofs of 
his power and wisdom ? This question, through which there 
was always danger of the Ebionitic doubts as to the super- 
natural conception of Jesus insinuating themselves again, 
was barred by Apocryphal Gospels of the infancy by means 
of narratives, according to which Jesus, while still a child, 
performed miracles, spoke when in the cradle and declared 
himself to bo the Son of God, disclosed to his tutor in the 
alphabet its mystical meaning, and, in general, embarrassed 
all his teachers by his questions before his twelfth year.* 

The narrative of Luke, as a comparatively healthy product 
of prirateval Christian invention, stands in favourable con- 
trast with these late results of the operation of a wild imagi- 
nation. In the first place it altogether avoids tho perform- 
ance of the miracles. But as to tho wisdom, it does indeed 
transgress the limits of the human and the probable. For it 
represents Jesus at twelve years old, instead of sitting at 
the feet of his teachers, as would have become bis age and as 

* Comp. ibc Protevnnir. Jacobj. tlie Ev&dj;. Thoms. also (he Arabian Gospel 
of tbe Infiincy in Thilo's Coilex Apocr. I. 
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propriety required (comp. Acts xxii. 3), as sitting in the 
midst of them and on a par with them j and, moreover, 
as calling Giod his father in a sense which assumes either the 
tmth of the history of his supematnral procreation, or a 
matmity of religions development which, naturally, a boy 
eonld not have. Still it does not offend so glaringly against 
nature as those apocryphal stories do ; hut, apart from that 
designation of God as his father, does not go further than 
the vain Josephus does in reference to himself, when he 
speaks of the notice which he excited in hia fourteenth year 
by his premature genius and knowledge.* And even in this 
onr narrative gives a very appropriate representation when 
it places the stopping stone between the birth and early 
infancy of Jesus on the one hand, and his mature age on the 
other, exactly on the intermediate point between the age of 
boyhood and that of yonth. 

The narrativo begins with an illustration of that which is 
the fundamental theme of the whole of the history of the 
infancy in the third Gospel, the account, that is, of the mode in 
which the strict piety of the parents of Jesua showed itself in 
their annual joumies to the feast of the Passover at Jerusalem. 
Immediately on the occasion of the departure of the parents 
from Jerusalom the child remains behind, and they seek for 
him in vain. Thus it appears at once that his ways are not 
tho ways of ordinary men, that he follows a higher law of 
hia own ; in his question on the occasion of their finding him 
again, why had they sought him, did they not know that 
he must be about his Father's business; he makes them 
feel this, not without a degree of harshness, which is palliated 
however by the concluding remark as to his continuous 
obedience (ver. 51), and is certainly exceeded by John in a 
speech nttered on another occasion : " Woman, what have I 
to do with thee ?" The iuferiority in intelligence on the 
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part of the human parents to tlie Son of God is further illus- 
trated by the author iu the addition of the words, thatthey did 
not understand his questions (ver, 50), es in the former section 
he had remarked their surprise at the speech of the old 
Simeon (ii. 33). But if it had been troe that even before 
the birth of Jesus the angel had foretold both to Mary and 
to Joseph that the child, as a Being begotten by the Holy 
Spirit, would be called the Son of God, they must necessarily 
bare understood what be meant by his Father's house, and 
when the Evangelical narrator represents them as not under- 
standing, he betrays himself to be not an historian but a 
narrator of miracles, whose style is appropriately charac- 
terised by accounts of the continuous astonishment and per- 
plexity on the part of the human beings who are placed in 
contrast with the performer of miracles. The remark, lastly, 
which had already been made when the shepherds told their 
stories (ii. 19), that Mary kept all these sayings in her heart, 
shows that the author had in his mind Joseph, the miraculous 
child of the Old Testament, in whose history it is likewise 
said, in reference to the important dreams which lie told as a 
boy, that his father kept the saying (or the circumstance) iu 
Ids mind. 



III. Tub Messiah, Jescs, wirnsTANns the TKMrrATioN to 

WniCH THE PEOPLE IN THE WJU)ER!IES8, LKD BY MoSES, 
YIELDED. 



At the age when young men become their own masters, 
and show whether tbey are to pursue the paths of virtue or 
of vice, the Hercules of Prodicns underwent his temptation, 
or (according to the expression of Xenophon*) had the choice 
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giTen him. Abraham must have been advanced in years 
wlien^ being commanded to sacrifice his only and late-bom 
son, he was snbjected to his temptation — ttie hard trial of 
his faith and obedience (1 Mos. xxii.). On the other hand, 
the people of Israel was, as the prophet says, still young 
when Jehovah called it, as his Son, out of Egypt (Hos. xi. 1), 
and during the period of forty years tried him in the wilder- 
ness with all sorts of hardships in order to search his heart, 
and to discover whether he would keep the commands of 
God or not (5 Mos. viii. 2). David also, immediately at the 
outset of his public career, after having been first (according 
to the combined accounts of the compiler of the Books of the 
Eangs) anointed by Samuel and filled with the Holy Spirit, had 
to submit to a dangerous trial, the battle vnth the gigantic 
Philistine Goliath (1 Sam. xvii.). These trials had been suc- 
cessfully withstood by Abraham and David, as also by Her- 
cules ; but the people of Israel yielded to the teoiptation, and 
had been so carried away as to murmur at Jehovah, to prac- 
tise licentiousness and idolatry. In this they had acted in the 
same way as the first pair of human beings who had also given 
ear to the seducing voice of the serpent and sinned against 
the command of God, thus drawing upon themselves banish- 
ment from Paradise and from the tree of life. 

As the Mosaic history generally survived in the memory 
of the Israelites, so, in particular, as warning examples, 
did these trials in the wilderness, so ill withstood, together 
with the divine punishments which they brought with them. 
"Now all these things,'* writes the Apostle Paul, after 
giving short accounts of these occurrences, '' happened unto 
them for ensamples and tliey are written for our admonition 
upon whom the ends of the world are come " (1 Cor. x. 
6 — 11) ; and so, on another occasion, fearing lest his Corin- 
thian Christians might, in their simplicity, allow themselves 
to be deceived by false preachers, he reminds them of Eve 
who was beguiled by the subtle serpent (2 Cor. xi. 3). 
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It was the calling of the Messiah to restore that ■which was 
corrupt, to do well what others had done ill. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, that he should withstand temptation better, 
and that Jesns, as the Messiah, should have withstood it 
better than the people in the wilderness, or the first parents 
in Paradise. Now the whole life indeed of Jesus, and 
especially hia suffering, had been a series of such trials {Luke 
ixii. 28 ; Heb. iv. 15) ; but see at once how strong the 
inducement must have been to separate off one single solemn 
act of temptation, an d, as in the case of Abraham's trial, the 
temptation of the first parents, to delineate it with dramatic 
picturesqueness (Matt. iv. 1 — 11; Mark i. 12, ff. j Luke 
iv. 1—13). 

There was another circumstance that co-operated to this 
end. Abraham, the people in the wilderness, bad been 
exposed to temptation by God himself, and, indeed, with a 
good intention, for the people had only to withstand it as 
their ancestor had withstood it. But as time went on, it 
appeared objectionable to refer temptation immediately to 
God. Many thus fell, who would otherwise have continued 
upright ; many were thus broueht into trouble which they 
bad not deserved : did not God, if he had exposed them to 
it, appeariu the light of a jealous Being, rejoicing in mischief? 
God must himself participate in evil, it appeared, if he could 
tempt any one to evil {James i. 13). Hence the incliuation 
arose, at an early period, to assign to Temptation another 
author. In Gouesis, the Being which excites in Eve the 
desire to act in opposition to the divine command, is the 
serpent, aa bciug the subtlest of the beasts of the field ; a 
fabulous representation, which could not long hold its ground. 
Now the Israelites in captivity became acquainted with tho 
Zend religion, which assumed the existence of a good and 
evil prinuiple, and looked upon the development of tho whole 
system of tho world as a battle between the two opposing 
principles. This theory suited the Jewish people in the crisis 
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through which it was passing at that time, and thus espe- 
cially the conception of the Persian Ahriman adapted itself 
to the limitation that he did indeed counteract the operations 
of the God of goodness, bat remained nevertheless strictly 
subordinate. He was the Enemy (Satan), the Accuser and 
Slanderer of men to God, who by his doubts of the constancy 
of JoVs piety, caused God to tempt him by heavy sorrows: 
he it was also who, disguised in the form of a serpent, 
tempted the first parents in Paradise, and thus brought death 
and destruction into the world (Wisd. ii. 24 ; 2 Cor. xi. 13 ; 
Eevel. xii. 9, ff.). 

With regard to the change in the Jewish views of the 
world, nothing is more instructive than a comparison of the 
motives assigned in the older Book of Kings and the later 
Book of the Chronicles for the numbering of the people 
undertaken by David, and so severely punished by Jehovah. 
" And again the anger of the Lord was kindled against 
Israel," we read in the first account (2 Sam. xxiv. 1), *' and he 
moved David against them to say. Go number Israel and 
Judah.'^ In the second, on the contrary (I Chron. xxi. 1) : 
'' And Satan stood up against Israel and provoked David to 
number Israel." Now if the history of the Patriarchs and 
of the journey through the wilderness had been also written 
in the later period after the captivity, we should probably 
find Satan in like manner represented as being implicated in 
the temptations to which Abraham and the people of Israel 
were exposed. In the Talmud, at all events, this is actually 
the case. In the Babylonian Gemara, God is represented 
as being stirred up by Satan to try Abraham, as in the 
prologue of the Book of Job to try Job. Satan, accordingly, 
meets Abraham as he goes out to sacrifice his son and per- 
sonally tempts him. In Uke manner in the march through 
the wilderness it is Satan, according to the later Jewish 
statement who, while Moses lingers on the mountain, per- 
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Buados tLe people of his death, nnd thus seduces tliem to the 
worship of the calf.* 

All that was Bad and Evil in the world, especially in so far 
as it concerned the people of Israel, being thus referred to 
Satan, as its first cause, it was a natural result that the 
Messiah, who was to purify the people from their sins, and 
to deliver them from the evils which oppressed them, should 
be opposed to Satan as his antagonist and conqueror. 
Christ is come to destroy the works of the Devil {John 
iii- 8), to destroy bad spirits (Mark i. 24; Luke iv. 
34) ; he sees Satan fall like lightning from Heaven (Luke 
X. 18), the Prince of this world, who is do other than the 
devil, cast out (John xii- 31) . But foP this end, it was 
necessary first to conquer him- If he attacks Christ he must 
find nothing in Christ on which he can lay hold (John xiv- 
30)- But attack him he will as surely as he attacked so 
many Old Testament saints, and also as certainly as he still 
in the Christian world goes about seeking whom he may 
devour (I Peter v. 8). In ordinary cases this sifting by 
Satan consists only in the entrance of evil, in tempting 
thoughts (Luke xxii- 31 ; John xiii. 2). But against the 
Messiah, since a decisive battle was to come off, a personal 
appearance of Satan was required, for, as it wore, a duel with 
the Son of God- As David confronted the proud giant of 
the Philistines, so must the Messiah confront Satan, the 
Prince of the world ; as David overthrows the former by the 
stone out of his sling, so does the Messiah pat Satan to flight 
by the weapon of the Word of God j the Holy Spirit approves 
itself in both, they having received it immediately before, the 
one through the Anointing by Samuel, tho other through 
the Baptisfii of John- 

The period at which the history of the temptation is 
placed, being thus fixed by this type of David, or, generally, 

* Gcmara Sunbedr. in Pahric. Cod. ps«udc[rigr. V.T., p. 3a5. Schabbat baU 
quoted in Gfriircr, the Ccotui; ofSdvation, iL 3S1. 
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by the consideration that the communication of the Spirit 
just received is to approve itself under the strongest trial, so 
also the locality of the scene, the duration of Jesus^ con- 
tinuance upon it, the substance moreover aud form of the 
temptation, as well as the resistance offered to it, are 
all copied from the Mosaic history. The theatre is the 
Wilderness, not merely because it was always considered 
among the Jews as the dwelling-place of evil spirits (3 Mos. 
xvi. 8 — 10 ; Job viii. 3 ; Matt. xii. 43), but, above all, 
because the people of Israel also were tempted in the wilder- 
ness. The time of trial for the people in the wilderness had 
lasted forty years ; in the case of the Messiah the substance of 
these forty years was compressed into as many days ; which 
at the same time was connected with the character of the first 
temptation prepared for him by Satan. 

For the first temptation encountered by the people in the 
wilderness had been hunger, and they had yielded immedi- 
ately to this first so far as to murmur against Moses and 
Aaron, i. e. in the last resort, against Jehovah himself 
(2 Mos. xvi.), nay, soon after, being dissatisfied with the 
manna given them, they desired meat (4 Mos. xi.) . There- 
fore it was by hunger first that the Messiah was to be 
tempted : in order to feel hunger he must have fasted ; now 
Moses had fasted during the march through the wilderness, 
on Sinai (as Elijah had done subsequently and similarly, 
1 Eings xix. 8) forty days (2 Mos. xxxiv. 38 ; 5 Mos. ix. 9). 
So also Christ fasted in the wilderness forty days, and after 
the lapse of these he felt hunger, whereby Satan hoped to be 
able to get him into his power. It would be to no purpose 
to tempt the Messiah to murmur, as in his case the fasting 
was voluntary; consequently the Tempter fixes upon his 
character as the Son of God, and endeavours to seduce him 
to aid himself by his own power. The form in which he does 
this, tbo demand made to him to change at a word the stones 
that lie around him into bread, is determined partly by the 
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stony ground of tho desert, partly by proverbial langu^o 
mot with elsewhere also in the Kew Testament. God, said 
John the Baptist, likewise in the desert, could, in case of 
necessity, raise up children to Abraham from these stones 
(Matt. viii. 9), and coinciding still more closely with this 
feature of the history of the temptation, Jesus had asked 
whether any one would give his son a stone when he asked 
for bread (Matt. yit. 9), So much tho more suitable it must 
have seemed to Satan's mischievous nature to refer a hungry 
person to stones instead of bread, with tho additional demand 
to forestal God by a miraculous word, and change them into 
bread. But, notwithstanding the fact that a particular fea- 
ture is taken from elsewhere, the temptation of the people of 
God in the wilderness is throughout the real antitypa of tho 
history of tho temptation. This appears immediately from 
the answer by which Jesus repels this first attack of the 
Tempter. At tho closo of tho march through the desL'rt, 
Moses, according to the representation in Deuteronomy, calls 
upon tho people to remember all tho way which Jehovah led 
them all the time in tho wilderness and proved them, and 
says among other things (5 Mos. viii. 3) : " He humbled 
thee aud suSered thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna 
(which thou knewest not, neither did thy fathers know), 
that he might make thee know that man doth not live by 
bread only, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of the Lord doth man live," Those last words are the very 
words with which Jesus replies to the Tempter (Matt. iv. 4), 
appealing at tho same time to what "is written," and thus the 
latter, baffled at the first onset, applies himself to a second. 

In order to understand tliis second temptation, we must 
start from tho words at the end of it, the answer of Jesus : 
" Again it is written. Thou shalt not tempt tho Lord thy 
God." lu the passage of the fifth Book of Moses, from 
which also this te.tt is taken (vi. 10), it is said more accu- 
rately : " Ye, that is, the people, shall not" (when yc come 
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into the land of Canaan), '^ tempt the Lord your God, as ye 
tempted him at Massa/' That is at the time when from want 
of water in the wilderness they murmured against Moses 
and Aaron (2 Mos. xvii.) ; for this was considered a '' tempt- 
ing" of God, implying as it did a doubt of his miraculous 
support (ver. 7). This tempting of God, or as he seems to 
understand it, of Christ, is also numbered by the Apostlo 
Paul among the things in which the Christians are to make 
the precedents of the Israelites in the wilderness a warning 
example to themselves, so as to escape similar punishments 
(1 Cor. X. 9, where 2 Mos. xvii. 1, flF. is combined with 
4 Mos. xxi. 4, ff.). Also, in that portion of the Prophet 
Isaiah, so much read among the first Christians on account 
of its supposed Messianic importance, chap. vii. where King 
Ahaz, encouraged by the Prophet to demand an accrediting 
sign, answers (ver. 12), " I will not ask, neither will I tempt 
the Lord,*^ the expression has without doubt the same mean- 
ing, but might possibly bo also explained to mean that the 
king would not make of God any improper demand, as in 
Ps. Ixxviii. 18, it ifi said in reference to this murmuring of 
the Israelites for meat (4? Mos. xi.) : *' And they tempted 
God in their heart by asking meat for their lust." Now 
what improper demand was there that could be suggested 
by Satan to the Messiah to make of God? Ps. xci. 11, iff., 
it is said of him who stands under the protection of the Most 
High, as in the most distinguished sense was the case with 
the Messiah, that God shall give his angels charge over him 
to keep him in all his ways, that they shall bear him in their 
hands, that he strike not his foot against a stone. This> 
literally understood, mightbe taken to mean that the Protected 
of God might throw himself without danger from a height, 
as God's angels would support him and bring him without 
hurt to the ground. Satan, therefore, calls upon Jesus to da 
this, and as in another Psalm it is said of a man of clean 
hands and a pure heart, again therefore pre-eminently of the 
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Mesaiah (Ps. xxir. 3, comp. zr. l)j that he Bhall ascond into 
the bill of the Lord, and staod in his holy place, the Messiah 
also ia now to ascend the pinnacle of the Temple and 
throw himself down from thence — ^to which proposal the 
answer came in qnite suitably in the text, " Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God/' 

One of the most prominent warnings drawn by the Apostle 
Paul in the often-quoted passage of the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, from the histoty of the march through the 
wilderness, is that in chap. x. 7, not to be idolators, as some 
of them (2 Mos. zxxii. 6) were. In the same section, 
idolatry (in accordance with the view prevailing among the 
Jews), is explained to be a worship of devils (x. 20, ff.) ; 
and the Prince of the Devils is, according to this mode of 
conception, Beelzebub (Matt. xxii. 24), t. e. Satan. For a 
considerable time the Jews must have seen the sovereignty 
of the world in the hands of idolatrous people ; consequently, 
according to their ideas, the supreme Idol, Satan^ was Prince 
or God of the present world (2 Cor. iv. 4; John xxii. 12, 31, 
xiv. 30, xvi. 1 1). So the temptation to idolatry, which as the 
antitype of the nation the Messiab had to undergo, took the 
form, according to the ideas of this later period, of a demand 
to worship the devil j and to this demand the devil might 
add as an inducement, the promise to surrender to the 
Messiah the whole of this world, the disposal of which 
belonged to him as the Lord of it. In order to invest this 
inducement with the greatest possible strength, it was neces- 
sary to show to Jesos this world in all its gloiy, and with 
this view he takes him to the top of a high mountain, as 
Jehovah had taken Moses before his death to Mount Nebo 
and made him survey the whole country which he would give 
to the people of Israel (5 Mos. xxxiv. 1, ff.}. It is clear that 
the Messiah would yield to this temptation as little as to any 
of the others, and in this case the weapon with which he 
repels the Tempter is an expression from the speech of Moses 
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at the end of the wanderings in the desert^ t . e. the command 
to the people to worship Jehovah^ to the exclusion of all 
other Grods. 

Beaten thus in three onsets^ Satan is compelled to give in 
and retires, bat, as Luke adds, only to renew his attack at a 
more convenient season. There is no doubt that by this 
later attack, Luke meant the Sufioring of Jesus. And this, 
not indeed in Luke bnt in Matthew, is opened by three 
courses, as in the Garden of Gethsemane, Jesus thrice 
separates from his sleeping disciples in order to pray to 
his Father for the putting away of the cup of suffering (Matt. 
xxvi. 36 — 45). In like manner Peter thrice denies his 
Master (Matt. xxvi. 69 — 75), and so it followed that his love 
for him must thrice be called in question (John xxi. 15—17); 
all instances in which the triple repetition has the same 
ground, the natural preference not merely of the Jews but 
of ^others also for the number three, which must also have 
appeared especially appropriate for the arrangement of 
dramatic scenes, like that of our history of the Temptation. 
Hence also the narrative of the Gomara above-mentioned, 
represented Satan as having three courses with Abraham ; 
while other rabbinical accounts, perhaps in accordance with 
the number of Egyptian plagues, speak of ten temptations of 
Abraham. 

In the summary accounts in Mark the number three of the 
Temptations has disappeared, and it is only said, '^ And im- 
mediately (after the Baptism of Jesus) the Spirit driveth 
him into the wilderness, and he was there in the wilderness 
forty days, tempted of Satan, and was with the wild beasts, 
and the angels ministered unto him.'^ Whether the wild 
beasts are intended to colour more highly the picture of "the 
wilderness^' (comp. also 2 Mace. v. 27), or to represent Jesus 
as the second Adam, still it is an extravagant feature, and 
when taken in combination with the rest of the description, 
which is BO abbreviated as to be almost uniutelligible, does 
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not say much in favour of the originality of this account and 
of tho second Gospel generally. Even the account in Luke 
in comparison with that of Mark looks like oiio at second- 
hand, partly from tho fact that, at all events according to tho 
common reading, he is tho first to speak of the Temptntion 
as continoing for tho forty days, and then represents the 
three separate acta of tho Temptation as following upon tho 
close of them, partly from the artificial touching up of the 
narrative of tho latter as given in Matthew. For an artificial 
touch it is when Lnke puts the temptation to worship the 
devil second, and that to throw himself down from tho 
pinnacle of the Temple third. For in point of substance the 
call to worship him is the strongest that the devil could 
make upon Jesus, and forms, therefore, a suitable conclusiou; 
what induced Luke to modify this order was undoubtedly the 
reflection that it was more probable that Satan should have 
gone with Jesus out of the wilderness to the mountain, and then 
into the city, than ont of the wilderness into the city, and 
then out ^ain to the mountain ; a reflection httle suitable in 
the caso of a narrative Uke ours, where a probability more or 
less was of little consequence. A second hand also is be- 
trayed by additions such as tho following, that the devil 
showed Jesus all the kingdoms of the world "in a moment;" 
that ho miikea his own dominion over the world the ground 
of his offering it to Jesus, and that in conclusion he is said to 
have departed from him only " for a season," seeing that ho 
never appeared to Jesus t^nin, at least in this manner, i. e. 
personally and visiibly. Meantime Luke loses the conclusion 
of the narrative in Matthew, which Matthew in spite of all 
his abbreviations preserves, that after the departure of tho 
devil, angels came and worshipped Jesus. They refreshed 
him subsequently, as an angel did ^Elijah preliminarily 
(1 Kings xix. 5, ff.), though not with earthly but, undoubt- 
edly, with heavenly food, with the bread of angels as the 
manna was called according to later Jewish notions (Ps. Ixxviii, 
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25, in the Greek translation ; Wisd. xvi. 20), and thus proof 
waa given of the confident aaaertion made by Jesus at the 
beginning that for the support of tho pious God is not con- 
fined to common material bread. 

The fourth Gospel has no history of the Temptation^ nay, 
as if it were intended to be pointedly exclnded, the particular 
erents, from the time of the Baptism of John to the first 
performing of miracles by Jesus are connected by tho 
strictest dates (as, on the next, on the third, day) bo closely 
together that the Temptation with its forty days can fin'1 no 
place between them. Here, accordingly, John has certainly 
one incredible history less than the synoptics, but ho passes 
it over, not because ho found it insufficiently accredited from 
an historical point of view, but because, dogmatically, it waa 
not to his taste. In his dogmatic theory, indeed, the devil 
as the author of sin among men, and as the ant^onist of 
Christ, had a prominent place, but the idea of his appearance 
in a sensible form was opposed to his Hellenistic education, 
and that Jesus should have condescended to enter into a 
formal conflict with him as a Being of equal rank appeared 
to John to be unsuitable to the dignity of the Son of God in 
his sense. So on this, as on many other occasions, the 
author of the fourth Gospel endeavoured, while sacrificiug 
the form, to retain the substance and the result of tho 
history of the Temptation, and in doing so adhered to the 
.reference made by the third Evangelist to the suffering of 
Jesus as a renewed attack of Satan upon him. In this sense 
ho refers especially (xiii. 2) the treason of Judas to tlio 
inspiration of Satan, thus following Luke (xxii. 3), but 
avoiding his language which reminds us of a formal posses- 
sion by a devil, though ho retains that language (vii. 70) 
when it suits the purposes of his own representation. Further 
on, too, and before the opening of the regular history of the 
passion lie comprises all that can be looked upon as tho real 
dogmatic meaning of the history of the Temptation in tho 
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words which he puta into tlie moutb of his Christ (xiv. 30) 
— " The prince of this world cometh and hath nothing in 
me." 

Thas, looking upon the history of the Temptation as a 
Messianic myth, we escape, in the first place, the necessity 
of having recourse to any of those traditional quibbles by 
which attempts are made to make that history and its forty 
days fit into the tissue of the Johannine narrative which is 
here bo closely woven. With this view, apologistic theology 
has scarcely left a place unattempted between the beginning 
of the historical narrative of the fourth Grospel, chap. i. 1&, 
and iv, 54. In every case, however, with equally bad success, 
as the object of the narrative of John ie not to leavo a place 
where that of the Temptation may possibly be inserted, but 
conversely, in all probability, absolutely to exclude it. But 
even independently of this incongruity between the fourth 
Gospel and the synoptics, which with our view of the former 
proves nothing against the narrative of the latter, this narra- 
tive in itself presents difficulties so numerous and so import- 
ant that a mode of looking at it which cuts these absolutely 
away must be considered a welcome discovery. For few per- 
sons at the present day will be bold enough, with Ebrard, to 
assert that the dignity of Jesus as the second Adam required 
that Sntan should appear to him, as to the first, personally 
and visibly, not as to the latter under the disguise of an 
animal, but undisguised in his own figure. And it is only, 
necessary to allude to the evasions of a vision, a dream, a 
parable, &c., in order to show that in view of the text which 
manifestly speaks of a real objective occurrence they are 
as inadmissible as the assumption of a myth, provided only 
the right point of view is taken, is natural and probable. 

By introducing tho history of the Baptism and that of the 
Temptation we Lave already overstepped tho line which is 
genenilly considered to bound the prehminary history of tho. 
Gospels, and lately, also, as that within which the admifsiou 
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of mytbical elements is no longer contested. The whole 
school of theologians which received its stamp from Schleier- 
macher, and as tho representatives of which we would here 
name only Do Wette and Hase, agree with their master in 
giving up as untenable, and to oven a greater extent and 
more fully than he does, tho historical character of the 
Eiccounts of the birth and infancy, and consider these as a 
tissue of primseval Christian legends and fictions, out of which 
no historical nuclene, even supposing such a nucleus to be 
contained in them, can be now extracted.* In making 
these admissions they follow the example of wise and decisive 
generals who, in order to be the better able to maintain a 
fortress, surrender untenable outworks, and do not even 
hesitate to bum them down themselves. In modein times, 
indeed, there has been ample opportunity for discoyering 
that the preliminary history of the Gospels, may, as against 
the siege artillery of criticism, be compared to such untenable 
outworks. And nothing but the stiff-necked stupidity of the 
old Tubingen school, or the pettifogging obstinacy of the 
modem Church tendency can blind themselves, like Smith or 
Ebrard, to this daylight so far as to think of maintaining this 
portion of the Evangelical history to be perfectly historical. 

Still there is something in the conduct of theologians of the 
latter description, in which we are bound to do them justice, 
as compared with the former. The burning of a suburb is 
only advisable when it is cut off from those parts of the city 
which are intended to be preserved, or when the latter arc 
made of materials so incombustible that there is no fear of 
the fire spreading from the one to the other. On the other 
hand, if this is possible or even probable, it is generally 
considered better to let the suburb stand, and to see how 
long it can be held than to set it on fire and so precipitate 
Uie destruction of tho whole place. Indeed, if wo were to 

• Hftae, Lcben J«u, § 26. 
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listen to theologians of the first deBcription, we should have 
to believe that the Evangelical account of the pnbhc life of 
Jesos was in every way forti^ed against snch danger. The 
testimony of the Apoatle is snppoeed to answer the purpose 
of a trench and wall; this (according to Acts i. 21, S., x. 
36, ff., comp. witij Mark i, 1), begins first with the baptism 
of John.* But these theologians do noi recognize apostolical 
testimony in tbe synoptic Gospels at all, and as to that of 
John, whom they cannot give np aa an eye-witness, they havo 
lately made it illnsory by those well-known alibis which 
they bring in whenever be tells anything winch tboy cannot 
believe. But as regards the more dnraWe material of whidi 
the narratives of the public Hfe of Jesus are supposed to con- 
sist, they pnt just within the wall of defence, first the history 
of the Baptism with the dove and the voice from Heaven, 
the first c^ these being also found in the account of the eye- 
witness John, as well as the hiatoiy of the temptation vnth 
the personal appearance of the devil — material as combustible 
certainly as any in the history of the Infancy, and, conse- 
quently, not merely endangered by the tire kindled in the 
suburb, but with no hope of escape from its ravages. Or if 
we begin with tbe conclusion of the Evangelical history, then 
the narrative of the ascension of Jesus is the exact parallel 
to that of his supernatural conception, the history of the 
transfiguration to that of the baptism, and then there run 
through the whole of the department of the Life of Jesus the 
narratives of his miracles which likewise consist of similarly 
combustible material. If this is the case in the interior of 
tbo fortress, it is well indeed to think twice before firing the 
outworks, and if I had the misfortune to be inside I should 
bo on the side of those who preferred defending the whole, 
outworks included, though with oncertaiu success, rather 
than set the latter on fire and so sacrifice everything to 

* Iliuit, LcbctiJo«n,M quoted above. 
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certain destmction. The real difference between the history 
of the Infancy of Jeeos and that of his public life, as it lies 
before us in the Gospels, is only this, that in the former there 
isj independently of a few quite general notices, nothing 
whatever historical, in the latter, in the midst of what is 
nnhistorical there is still much that is historical on which the 
torch of criticism cannot lay hold. This historical element 
however is at the same time the natural element : the super- 
natural in the history of the public life of Jesus is bo similar 
to that in the history of the Infancy, that whoever recognizes 
the necessity of maintaining the historical character of the 
one will also find it the best course to admit no doubt to 
arise in hia mind as to the historic^ character of the other. 



SECOND CHAFTER. 

Mtthical Histobt of the Pubuc LirE of Jesus. 

67. 

Tairs we see that the history of the birth and infancy of 
Jesns, a few me^re historical notices oxcepted, is throughout 
a tissQO spun from dogmatic conceptions, and was, therefore, 
necessarily drawn within the circle of onr present exposition, 
the object of which is to point out the progressive formation 
of the mythical History of Christ. In the former Book, in 
which we were concerned with the real History of Jesus, wo 
had nothing to do with that earlier account. But in tho 
history of his public Life, there is, as the analysis contained 
in tho former Book has shown, much that must be recognised 
as historical both in the facts, and especially in the spceclios 
of Jesus, and wo shall now therefore be concerned with all 
that romiuns, and which did not come under our notico in tho 
historical synthesis of the former Book. 

Tho miraculous element will obviously como first under 
this investigation, comprising not only the miracles wliich 
Jesus performed, but also those which wore performed iu his 
company, or in reference to him j much also that does not 
indeed, like the miracles, contradict the laws of Nature, but 
those of historical probability — events, that is, with regard 
to which it is easier to understand how they may have 
arisen as reflexes of sacred or poetical fiction than that they 
really happened. It is clear, of course, that such an inves- 
tigation will contain points open to dispute; we shall there- 
fore content ourselves with bringing forward at present only 
those portions of the history of tho public life of Jesus iu 
which the mythical formation may be pointed out with some 
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d^reo of certainty. Portiona of tliia description are the 
accounts, throughout, of the relation of Jesus to his precursor 
and his own disciples, towards the conclusion those of the 
transfiguration of Jesus and his entrance into Jerusalem. 
Meanwhile the accounts of miracles performed during this 
period are numerona, and continue &om the begimung to the 
end of the period. 



FIRST GROUP OP MYTHS 
JESUS AHD HIS PKECUESOR, 



It was recorded, historically, John baptized Jesus. It was 
attempted to bo established dogmatically — by his Baptism, 
as by an Anointiug, John dedicated Josua to his Messianic 
office. Hence the history of the baptism already considered. 

It was recorded further, historically, that the Baptist, 
after having baptized Jesus, did not attach himself to him 
but continued the exercise of his baptismal function as before. 
This, naturally, did not suit the dogmatic interests of Christen- 
dom : it was supposed that the Baptist himself must havo 
acknowledged Jesus as the Messiah. We have seen how 
the synoptic tradition endeavoured to show this by its mode 
of representing the history of the Baptism. It made John 
an eye and eor-witncss of the miracle which was supposed 
to take place on that occasion, and thus it followed as a 
matter of course that he represented what was said as being 
said to himself, and recognized Jesus as the Person which 
the voice from Heaven declared him to be. He had already 
referred to a mightier than himself who was to come after 
him, and to baptize with the Holy Spirit ; it is not expressly 
said that in doing so he had in view the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth, but, accordiug to the liistory of the Infancy in 
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Lake, it is to be presanied be had, and vben, according to 
HatUiew, he attempted to deter Jesus from coming to his 
bapligm witli tiie declaration, that he, tiie B^tist, had more 
need to be baptized bj Jesos, he mnst have recognized the 
latter, even before the miracle <^ the B^tism, as that 
Migfatiier of whom he had spoken. The Hebrew Gospel 
gave to this recognition of Jesus on the part of the B^itist a 
palpable expression, making the latter fall at the feet of 
Jesus and pra; to be baptized by him-* 

The qnesticHi, however, still remained why the Baptist, 
when that Greater One, for whose coming he was only to 
prepare, had been pointed oat, and, as it were, placed before 
him by God himself, did not immediately desist from his 
own {miction, and attach himself to him T To this qnestion 
the synoptic tradition replied by pointing to the forty days* 
Bojomn of Jesus in the wilderness, where it was necessary 
that the Messiah should be alone. Further on Matthew and 
Mark represent, as we are almost compelled to suppose, the 
imprisonment of the Baptist as t^dng place during, or at the 
coQclusion of, this sojourn, when c^ coarse there would be an 
end to the possibility of John's attaching himself to the 
Messiah. 

Now it was known, or believed to be known, that John had 
not been immediately put to death, but kept for some time 
in prison, and as during this time Jesus was supposed to 
have begun his pnbhc ministry, it was considered incon- 
ceivable that the Baptist should not have had intelligence of 
this (Matt. xi. 1, ff. j Luke vii. 18, ff.). The far-sproad 
rumour of the miraculous deeds of Jesus must, it was thought, 
have come to his ears in spite of the prison walls, and as he 
bad from the first proclaimed one who should come after 
him, the question forced itself upon him whether the man 
who performed such deeds was not he that should come, and 
to proclaim whom he had been sent. If he had indeed 
* Epiphan. hsrcB. ixx.. 13. 
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nlready on tho occasion of his Baptism seen tho Holy Spirit 
hover over Jesos in the ehapo of a dovo, and heard the 
heavenly dechu-ation of hia being the Son of God, he mast 
have known, without further questioning, that Jesus, and no 
other, was he that ahonld come, and if he had moreover 
heard meanwhile of his miraculous deeds, thia could only 
strengthen him in hia conriction. The synoptic Gospels 
represent him as not only asking the question, but as adding 
to it the expression of still further doubt as to whether 
another is to be looked for. Now ho oonld only do this in 
case he had either become doubtful as to the meaning of the 
baptismal miracle, or this miracle had not taken place at all. 
Our narrator however does not give the lightest hint of his 
having been guilty of the grievona sin of falling away wlule 
in prison from his behef in tbo nuracnloas sign of which he 
had been thought worthy to be tho witness. We must 
therefore suppose that this account does not assome the 
existence of that of the Baptism as we now have it, t. e. that 
tho account of the message of tho Baptist oat of the prison 
comes originally from an author who knew nothing of the 
miraculous occurronce at the Baptism. So the question 
which John is represented as asking, is one which might 
have been asked by any other persou, namely, as miracles 
might bo ascribed to any one else, whether those which 
Josus was said to bo performing do really indicate the ex- 
pected Messiah, or whether as had already been the case so 
often before, thehopo of that Messiah's ooming was to be still 
further delayed. Jesus is said to have replied to this question 
in words, which, if they were ever uttered by him, might, 
according to an explanation given above, apply only to the 
moml miracles of hia ministry, but are understood by tho 
Evangelists as referring to the real material mintclcs which 
Jesus performed.* 

Xt is not sold what the effect of this answer upon tho Bap- 
• Soe ulwvc, FiCBl Book, vol. L i<. 364. 
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tist was, whether or not it led him to recognise Jesos as him 
who shonld come. Instead of this, a speech about John is 
pat into the mouth of Jesns, which he might indeed have 
epokon without this message having been sent at all, but 
which was brought in here because it appeared adapted to 
remove much of the difficulty involved -in the fact that the 
Saptist did not attach himself to Jesus. For in this speech 
(Matt. xi. 7, ff. ; Luke vii. 24, flf.) John is recognised on the 
one hand as the promised Messianic foremnner, as the most 
exalted personage of tho ancient time. On the other hand, 
he is made to draw a strong distinction between himself and 
the children of the more modem period, that of the Messianic 
Kingdom of Heaven, nay, even to subordinate himself to tho 
least of them. And thus it might be lees surprising that he 
failed fully to miderstiuid him who bad introduced this modGm 
period. 

Luke also states summarily that Jo^ had been imjE'isoned 
by Herod (iii. 20) ; but the statement in Matthew as to 
when this was done, and that ho sent the message to Jesus 
straight out of the prison, is not given in Luke. Thus tho 
result of the account of this message, which is not said, 
indeed, to have had any result at all, becomes unsatisfactory 
in another point of view. If John, when the Greater One 
whom he had announced had begun his public ministry, and 
who had, moreover, now so expressly answered his doubts, 
was still at hberty and not prevented from showing his 
subjection to him, why did be not do so ? He must, it was 
supposed, have done so, not indeed to tho extent of giving up 
his own Baptism, and attaching himself to him, for that he did 
not do so the continuance of bis own school, which was kept 
BO decidedly distinct from that of the followers of Jesus, was 
too significant a proof, but in such a manner that instead of 
putting the question as to whether Jesus was He that should 
come in a doubting spirit, ho answered himself and others iu 
a spirit of the finneet faith^ and made dccUimtious of his 
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BTolation to him, which mnst have removed all difficulty. 
The fourth Evangelist gave this torn to the uarTativo (i. 19 — 
28), and in doing so, not only followed Luke, as he does oa 
many other occasions, bat also continued and completed what 
Luke had left unfinished. 

In Luke the Baptist refers to a Mightier who was to come 
after him, and the motive for making this reference is stated 
to he the surmise, on the part of the people who flocked to 
him, that he might he tho Messiah. Luke had also given it 
the more decisive meaning of a disavowal of the dignity, and 
a transference of it to the One who should come after him 
(iii. 15, corop. Acts xiii. 25). For the fourth Evangelist this 
was not quite official enough. It was not enough that tho 
people should only have entert^ed that surmise quietly in 
their hearts, they must have expressed it in the form of a 
question put to the Baptist; and the people who so put it 
could not have been mere common crowds, but must have 
been emissaries of the Jewish government in Jerusalem, 
Priests and Levites, in order that Jesos might appeal to the 
declaration of tho Baptist made to them as convincing human 
testimony. But here arose the difficulty, that a proceeding 
which was intelligible enough on the part of aa unprejudiced 
and excitable mob, is in the case of the Jewish hicrarchs and 
their Pharisaic messengers inconceivable. It is inconceivable 
that they should have offered to the Baptist, whoso preaching 
of repentance could not possibly have been agreeable to 
them, and who had moreover expressly attacked tho sect of 
the Pharisees, tho titles in succession of tho Messiah, of 
Elijah, of that Prophet, in order, after all, to meet with a 
refusal. Not a hint is given by tho Evangelist that they did 
this with a malicious intent, with the intent, that is, of seizing 
John in case he assumed the title, as they subsequently 
seized Jesus, of bringing him into suspicion with tho Romans 
and dragging him to punishment. Ou tho contrary, tho ob- 
ject of tho Evangelist seems simply to havu boon to ruprcscnt 
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John as refusing tliose titles ; bat he could only refuse them 
in case they were offered to him. In Luke he had only dis- 
claimed the title of Messiah in favour of Jesus, while in all 
the synoptics he is declared by Jesus himself to bo in a cer- 
tain sense Elijah, and a Prophet in the highest sense (Matt. 
xrii. 12, ff., comp. xi. 9, 14). In the fourth Gospel it was 
necessaiy that he should be represented as refusing the two 
last titles, partly in order to place himself still further below 
Jesus, partly because the view of the Baptist as another 
Elijah was too Jewish for the author. 

But the fourth Evangehst has also managed to preserve 
the mission of the two disciples of John to Jesus, only in a 
form modified after his own fashion. In his Gospel John 
sends two of his disciples to Jesus as he is passing by. Ho 
does thisj not at a later period out of the prison, but soon 
after the Baptism, and not with the doubting question as to 
whether he is tho Coming one, but with the decisive assertion 
that he is the Lamb of God who takes away sins. lu tho 
synoptics Jesus bids the messengers t«ll their master what 
they hear and see; — here, in answer to the question of the two 
disciples as to where ho dwells, he says, " Come and see." 
Upon this the two, instead of turning back to John as tho 
synoptic emissaries do, remain in the train cf Jesus and 
bring to him other disciples {i. 35. £f,). 

The question of the Baptist as put by the two disciples in 
Matthew and Luke, standing as it does now in tho account 
of those two Evangelists after the history of tho Baptism, 
could only be understood as arising from doubt and difficulty. 
But the fourth Evangelist preferred modifying this feature and 
making it harmless, to leaving it uncorrected. The offenct', 
therefore, was transferred to the disciples of the Baptist ; 
they and not their master are said to have been ofTended at 
tho fact, that he who had formerly been on the Jordan follow- 
ing their master, is now attended by moro people than John 
himself, and it is not Jesus who sends to John, but John 



himself gives to his disciples the explanation that aolyea the 
difficnlty (iii. 22, ff.). The connection between the com- 
plaint of the disciples of John to their master, and the 
dispute with a Jew about the purification, i. e. the purifying 
virtue of Baptism (ii. 25), and John's comparison in his 
answer of Jeaua with the bridegroom, and of himself to the 
bridegroom's friend (ver. 29), reminds ua of another synoptic 
passage (Matt. ix. 14, ff,), where the disciples of John put to 
Jesns the question, why they and the Pharisees fast so much, 
and his disciples do not fast. Jesns answers them that it ia 
not fitting that the children of the bride-chamber mourn and 
fast, so long as the bridegroom ia with them. This passage 
also has been touched np by the fourth, and a turn given to 
the comparison of Jesus to the bridegroom, such that the 
time of the bridegroom's presence ia not, as in the synoptics, 
contrasted with that when he will bo taken away from his 
followers, i. e, the life-time of Jesus with tlie time after his 
death, but the Bridegroom, t. e. the Son of God who came 
from heaven, with his forerunner, who is only of earthly 
extraction. When on the same occasion the Baptist declares 
himself to be he who must decrease as compared with Jesus, 
who must increase, ho says of himself the same, in 
reference to Jesus, as the author of the Books of Samuel 
saya of Saul in reference to David (2 Sam. iii. 1) j and tliat 
thia declaration may have its full value as a voluntary self- 
subordination, it is expressly said that he had not yet been 
thrown into prison (ver. 24), so that ho may appear to have 
laid down his arms at the feet of Jesus, while still at liberty 
and without compulsion. 

The contradiction to Matthew, who does not represent this 
public ministry of Jesus as beginning until after the im- 
prisonment of the Baptist, is here obvious ; but beside this 
the fourth Evangelist gives us a representation of the Baptist, 
which corresponds neither with the description of liim in the 
three first Gospels nor with historical probability, and can 
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only be ezpWned irom tlie peculiar character of this Evan- 
gelist. It ia true indeed that he gives as no description of 
the coarse exterior, the clothing and mode of life of t!io 
Baptist. Bat this may be thought of tho leas importanco as 
he does apply to him the passage in the Prophet of tho Voice 
in the wilderness, in the same way as the synoptics do (i. 23). 
In the synoptics his preaching consists of two parts : Bopcnt, 
for tho kingdom of. Heaven is at hand. John entirely omits 
tho first part, in order to bring out the other at so much 
greater length, and in more {roe and lofty language- Like 
the synoptics he represents the Baptist as referring to a 
Mightier and Higher than ho who should come after him, 
but the higher dignity of this personage ia characterised with 
features which are foreign not only to the synoptic Baptist, 
but also to the range of thought of the synoptics themselves. 
Tho statement that he ia the Lamb, who taketh away tho sins 
of the world {John i. 29, 36), involves an application of tho 
prophecy in Isaiah (liii. 4, ff.) to Jesus, which ia not indeed 
unknown to the three first Evangelists, seeing as they do in 
the dying Jesus a aacrifico for many (Matt. zx. 28 ; Alark x. 
25 ; comp. Matt. xxri. 28} : but it dooa not occur to them to 
ascribe to tho Baptist a view which did not begin to dawn 
upon the disciples of Jeaus until after his death. But tho 
Baptist also declares in the fourth Gospel that Jesus who 
comes after him is only preferred before him because he had 
been before him (i. 15, 30), only stands above all because he 
comes from heaven and testifies upon earth what he had seen 
and heard there (iii. 31, ff.). Now this view of a heavenly 
pro-existence of Jcsua before becoming man ia foreign not 
only to the synoptic Baptist, and peculiar to the fourth 
Evangelist alone who, in his anbjective way, attributca it to 
his own Baptist, and, to leave no doubt as to ita interpolation, 
puts into his mouth exactly tho siuno expressions and turns 
of lauguago as ho had just before represented Jesus as using 
in his conversation with Kicodomus. Jesus had suid to 
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Nicodemns, " That which is bom of the fleah is flesh ; and 
that which is bom of the spirit is spirit j we speak that we 
do know, and testify that we have seen ; and ye receive not 
onr witness" (iii. 6, 11). The Baptist says of Jesus, "He 
that is of the eari;h is earthly, and speaketh of the earib, 
he that cometh from heaven is above all, and what he hath 
seen and beard he teetifieth, and no man receiveth his testi- 
mony" (iii. 31, S.). Now as in the fourth Gospel the 
Baptist, Jesus, and the Evangelist where he introduces his 
own reflections, all move within the same ronnd of thoughts 
and phrases, only three cases are here conceivable. Either 
Jesns as well as the Evangelist learnt this mode of thinking 
and speakiug from the Baptist; or the Baptist as well as the 
Evangelist took it from Jesus ; or finally the Evangelist lent 
his mode of thought and expression to Jeans as well as to 
the Baptist. The first supposition is opposed to that religious 
respect which is thought dae to Jesus, and it is also opposed 
to historical probability, as the synoptic Gospels know no- 
thing of such thoughts and expressions in the mouth of the 
Baptist, and speculations of this kind are not at all suited to 
his stand-point. The second, adopted e.g. by Hengstenberg,* 
that the Apostle John not only copied his own mode of ex- 
pression from that of Jeaus, but also told his earlier teacher, 
John the Baptist, while he staid with Jesus in his neighbour- 
hood (John iii, 22, ff.), of the dialogue which the latter had 
just held with Nicodemns, and that the Baptist immediately 
appropriated the watch-words out of it — this certainly is 
far less natural and probable than the third, that the Evan- 
gelist rcprcscnta both the Baptist and Jesns as speaking in 
the style in which he himself was accustomed to speak, when 
he wished to utter his own deepest religious convictions, and 
that here in particular he puts the same thoughts and turns 
into the mouth of the Baptist as were still floating in his 

* In his Commcntsiy On Jdin. 
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mind and ready to issne from liis pen, afler writing down 
immediately before the dialogue of Jesns with Nicodemus. 

In the three first Gospels, also, the Baptist, in the spirit 
of the tendency of these writings, is eo gaged as the forenmner 
of the Messiah Jesns, bat still in his austere preaching of 
repentance something of Ms own is left him. In the fourth 
Gospel all independent existence is taken from him; ho* 
exists only aa a witness to lii'ii who is to come after him, and 
as it were as a wooden sign-post : he is like the heroes of ' 
the most modem dramas with a purpose, which are deprived 
of every rationally . human characteristic, stuffed out and 
crammed with the straw and chips of the subjective pathos 
of the composer. 



SECOND GROUP OF MYTHS. 

JESDS AND HIS DISCIPLES. 

69. 

Historically it was known that there had been, among the 
most eminent disciples of Jesus, several fishermen and at 
least one publican. In reference to the first also, the saying 
of Jesus had been preserved, that instead of fishermen in the 
ordinary senso he would make them fishers of men. 

Now it was known, further, from the legends of the 
Prophets in the Old Testament, how, e. g. Elijah was sup- 
posed to have called his servant and successor EHsha. Tho 
latter was ploughing and driving twelve osen before him 
when the Prophet threw his mantle over him i then Elishn 
left the oxen and followed Elijah (1 Kings xix. 1 9, ff.). 

It is impossible, in considering this narrative, not to re- 
member the well-known story in Roman history relating 
how when the perils of war became threatening, tho emis- 
saries of tho Senate summoned L. Quinctius Cincinnatns from 
hia little farm on the other Nide of the Tiber, where lie Imd 
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laid aside his toga and was engaged in plougMng or making 
a ditch.* This may really have occurred, for it is agreeable 
to tho simplicity of the ancient Roman habits that so eminent 
a man should have been cnltivating his own ground, and thnt 
the Senate Bhould have summoned him from this occupation 
to the dictatorship may he naturally explained (rem the fact 
that he had already approved himself to his fellow-citizena 
in the discharge of several high offices. Still even in this 
case a legendary origin of the story is possible, aa the 
imagination is not merely attracted by the contrast between 
an hnmble material occupation and a call to an exalted posi- 
tion where such contrast really exists, but has a pleasure in 
■inventing it even where it does not exist. 

So also aa regards the two hibhcal narratives, the suppo- 
sition that an Elisha may have been previously a husband- 
man, a Peter and a John fishermen, involves no difficulty; 
and, so far, the history of their calla, in the form in which 
we read it, would not lie out of the range of historical 
probability. Only in this case there is one difference. Theae 
men were not summoned like Cincinnatns, in consequence of 
the proofs of their competency which they had given to thoso 
who summoned themj hut Elisha by an immediate divine 
command (ver. 16), the Apostolic fishermen in virtue of the 
penetrating eye of the Messiah by means of which he saw 
what was in men at the very first interview. The summoning 
of CincinnatuB, thongh at first sight surprising, is stiU a well- 
grounded, natorally connected event ; this natural ground is 
wanting to the coll of the disciple of the Prophet as well as 
to that of the Apostles, and thus, while in the case of tho 
Koman narrative we only found it possible that it might bo 
a legendary fiction, we recognise that character as really 
present in the other. 

Several of the most distinguished disciples of Jesus may 
have been previously fishermen, and Jesus may have named 

• IJY. IIL 26. 
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them, when ho called them. Fishers of Men, in allDsion to 
their earher occnpation ; jast as he compared the kingdom of 
heaven to a net in which fishes of every kind are caught 
(Matt. xiii. 47, ff.). But he may also havo so entitled them 
afler they had long quitted their earher trade ; nay, he may 
even have used the expression that he would make them 
fishers of men when after a longer acquaintance with them 
he recognized their competency for the Apostolical office 
without such a scene having actually occurred as Matthew 
descrihes (iv. 18— 22),and Mark (i. 16—20). 

That, howcper, we have in this scene a product of legend 
is clear, not merely from its similarity to the calling of the 
Prophet in the Old Testament, but also from a remarkable 
difference between the two. Elisha had begged permission 
from Elijah when ho summoned him first to say farewell to 
his parents, had received this permission at once, and did 
not follow Elijah until he had taken leave. In the Evangelical 
narrative we find this feature withdrawn. The elevation of 
the Messiah above the mere Prophets must, it was thought, 
be proved by the fact that on the occasion of his summoning 
a follower to attend him no such delay could he thought of. 
The fishermen called by Jesus follow him instantly and nn- 
conditiooally, they quit not merely the occupation in which 
they are engaged at the moment, but the Sons of Zehedee 
abandon their father, and Mark alone, in order not to leavo 
him quite helpless, and so represent his sons as too neglect- 
ful, associates with him permanent hired servants. And 
this request for delay was not only omitted from this calling 
of Apostles, but, with a call that had succeeded, having been 
accepted at ouce by the persons called, these cases were con- 
trasted which failed in consequence of a request for delay, 
or in which, at all events, this request must have been re- 
jected. The significant words of Jesus, " Leave the dead to 
bnry their dead)" and, " No man, having put his hand to the 
plough and looking back is fit for the kingdom of God," 
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most be supposed to have been uttered on occaeion of such 
requests, wbea in the one case a person called had wished to 
bvuy his father, and another had expressed a wish to take 
leave of his friends (Matt. viii. 21, ff. ; Lukeix. 59 — 62). 

But a simple unmiracnlous history, like that of the calling of 
the Apoetles, as given in Matthew and Mark, who follow 
him, was far from satisfying the imagination of the primeval 
Christian circle. For as, indeed, it is miraculous enough 
that Jesus should, without hesitation, bare called men to 
follow him whom, if we are to believe the narrative, he saw 
for the first time, or knew no more of than if he had, and 
that these men should also, without hesitation havo obeyed 
the call ; but the devout listeners to Evangelical preaching 
required more than this. The declaration of Jesas that he 
wished to make those who had been called fishers of men, 
was a mere verbal expression : at this turning point of the 
Evangelical history, on so eventful an occurrence as the 
calling of the first Apostles, a corresponding fact was wanted, 
a miracle that should at onc« strengthen and realize that 
expression. As already remarked, Jesus had compared the 
men whom he gained over to the kingdom of Heaven to 
fishes that had been caught, the kingdom of Heaven itself 
to a net thrown into the sea; if, therefore, caught fishes 
meant converted men, a miraculously rich draught of fishes 
which Jesus now gave to his disciples, was the symbol of the 
numerous conversions to faith in him, which those disciples 
were subsequently to succeed in making. The narrative 
appears in this modified form in Luke (v. 1 — 11), who 
accordingly omita the simple narrative of the calling in the 
two first Evangelists. He places it a little lalier, and intro- 
duces it in a different manner. In Matthew and Mark, Jesus, 
walking about on the shore of the sea of Galilee, sees first 
the brothers Simon and Andrew, throwing their nets, calls 
upon them as he stands upon the shore, to follow him as 
fishors of men, whereupon they leave their nets and join him ; 

VOL. II. K 
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then he sees likowiBe James and John, with their father 
Zebedee, in the ship, occnpied with mending their nets, 
and calls them to him with the same result. In the corres- 
ponding passage in Luko he sees, while teaching on the sea- 
shore, and thronged by the number of his listeners, two ships, 
one of which belonged to Peter, the other to tho two sons of 
Zebedce, who were occupied together on the land with 
washing their nets ; he embarks on board one of these, orders 
Simon (Andrew is not mentioned in tho narrative of Luke) 
to put off a little from tho shore, and thus, sitting in the 
ship, instructs the multitudo ; aftor finishing his lecture, he 
calls upon Pet«r to go out into a deeper place, and to throw 
out his net for fish. Peter, though demurring on the ground 
of their unsuccessful labour during the past night consents, 
on the command of Jesus, to make the attempt, and now in 
conjunction with his sailors, he catches such a quantity of 
fish, that not only does the net break, but, while they are 
emptying a portion of their booty into the ship of tho eons of 
Zebedee, both craft threaten to sink. Upon this tho surpHso 
of the people, and especially of Peter, at such a miracle, 
almost borders upon terror, but Jesua pacifies the latter by 
telling him that from henceforth he shall catch men, and in 
consequence of this, the men leave all and follow him. On 
reading this we see, on the one hand that we have, only in a 
miraculous form, the same narrative as in Matthew and Mark, 
and on the other, there can be no doubt that the miracle is 
symbolical, and in accordance with the parable of Jesus 
already quoted, realises under the image of a great draught 
of fishes that ministry of the Apostles which followed, and 
which was so richly blcssod. 

And then it becomes a question whether wo ought not to 
go further, and look for symbolical allusions even in separate 
features of the narrative. When Poter meets the command of 
Jesus to move out into deeper water, and then to throw out 
the nets, with tho mention of the ill bucccbs of their work 
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during the past niglit, and then following' that command, 
gets so large a draught, we may at first sight find nothing in 
this, but the contrast between the, poor material produce of 
their ordinary trade, and the rich spiritual fruit of the higher 
calling imposed upon them by Jesus ; and so likewise the 
tearing of the net, and the necessary partition of the booty 
between two ships, may be taken only as a picturesque 
indication of the magnitude of the draught. But is it nob 
possible that the author of the third Gospel, who is also the 
author of the Acte of the Apostles, when ho speaks of the toil 
of the Apostolical fishers of men, which was at first fruitless, 
and theu, when they repeat it at the command of Josus, was 
so richly blessed, may have had in his mind the slight success 
of Brangelical preaching among the Jews, and the result of 
it, favourable beyond expectation, among the heathen ;* 
when he speaks of the tearing of Peter's net in consequence 
of the enormous draught, he may have referred to tho threaten- 
ing schism in the Church in consequence of tho ministry of 
Paul ; and ia the partition of the draught into two boats, may 
have alluded to the rise of the Heathen Christian Churches by 
the side of the Jewish Christian ? This is a question deserv- 
ing of all consideration, and which may perhaps, by com- 
parison with a farther narrative, obtain still further light. 

The fourth Gospel, in its supplementary chapter (xxi. 
1 — 14), has also a miraculous draught of fishes, and the fact 
that it places this, not as the third does, at the beginning of 
the pubhc life of Jesus, but at tho extreme end of his walk on 
earth, in the days of his reanrrection, will not prevent us any 
more than many other such discrepancies from seeing in it 
nothing but a modification of the draught of fishes in Luke. 
With this narrative the author has interwoven traits from 
two other miraculous accounts, the Walking on the Sea and 
the Feeding ; but in this place these features, the basis of 

* Comp. Volkmar, BeligioD of Jean*, p. 316. 
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the whole. Darnel^, the moring about of the risen JesoB, being 
miracalooSj appear as in themselres divested of their mira* 
cnlons character : Jesos does not walk upon the aea, which 
would not have been anything remarkable in the case of a 
person who had risen from the grave, but stands upon the 
shore, and Peter does not attempt to go upon the waters but 
swims over in an ordinary manner, and enbsequently the 
bread and the fish are there, how we know not, but with- 
. out anything being eoid of miraculous production or in- 
crease. But even apart from these admiiitiires the history 
of the draught of fishes appears changed in many ways. 
Besides Peter and the Sons of Zebedee, Thomas and Natha- 
nael are also here, and two disciples, not named, also ; the 
narrative moreover does not, like that of Luke, begin on the 
day following the night of the unaaccessful toil, but accom- 
panies Peter and his companions to their fruitless work 
during the night, and represents Jesus as appearing tirst, 
not during the course of the next day, but at the very first 
dawn of the morning. But where it is said of those who had 
gone forth to fish, "That night they caught nothing" (ver. 
3), exactly as in Luke, Peter answered the Lord, " We have 
toiled all night and taken nothing" (ver. 5) ; and when, in 
the morning, Jesua, on the disciples answering in the nega- 
tive his question as to whether they had anything to eat, 
calls upon them to throw out the not on the right side of the 
ship, and they shall find {ver. 6), as in Luke he orders Simon 
to push out into deeper water and to let down the net into 
the water for the draught (ver. 4) ; and where, according to 
both accounts, they get so rich a one that the blessing be- 
comes a burthen to them — it is impossible to mistake, in the 
two accounts, a variation upon the same theme. 

The discrepancies which appear in the description of the 
successful result confirm this conclusion instead of weakening 
it. Luke only speaks of a great multitude of fishes, but the 
author of John xxi. gives their number definitely at 153, and 




lai^ fishes too; according to Luke their multitude and 
weight tears the net ; in John it is only said they were not 
able to draw it up, not that it was torn, notwithstanding the 
multitude of the fishes ; lastly, in Luke, the fiahes are divided 
between the two boats, which threaten to sink in consequence, 
while in John they are drawn in the net to the shore. In 
reference to the number 153, there is a remarkaljle observa- 
tion of the learned father of the Church, Etieronymua. " The 
writers," he observes,* " upon the nature and characteristics 
of animals, and among them the excellent Cilician Poet 
Oppian, say, that there are 153 species of fishes; all these 
were caught by the Apostles, and none were uncaught, just 
as great and small, rich and poor, alt sorts of men were 
drawn to happiness out of the sea of this world." Hierony- 
mns, therefore, considers the number 153 as that of all species 
of fiahes adopted by the writers on natural history of that 
time, especially by Oppian. And in the fact that exactly this 
number of fishes were caught by the Apostles at that time, 
he sees a prophetic symbol of men of all kinds being incor- 
porated by the preaching of the Apostles into the kingdom 
of God. Now, as regards Oppian in his Poem upon Fishing, 
written, however, according to the most probable supposi- 
tion, in the last year of Marcus Aurelius, and therefore later 
than the fourth Ooapel, we do not find any exact number of 
the species of fish given, and if we count their numbers, we 
may, according as we take in or not the subdivisions into 
which many of the same species may be distributed, and 
count similar names twice or not, possibly make out 153, but 
also quite as easily more or less. Hieronymus, however, only 
refers to Oppian among others, and therefore there is still a 
probability that in some writer on natural history, now lost, 
that number may have been more definitely given. 

Be this, however, as it may, it is clear from another feature 

* Comment, upon Etekic), 47. 
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in which the aarmtive of John diEFers from that of Luke, that 
the fishes thas caught have a symbolical reference to the 
men to be incorporated in the kingdom of God. In Luke 
the net ephts, in John it is expressly stated that in spite of 
the multitude of fishes, it did not split. At first sight, 
indeed^ this only looks like an ez^geration or completion 
of the miracle, as we must suppose that he who gave the 
fishes conld also give the net the anpematnral strength re- 
quired to hold them. Meanwhile, we observe that this non- 
. tearing of the net is peculiar to the supplement of the samo 
Gkispol, which (with the same Greek word, and that too the 
word from which Schism, i. e. division of the Church, is 
derived) says also of the coat of Jesus that it was not reut 
(six. 24], and which attaches so much importance to the com- 
bination into one flock of the sheep out of two folds, that is 
of the Christiana from among the Jews and the Ueathcu 
(i. 16), and observing this wo can scarcely avoid seeing in 
the non-toaring of the net on occasion of the great draught, 
the symbol of the assumption that the entrance of the Hea- 
then into the kingdom of Christ is to produce no schism, 
that, as the author of the Epistle to the Colossians expresses 
himself (iii, 11), there is no longer hero either Greek or Jew, 
circumcision or iincircumciBion, no longer barbarian or Scy- 
thian, slave or free, but Christ is all in all. There is also 
a suitiLblo connection hotwecn this supposition and tho 
fact that in tho narrative of John, one ship only, from first 
to last, is spoken of, consequently no distribution of the first 
into two, as in Luke, but the whole draught is dragged to 
the neighbouring shoro in order to be laid at the feet of 
Jesus. Between the date of the composition of the third 
Gospel, together with the Acts, and that of the fourth and 
its supplementary chapter, tho development of tho relations 
between different parties had made such progress that the 
peaceful jiixtaposition of a Jewish and Gentile Cliristendom 
was no longer considered sufficient, but it was the wish of 
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tiie Church to preseut itself to Christ on his eecMiDd advent 
aa one and nndivided. 

But it was knowD^ moreover, that besides the fishermen) 
among the moro confidential disciples of Jesos, there had 
been also among them one or two publicans, and it was also 
known that on the part of Pharisaically disposed Jews, much 
offence had been taken at the harmless intercourse of Jesus 
with people of this class. 

Now the transition of a fisherman from his former trade to 
the discipleship of Jesus may have taken place in many ways 
without the necessity of Jesus summoning him away from 
the act of casting or mending his net. But the legend 
chose only the latter form as being the most pictureaqne. 
Thus also the same thing may have happened in one way or 
another, quite gradually and naturally, in the case of a publi- 
can. But the course of the legend was exactly the same in 
the one case and in the other. As Josus had seen the fisher- 
men in the boat with their nets, so must he have seen the 
publican sitting at the seat of custom; aa he called the 
former, so must he have called the latter to follow him, 
whereupon as the fishermaji had done in the former case, so 
in this the publican left all and followed Jesus (Matt. is. 9, 
ff.; Mark ii. 13, ff.; Luke T. 27, ff.). In this case there is no 
such expression recorded corresponding to that descriptive 
of the relation which the fisherman's future occupation is to 
bear to their past one, namely, that of " fishers of men," but 
the other circumstance, historically well known, that much 
offence had been taken at the friendly intercourse of Jesus 
with publicans was brought iu here, and thus a phrase, 
though of a diEFerent kind, was gained for the embellishment 
of the scene. Jeans certainly may have dined with the publi- 
cans whom he found susceptible of hia influence, without having 
previously summoned them directly from the seat of custom. 
But still, when once such a history of the calling had gained 
ground, the publican's dinner, with the expression of Jesus, 
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" I am not come to call the righteous, bnt aimiera to re- 
pentance," and " the whole need nob a physician, but the 
sick," were admirably adapted to be connected with it. 

The publicfin thus called by Jesus is named in the first 
Gospel Matthew. Befening to the history of his call, the 
catalogne of the Apostles describes him as the publican (x. 
S), Mark and Luke give him the name of Levi. They have 
no person of this name in their catalogue of the Apostles, 
but the name of Matthew ia found there as well as in the 
others, without, however, being described as the publican, a 
proof that they did not refer this history of the c^ to him, 
as they would have done if their Levi had had the surname of 
Matthew. Aa, however, histories of "calls" were narrated 
without names (Luke ix. 59, £f.), because the words of them 
were considered as of principal importance, there might also 
in another case bo a variation in the name, and the more 
readily in one like that before us, where the history of the 
"call" comes in only as an introduction to the scene and 
speeches on the occasion of the publican's dinner. 

Another entertainment at the house of a publican is 
peculiar to the third Gospel. It is placed in the last period 
of the life of Jesus, when he was passing through Jericho on 
the road to Jerusalem (Luke six. 1 — 10), where, moreover, 
all the synoptics represent the healing of a blind man to have 
occurred. The publicau, of the name of Zaccheus, is not an 
ordinary personage, but a chief among the publicans and 
rich; ho is not sitting at the receipt of custom till Jesus calls 
him, but when he hears of his approach he rises up to see 
the great performer of miracles, which he cannot do because 
of the press and being little of stature, without climbing a 
mulberry tree on the road. There Jesus sees him, bids him 
come down in haste, because he must on that day abide in 
his house, and Zaccheus obeys his call, not only overjoyed at 
it, bnt also declaring himself ready to give liberally to the 
poor, and to restore in full measure any thing that he has 
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wronged any man of. Upon thia JeaoB, in answer to the 
Jews who murmar, palliates his assertion that salvation had 
that day oome to that honse, by referring to the fact that the 
pnblicaa alao was a sou of Abraham, and ends with the 
words, that the Son of Man was come to seek and to save 
that which waa lost. That reference to Abraham has been 
considered as an indication of a Jewish Christian sonrce, &om 
which Luke may have drawn.* It would, however, be quite 
in accordance with hia manner if he underBtood the words, 
" Sou of Abraham," in a Paoline sense (as in Galat. iii. 7, 
ff.), according to which faith in Christ stamped even a 
Heathen (whom the publican resembled), with the character 
of a Sou of Abraham, 



70. 

The fourth Evangelist also speaks of a fig-tree, and of 
Jesus having observed one, who subsequently became a dis- 
ciple, not indeed upon, bat imder it, and as in Luke Zaccheoa, 
after having come down from the tree and disclaimed all un- 
righteous gain, is declared by Jesus to be a Son of Abraham 
who is saved, so in John, Jesos calls ffathanael, after having 
seen him under the fig-tree, a true Israelite in whom there is 
no guile. The mode, however, in which Jesus sees Nathanael 
is not as in the case of Zaccheus a natural, but a supernatural 
sight, and is recognised by the person so seen as a complete 
proof of the Souship of God in Jesus. 

This, however, apart from the fact that in the case of 
Zaccheus, no " call" to discipleehip iu the narrower sense is 
in question, is the only resemblance between the histones of 
calls in the three first Evangelists and those in the fourth. 
The fourth Evangelist tdso describes the beginning of the 
acquaintanceship between Jesus on the one hand, and Peter 
and Andrew on the other, and probably, though without 

* EMtlin, Sjnoplic Gospels, p. 23B. 
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namitig him, of Jesus wiUi John. On the other band the 
name of James is not found either here or tbronghont the 
Gospel, except in the supplementary chapter. Instead of 
him Philip is mentioned, whom we also find in the Catalogaea 
of the Apostles in the Synoptics, and Nathanael who had been 
already named, and who is known only to the fourth Gospel. 
Mention is also made of the manner in which they came into 
connection with Jesiw. All the more immediate drcnm- 
Btauces are different, in John, &om the other Gospels. 

In the first place, if we had merely the fourth Gospel, we 
should have no inkling whatever of any of the disciples of 
Jesos having been preTiously fishers or puhUcana (apart, 
again, from the supplementary chap. xxj.). On the contrary, 
it informs ua that one of them, and he the one who is of the 
greatest importance in the author's view, had been an 
acquaintance of the High Priest (xviii. 15) j a fact of which 
the three first have not the slightest knowledge. Quite as 
little as of the secret discipleship of Nicodemua the Ruler of 
the Jews (iii. 1, S.), and of the fact that, generally, as the 
fourth Gospel states, many of the chief rulers believed Jesus, 
though secretly only &om fear of the Pharisees (xii. 42). 

The fact that the preaching of Christianity found at first a 
response mostly among the lower orders of the people, that 
not many, rich in worldly goods, not many of the powerful 
and great, were to be found among tho first bolievers might be 
accounted for by the consideration that Christianity, when 
opposed to the wisdom of the world, appeared only all tho 
more as a divine revelation (Matt. xi. 25, S. ; 1 Cor. i. 25, ff.). 
On tho other liand, however, the reproach of the opponents 
of Christianity, as we find it in Celsus,* about the middle of 
the second century, that Jesus had as his disciples only 
abandoned men, publicans and sailors of the lowest kind, 
contained a story which became the more painful in proper- 

• Orig. c. Cels. 
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tion as Christianity gradoallj penetrated into the higher 
circles of society. It may, therefore, only appear natural 
that a Gospel, the product of a highly educated mind, in- 
tended also to satisfy Christians of saperior rank and cul- 
tivation, should have taken up a different position with 
reference to that fact. The allegation that none of the 
Rulers or Pharisees, but only the lowest of the people 
believed in Jesus is indeed put into the month of the Fhari- 
seea as an nnrefnted reproach (vii. 48, S.), and thus the 
objectire fact is necessarily recognized : bat we are also 
assured that many of the Elders of the people (provided they 
were not Pharisees) beheved in Jesus inwardly and in their 
hearts, but kept their belief secret for fear of the condemna- 
tion of the Pharisees, and, like Nicodemus, chose the night 
time for their interviews with Jesus (xii. 42, xix, 38, ff.}. It 
agrees with this that of the Apostles it is the favourite dis- 
ciple who is raised to a higher sphere by his acquaintance 
with the High Priest, and in the case of the others no mention 
at least is ever made of their earlier career as fishermen or 
publicans. 

When the obvioos motives for representing the call of the 
disciples as having summoned them irom fishing, and the 
seat of custom, disappeared, so much the more did the Bap- 
tdst present himself to the fourth Evangelist as tho ^ent 
who must have brought about the connection between Jesus 
and his first disciples. The disciples were exalted if instead 
of comiug from a low industrious occupation they came out 
of the preparatory school of the Baptist. And the more the 
fourth Evai^eliet represented him only as tho forerunner of 
Christ, so much the more natural was it that beside the people, 
some of whom continued in nnbeUef, some camo only to a half 
imperfect faith, he should have introduced to Christ the first 
of the true and entire believers, the Apostles. So when he 
had described to the multitude gathered round him that 
Jesus, who was approaching him, aa the Lamb of God that 
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taketh away the sins of the world, he f^eo, the next day, 
when Jesos is paaaing by, a second time repeats the same 
description in the presence of two of his own disciples, with 
the resolt that both follow Jesus, ask him where he dwells, 
are invited by him to come and see for themselves, continoe 
tiie remainder of the day with him, and also, we must sup- 
pose, remain always after in his company (i. 35, ff.). From 
this first stem, so far as the Evangelist informs us of the 
manner in which the disciples come together, grows, branch 
by branch, the con^>any of Jeans' disciples. Andrew, one 
of the two to whom John points ont Jeeus, brings his brother 
Simon to Jesna ; Philip, whom, as it would appear, the fact 
of his being the countryman of the two brothers just named 
puts in the way of Jesus, is called by him himself, and Philip, 
again, brings N&thanael to him. 

As the fishing had disappeared bo also does the expression 
about fishers of men. Instead of this expression, which in 
Matthew and Mark is referred to the two sons of Jonas, and 
which, moreover, Luke had represented as having been 
applied only to Simon, the Evangelist introduces here one 
that applies only to Simon, in the addition of the name of 
Peter. This the two older Evangelists represent as comiug 
considerably later, after long acqnamtance of Jesus with the 
disciple. John, with great improbability, represents the 
name as having been given on the first meeting of the two, 
and in such a manner that Jesoa would appear to have taken 
a supernatural view not merely of his character as Peter, or 
the Bock, but also of the name he bore as a citizen and son of 
his father (ver. 42). Quite as supematnrally he discovers at 
a distance the gnilelessness of Mathanael when approaching 
him, and as a proof of his ability to do this he appeals to the 
&ct that before Nathanael came within his natural range of 
sight he saw him under the fig-tree. The attempt to explain 
the former from physioguomical knowledge of the human 
coontenance, the latter as caeos] and transient observation is 
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absurd in flte presence of a Gospel which expressly says of 
the JesoB who is described in it tliat he did not consider it 
necessary that any one should testify to him about men, as 
he himself knew what was in man (ii. 25) ; it was bnt a slight 
thing for a Jesua who had seen God before the world began to 
have seen Nathanael onder the fig-tree before Philip called him. 
It is well to pay especial attention to the changes which 
the fourth Evangelist has made in the order in which the 
first disciples attached themselves to Jesus. In Matthew and 
Mark, Jesus first calls the two sons of Jonas, of whom Simon 
has the precedence, then the two sons of Zebedee, James 
having the precedence. In Luke, from first to last, Simon 
only does anything, Andrew is not named at all, James and 
John only supplementarily as Simon's helpers. In the fourth 
Gospel only two nameless disciples are first spoken of, who, 
on the Baptist pointing out Jesus, follow him (i. 35—37} ; 
we then discover (i. 41) one of these to have been Andrew, 
the other continues in the obscnrity of his incognito, which 
in the course of the Gospel gradually clears, so far that John 
comes out more and more plainly. Peter, therefore, who 
stands foremost in all the other accounts, is not, in this 
Gospel, even one of the pair first called, but it is composed of 
Andrew and the supposed John, And it is only by the 
agency of his brother Andrew, who every where else is second 
to him, and is altogether passed over by Luke in the history 
of the call that Peter is brought into connection with Jesus ; 
while James, John's brother, who is every where else when 
they are named together, named before him, is not mentioned 
either here or all through the Gospel. The Prbce of the 
Apostles does indeed receive his traditional honour in the 
addition of the name of Peter ; but his claim to be the first- 
bom of the Apostles is altogether disallowed, in favour 
indeed, to some extent, of his brother, but at the same time 
of the unnamed party who throughout the whole Gospel is 
at his side and pushes himself before him before he is aware. 
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We have hero the first intimation of a clererly laid plan, of 
the greatest importance, indeed, for the onderstanding of the 
foaith Gospel, but only to be explained without compromising 
the character of its author, ifthatauthorisnof John. If not, 
then what tells in favour of this Apostle ia not said by him- 
self for himself, but for a principle represented by the author, 
of which principle the chief support is John.* Let ns 
examine this relation a little more accurately. 

In the time of the Apostle Paul, we find the three men, 
James, Cephas, and John, spoken of aa the three pillars of 
the primeeval Church at Jemsalom (Galat. ii. 9). That 
powerful Jamra cannot have been the son of Zebedee, for ho 
had been already put to death (Acts zii. 2). If, therefore, 
he was one of the twelve, he must have been the other 
James of our lists of the Apostles, the son of Alpheus. But 
the ambiguous phrase in Galat. (i. IS), leaves it uncertain 
whether he was an Apostle or not, but he is here called a 
brother of the Lord, by which term, if we look upon him 
as the Apostle Jamos the son of Alpheus, only a cousin 
of Jesus might be meant. According to what was said 
above, it is more probable to me that he was a re^ 
brother of Jesus, and in that case not one of the twelve. 
And thus also the following phenomenon may be explained. In 
the three first Evangelists, as well aa in the Epistle to the 
Galatiana, wo find the same names at the head of tlie disciples. 
Peter, James, and John. But in the synoptic Gospola, 
James is not the brother of the Lord, but the brother of 
John, the son of Zebedee. It is conceivable, certainly, that 
Jesus cousidered these three men as the most faithful or tho 
most competent of the Apoatloa, thought them deaerving of 
faia particular confidence, and treated them as it were a 
select committee of the College of Twelve. The iuatances, 

* According to Renui, Tozation at not having been broaght forward witii 
infficieni protnioeace wag, in foEt, one of Joha't principal motives for writing 
•n additional Oospcl liinuelt 
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indeed, wliich the synoptics give of bis baring done so are, 
historically, more diaB doabtfiil. He ia said to bare taken 
them apart on tbe occasion of bis Transfiguration oB the 
mountain, on 4^t of tbe Agony in Gtetbesmane, (md on that 
. of tho raising of the d&agbter of Jaims ; mysterious occur- 
rences at which tbe narrators intend to imply that only persons 
of advanced religions coltnre, and more deeply initiated than 
others, were present. We are naturally here reminded of the 
old story in Clement of Alexuidria, that it was to James, 
John, and Peter, that tbe Lord delivered, after bis resurrec- 
tion, tbe Gnosis, an esoteric doctrine.* Tbe James, of whom 
Clement here speaks, ia not indeed tbe son of Zebedee, bnt, 
according to bis description, James tbe Just, t. e. the brother 
of tbe Lord : bat bow close these two came together in the 
tradition of tbe Church, how, to a certain extent, they 
changed placea with each other, is clear from another ex- 
pression of the same Clement, in which he praises the three 
Apostles, Peter, James (son of Zebedee) and John, for having, 
with a modesty that . did them bonour, refrained from 
electing one of themselves Bishop of Jerusalem, and appointed 
James the Just to that office.f The Evangelical triumvirate, 
therefore, Peter, James, and John, appears to be a reflection 
of the later and historical one of tbe same names ; and it was 
only the notorious Fact Uiat in the life-time of Josus, James, 
the brother of the Lord, waa not one of his disciples, that 
necessitated the introdnction of another James instead of him, 
who waa known as one of the twelve. 

It is well-known that tbe distinguished historical triumvirate 
was disposed to strict Jndaism ; it was only with difficulty 
that Paul could get them to recognise him in his ministry as 
an Apostle of the Heathen (Galat. ii. 1 — 10), and even after- 
wards be was kept in continual conflict with the adherents of ' 
the triumvirate, especially those of James (Galat. ii. 12). It 
formed the rallying point of Jewish Christianity ; and ^^in 
one of the supports of tbe triumvirate itself, was the dis- 
• Enscblns, Churcb BiOorj, ii. I—*. t BiurtrinB at quoted, iii. 
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tmgaislied position which the aynonymous triumvirate was 
sapposed to hare held in the life-time of Christ. However 
irooically Paul may have spoken of those three snppoaed 
pillars of the Church, they continaed even after his death to 
be obstacles to progress, as long aa two of them, the same 
personally, the third as a ^nonymons doable, occupied in 
the Evangelical traditdon, the position nearest' to the person 
of Christ. In order to make a breach for progress, it was 
necessary that the triumvirate should be broken, and this 
the fourth Evangelist nodertook to do. 

By a bold stroke he seized hold of John above every otie 
else, for the purposes of carrying out the Opposing spiritual 
tenden<7. For a bold stroke it was, indeed madly so, in 
presence of the Apocalypse and historical record, so he pro- 
ceeded with the greatest caution. Throughout the Gospel 
he never names John, he only lets him be guessed at. First 
he introduces in the most unobtrusive manner an unnamed 
party with Andrew (i. 35—41), who, however, can be neither 
Peter, nor Philip, nor Nathanael, as these are distinguiehed 
from him, as having come to Jesus subsequently. Then, 
when further on Petor, Andrew, Philip, Thomas, have been 
spoken of by name, some of them repeatedly ; we meet at 
the last supper of Jesus an unnamed disciple, whom Jesns 
loved, who also at table lay on Jesus' bosom, and to whom 
Peter makes a sign to ask Jesns something (xiii. 23, ff.). 
After the arrest of Jesus it is " another disciple," who, as an 
acquaintance of the High-priest, procures for Peter the 
entrance into the palace (xviii. 15). Then, beneath the 
Cross, we again meet with the disciple whom Jesus loved 
(zix. 26), who, as an eye-witness, accredits the wound in the 
side of Jesus (ver- 35), and immediately afterwards we are 
given to understand that this favourite disciple, and that 
" other disciple," consequently and without doubt the name- 
less one who just at the beginning was introduced with 
Andrew, are one and the same person (xx. 2). Lastly, in 
the supplement to the Gospel, among seven disciples, some 
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named, some not named, the disciple whom Jesus loved and 
who, at the last Supper, had lain upon his bosom, appears, 
and is indicated as the author of the Gospel (xxi. 7, 20, 24). 
But no name is given even here, and it cannot be strictly 
proved out of the fourth Gospel in itself that by the disciple 
BO mysteriously alluded to we are to understand John to 
have been meant at all. A comparison with the three first 
GoapelB might help ua a little if anything which in the 
foorth Gospel is ascribed to " the other/' or to the favourite 
disciple was told, in them, of John ; but this ia not the case. 
Still the tradition of the Church has undoubtedly appre- 
hended aright the meaniug of the author in having always 
looked upon this nameless disciple as John. For if the first 
readers of the Gospeb were to understand who was meant, 
he must have been an Apostle very well known and much 
respected in the country in which it appeared ; and in Asia 
Minor, and especially in Uphesus, to which both external and 
internal evidence point as the cradle of the fourth Gospel, 
this was pre-eminently John. The lator supplement, indeed, 
alone says expressly that the nameless disciple was at the 
same time the author of the Gospel, but even the Gospel 
itself intends, most probably, to give its readers to under- 
stand the same thing (xix. 35). But this John of the fourth 
Gospel is no longer the Judaizing Pi liar- Apostle, who gave 
Paul so much trouble, but as the bosom disciple of the 
Johannine Christ, as author, or at all events voucher-man of 
the Johannine Gospel, ho ia made the propagator of a 
spiritual, universal Christianity, advanced beyond that even 
of Paul himself. And John, thus spiritualized, is taken out 
of the synoptic Triumvirate, and, as the favourite disciple, is 
placed above all the rest in a sense of which the three first 
Gospels are entirely ignorant. 

Of the two other members of the Triumvirate James has 
absolutely disappeared. As regards the brother of the Lord, 
the Jamea of the historical Triumvirate, there is no Gospel 
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in which it ia Baid bo expressly as in the fourth that the 
brothers of Jesua did not believe in him. Of their sab- 
seqaeot belief either the sathor took do notice or intended 
to intim&te th&t Uieir Jadaizing faith was no better than no 
faith at all. In any caao, as his Jesns, apeiddng from the 
Cross, presents the disciple whom he lored to his mother as 
her son, and the latter takes her under his protection at 
once (xix. 26), John, according to Baur's acate observation, 
is pnt in the place c^ the brothers of Jeaufi, especially of 
James, and the bosom disciple is at the same time declared 
to be the true spiritnal brother of the Lord. Having thus 
set aside the Judaizing brother of the Lord, the fonrth 
Evangelifit had no further motive for bringing forward into 
prominence, as the synoptics do, James the son of Zebedee, 
and would even have counteracted his own purpose if he had 
done bo; thus we can understand his silence aboat him, a 
silence which, oo the supposition that the author of the 
Gospel was really John, the brother of this James, is not 
intelligible by any turn of apologetic theology however 
subtle. 

The author of the fourth Gospel found no difficulty in avoid- 
ing the name of James, as the brother of the Lord had not, 
in the life-time of Jesus, belonged to his nearest circle, and 
the son of Zebedee had been put to death at an early period, 
and had long since fallen into oblivion, at least in the tradi- 
tion of the Churches out of Palestine. But Peter could not 
be thus dealt with. He, in the life-time of Jesas, had been 
famous as one of his most confidential disciples, now he was 
the head of Jewish Christianity, and, especially since his 
name had been brought into connection with Rome, the 
capital of the world, continued to labour in the Church, and 
therefore also lived in her traditions. A Gospel, silent 
about Peter, would have been no Gospel at all, and a Gospel 
attempting to deprive him of the distinguishing characteris- 
tics usually associated with his image could only have found 
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B reapoose in reiy Ibnited and diatatit circles. This bad been 
well considered by the fourth EvaDgelist. So he does not 
deprire the Prince of the Apostles of any of his traditional 
honoan, informs his readers both of the famous surname 
which JesoB assigns to him (i. 43), and of the strong confes- 
sion of faith of which before all the Apostles he dehvers 
himself (vi. 68, ff., comp. Matt. xvi. 16), represents him as 
coming forward in action quite as often as the other Evan- 
gelists do, nay, on some occasions even oftener — but still he 
is adroit enough almost always to append to these advanta- 
geona characteristics, and tbe more as the history approaches 
nearer to its conclusion, a slight " But" which disparages 
them, or he shares them between Peter and his own hero John 
in a way which gives an advantt^e to the latter. Thus there 
is indeed much beauty in the zeal with which Peter, on the 
occasion of the first supper, first of all wiH not hear of the 
washing of the disciples' feet by Jesus, and then desires to 
have both his hands and his head washed by him (xiii. 6 — 1 0) ; 
but there appears at the same time in this jump from one 
extreme to the other a violence which passes over the deep 
meaning of the act of Jesus without any fine perception of its 
meaning. Likewise all the Evangelists do indeed tell of a 
disciple who on tbe occasion of the arrest of Jesua cut off the 
ear of a servant of the High Priest, biit the fourth is the 
only one who names Peter as the disciple who did it (xviii. 
10). And in doing so he invests him with another charac- 
teristic of that carnal zeal which made it more diSicult for 
him to penetrate into the spirit of his Master. 

But the subtle calculation of the fourth Evangelist shows 
itself first in those cases in which he places his other or 
favourite disciple in juxtaposition with Peter. Above we 
have started from a case in which, like the synoptics, he 
makes Peter come into connection with Jesus among the 
four first, not, however, as the first of all, but the third, 
while the supposed John is among the first; Peter being 
L 2 
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called not immediately by Jesns, but by the agency of one 
of the two first. This ^ent is here his brother Andrew ; in 
other cases it is the favonrite disciple. The Hellenes, who 
at the last Passover wished to make the acquaintance of 
Jesus, apply, not to Peter, but to Philip, and he to Andrew, 
both then to Jesns (xii. 20, ff.}. In like manner Peter him- 
self, in order to extract Irom Jesus which of his disciples he 
intends to indicate as his betrayer, is obliged to bespeak the 
mediation of the farourite disciple who is lying on Jesus' 
bosom. After the arrest of Jesoe Peter does indeed follow 
him even in the fourth Gospel into the palace of the High 
Priest; but not only does the other disciple also go in with 
him, a fact unknown to the other Gospels, but it is he to 
whom, by means of his acquaintance with the High Priest, 
Peter is obliged to apply before he can get leave to enter 
(sviii. 15), On the occasion of the crucifixion and death of 
Jesus, Matthew and Mark represent only the women who 
came with him from Galilee as being spectators. Luke 
indeed adds all his acquaintances, but only at a distance 
(Matt, xxvii. 55, £F. ; Mark xv. 40, ff. ; Luke xxiii. 49) : the 
fourth Evangelist places the women with the mother of Jesus 
near the Cross, and associates with them horo the favourite 
disciple, in order to bring him, by means of tlie mother of 
Jesus, into a very peculiar relation to the latter, of which we 
have spoken above. But the proceeding of our Evangelist is 
most remarkable in the history of the EeBurrection, in which 
be places the favourite disciple in juxtaposition with Peter, 
who, according to Luke, runs to the grave, and in an under- 
hand manner deprives the latter of his rank (xx. 2 — 9) ; a 
proceeding which the author of the supplementary cliaptcr 
has imitated in the account of the draught of fishes (xxi. 7). 
Reviewing from this point the accounts of the " calls," wo 
can no longer think of attempting to recoocilo those of the 
synoptics and John of the mode in which the first di^^ciplcs 
became connected with Jesus, as, on the contrary, wc re- 
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cognise in the latter a remodelling of those of the synoptics 
in the spirit of the peculiar poaition and tendency of the 
Gloapel of John. We may, however, congratulate ourselves 
on being elevated by this knowledge above the apologetic 
tricks and artifices by which it is intended to be made intel- 
ligible how the some men, after having been introduced to 
Jesua by the Baptist, or like Peter through his brother, and 
having already attached themselves to him, are said to have 
been called upon by him to follow him, aa if they had been 
altogether strangers. In Matthew and Mark Jesus says to 
Simon and Andrew " Follow me." By these words a con- 
tinooaa attachment is confessedly implied. Undoubtedly 
also nothing else can be intended, whon in John he says to 
Philip " Follow me." In like manner, the two first Evan- 
gelists, as well aa the fourth, say of Andrew and John that 
they followed Jesua. And manifestly the one account as well 
as the other, intends it to be understood that they immediately 
accompanied Jesus as disciples, and there could have been 
as little need of a further calling, as stated in Matthew and 
Mark, after the act of attachment recounted iu John, aa after 
the former call and the auccesa that attended it those men 
can have been unacquainted with Jesus until introduced by 
the Baptist to him. 



THIRD GROUP OF MYTHS. 

jesus as a performer of miracles. 

71. Miracles of Jeshb. Cores op the Blind. 

The Miracles which our Gospels speak of Jesus having per- 
formed might be divided into two, or if we will, into threo 
classes, according as they are aaid to have been performed 
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on hutnau beings, or on lifeleaa nature, and tiie Erst on the 
human organism either dead or diseased. 

With regard to the first class, the cnres of the sick, we 
have ah^adf in an earlier iuTflstigatJoo* admitted that sup- 
posed miracles of this sort maj sometimes hare been really 
performed by JesiiB, though only in a manner perfectly 
natural. As the Jewish people expected from a Prophet, 
and still more from the Messiah, miracles, especially miracu- 
lous cures, and Jesus was considered a Prophet, and 
subsequently the Messiah j it would, we said, have been 
extraordinary if many sick persons when in bia presence, on 
being accosted and touched by him, had not really felt them- 
selves relieved, and either permanently or transiently better. 
We thought this more intelligible in proportion as the suffer- 
ings of these persons were open te physiological influence, 
coDBequently more so in the case of persons afflicted with 
mental, nervous, and even muscular diseases, than with 
diseases of the skin or deprivation of a sense, while in the 
case of those who were already dead, or those of extra-human 
natural objects, every explanation of that kind entirely failed. 
The explanation of miraculous narratives of this latter des- 
cription must be looked for not in psychology and physiology, 
but in the history of religion j it lies in the Jewish and 
original Christian expectations of the Messiah ; and as even 
those cures of Jesus which we recognise as naturally possible 
would not have succeeded had not the power to perform them 
been attributed to him as a Prophet, the distinction between 
the two classes is only this, that in consequence of Jewish 
expectations Jesus considered to be the Messiah, or at all 
events a Prophet, was really instrumental in introducing one 
portion of those efTects, while an incomparably larger portion 
was subsequently attributed to him in the legend. 

We have already learnt the Prophetic programme which 
lies at the bottom of the miracles told of Jesus ; it is in the 

* Fim Book, §. *2. 
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words in Isaiah (zzzr. 6, ff.) : " Then the eyes of the blind 
shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be nnstopped ; 
then shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue of 
the dumb sing." lliis passage, though it stands in the first 
section of the oracles of Isai^, still, like the second, beloDgs 
to the period at the end of the captivity, and describes how, 
fi^m joy at the permission to return, the poor exiles shall 
forget all their sorrows, shall feel themselves healed of all their 
maladie's. But as all these prophecies, when with the return 
&om captivity the expected period of bliss did not occur, 
were extended in their application to the Messianic age, the 
ideas of which were continimlly taking a form more and more 
superuatura], so the prophecy originally iutended to be ouly 
symbolical, of the blind regaining their sight, of the leaping 
of the lame, and so on, were, in the sequel, understood acta- 
ally and literally of the miraclea of the future Messiah, and 
our Eivangelical narratives of the miracles are for the most 
part only illustrations of the passage of the Prophet so under- 
stood. This passage, moreover, as applied by Jesus to 
himself, underwent certain modifications upon which we must 
remark. Jesus (Matt. xi. 5) directs the emissaries of the 
Baptist to tell the latter what they see and hear, as being 
performed by him. " The blind receive their sight and the 
lame walk, the lepers ore cleansed and the deaf hear, and the 
dead are raised op." In the first place, therefore, the dumb 
who ore mentioned in the passage of the Prophet are not 
mentioned in the speech of Jesus, though undoubtedly they 
are comprised among the deaf whom he names, because both 
maUdies frequently appear in connection, and in the Gospels 
the deaf, cured by Jesus, are generally at the same time des- 
cribed as dumb (Matt. ix. 32 ; Mark vii. 32, ff.). On the 
other hand, there is nothing said in the passage of Isaiah of 
the cleansing of lepers and raising of the dead, of which 
Jesus speaks ; but miracles of both kinds are found in the 
legends of the Prophets in the Old Testament. Elisha cured 
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a leper, and be, like his master Elijah, raised a dead man. 
The expnlsion of evil spirita which plays so large a part in 
the Evangelical accounts of miracles is not mentioned either 
in the passage in Isaiah or in the legend of the Propheta, 
because in those early times " possession" was not yet Uie 
order of the day j it is wanting also in the speech of Jesna, 
which had only to enumerate as fulfilled by bim those 
prophecies or types of miracle, the fulfilment of which was 
to be expected from the Old Testament. 

For the prodnction, therefore, of the Evangelical acconnts 
of miracles there have, ^m the first, been two factors at 
work, which may be diatingnisbed as an ideal and a real 
factor. What is said in the passage in Isaiah of the cures of 
the blind, the deaf, and the lame, interpret it as we will, is 
in no way to be understood of a miracnlons restoration, but 
non-literally and ideally; on the other hand the acts of Elijah 
and Elisha are told as real actual miracles, and the later 
Jewish conceptions of the Messiah expected the same from 
him.* In like mannet-, in the speech of Jesus, Matt. xi. 5, the 
cures and raisings were, in their original sense, undoubtedly 
understood only morally and ideally, as efiects of the preaching 
of the Gospel to the poor, the Evangelical legend understood 
them literally, as real physical miracles, though here and 
there, in the final remodelling of this legend, in a mystical 
and artistic spirit, such as we find in the first Gospel, the 
original ideal character of these miracles again appears. 

If we first take the miraculous cures by classes, and in the 
order which the speech of Jesus which we have just quoted 
suggests, the Evangelists speak both generally of many blind 
among other sick persons whose sight Jesus restored (Matt. 
XV. 30; Luke vii. 21), and give us several particular accounts 
of cures more or leas in detail. The three first Evangelists 
have in common a cure of a blind man, which Jesus is said 

" Stc above, lolrodactioa, |, 25. 
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to bare performed on the road to Jerusalem at the last priii' 
cipal Btation, Jericlio (Matt. zx. 29 — 34 ; Mark z. 46 — 52 ; 
Lake zriii. 35 — 43). According to Matthew and Mark this 
miracle was performed on going out of the city, according to 
Luke on going into it, and we see at once from this discre- 
pancy how little the Evangelists cared about details of this 
sort, which are of importance to the historical writer. For 
the only reason why in Luke it was necessary to represent 
Jesus as performing the miracle before entering the city is 
this, that Luke had something to tell of his passage through 
the city, of which Matthew and Mark have nothing particular 
to say. What Luke had to tell of is the meeting with Zac- 
cheus ; pow if, as he continues to do from the middle of the 
eighteenth chapter, he had chosen to follow the arrangement 
of Matthew, and consequently (omitting the history of the 
mother of Zebedee's sons, for the substance of whose speech 
he reserved a place further on), had made the cure of the 
blind man follow immediately upon the announcement of bis 
suffering, then Jesne, when he healed the blind man, ought 
not to be represented as having passed Jericho, because, 
had he done so, be could not have met with 2<acchea8 
in Jericho, a circumstance which Lake wished to speak of 
at some length. Another discrepancy is that in Matthew 
there are two blind men, in Mark and Luke only one, and 
that in Matthew Jesua touches their eyes, while the two 
other narrators say nothing of his having done so. Exactly 
in the same way Matthew represents Jesus as proceeding 
with two bbnd men in an earlier cure of which the other 
two know nothing (ix. 27 — 31) ; and thus he may have 
transferred the number two and the touching from one 
narrative into the other, as naturally such a history might 
be told, sometimes of one, sometimes of two blind men, 
sometimes assigned to one district, sometimes to another, 
and with different details : a miraculous cure of the blind 
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must be had : ihe particular attendant circumstances were 
unimportant. 

The trait in the narrative of the blind men persisting in 
appealing to Jeans as the Son of David has lately snggosted 
an interpretation of their blindness as symbolical of tho 
blindneaa of Jewish Ghristiamty, which in Jesas sees only 
the Son of David, until Jesns himself opens its eyes.* Kow 
we have above attempted to show that Jesos, in ascribing to 
himself the cmre of the blind, only understood this symboli- 
cally, as when in the appearance alleged to have been vouch- 
safed to Paul, he says that he sends him to the Heathen to 
open their eyes, that they may turn from darkness to light 
(Acts xxvi. 18). But that Matthew or any one of the three 
first Iivangelists did, in their histories of the cores of the 
blind, ever think of such a thing — this is an hypothesis which 
on the very face of their narratives we must altogether deny. 
The idea of Christ as the opener of 4he eyes of the spiritually 
blind, had, when those Evangelists wrote, long disappeared 
under the sensuous conception of a material miracle, and the 
particular features of these narratives, must always be ex- 
plained upon this conception of the nature of a miracle, 
unless, as above, in tho history of tho draught of fishes the 
spiritual reference is transparent : and this is not tho case 
in these synoptic histories of the cares of the blind. 

In the first place the continued formation of these narra- 
tives proceeded in anything but an ideal direction. In the 
description of the cure of tho blind man at Jericho, even Luke, 
and still more Mark, distingnishos himself by the addition 
of traits which only servo to increase the vividness and 
pictures queness of the scene : among these are, in the case 
of Mark, the name and father's name of the blind man,t tho 

* Volknur, The Relii^on of Jenu, pp. !3S — S50. 

f There hsTB been kII sorti of BnrmuKs oi to the source from vhich Mark 
maj have taken the names of Timnoa and Bariimaiiu. What if thU sonrce 
ware no other than the Greek tense of Ti/iaw 7 (Inn'fiqffi and Jtiti/iwi')' 
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address of the people^ and the casting ofif of his coat by the 
subject of the cure. Mark also has, as if dissatisfied with the 
narratiTes of his predecessors, a histoiy of the core of a blind 
man pecnliar to himself. This he has introdaced between 
the nairatires of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the con- 
fession of Peter, and vfith the history of the cure of a man 
deaf and dumb, likewise pecnliar to himself, has arranged it 
exactly according to his taste (viii. 22 — 26). The bhod man 
who is brought to Jesus at Bethsaida is taken by him first 
ont of the town ; for the miracle is a mystery which the 
oninitiated mnst not witness ; and therefore, when it is com- 
pleted, the publication of it is forbidden, as is done on 
sereral occasions in Matthew and Luke, but most industri- 
ously in Mark. Then Jesus spits in the eyes of the blind 
man, just as the subservient Procarator of Egypt made 
Vespasian,* whom he had just saluted as Emperor, spit in the 
eyes of a man alleged to be blind, because in the case of 
magical cures, according to the superstition of the times, 
sahva was an important ingredient. 

Again, the blind man does not see perfectly all at once, 
but on Jesns asking him, afler having applied the saliva 
and laid his hands upon him once, whether he sees anything, 
and receiving the reply that he sees, only indistinctly, men 
walking as trees, he lays his hands once more upon the blind 
man's eyes, and then, and not before, his restoration to sight 
is perfect. At first sight this looks like a diminution of the 
miracle, inasmuch as the sanatory power of the performer 
appears not to be absolute, but has as it were to contend 
with the resistance of the complaint ; and it is on this feature 
therefore, that tho natural explanation of the miracles mainly 
rests its assumptions. But this is not what is intended by 
Mark : on the contrary, his object is to bring the miracle, 
without prejudice to its value as such, more within tho range 

• Vol L p. 369. 
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of our conceptiaii by dividing it into its aacccssivo factors : 
certainly an onsDccessful effort, and one by which ho losea 
more than he gains. Miracles, as instances of tho inter- 
ference of absolute caaaality with the chain of finite causes, 
are essentially sndden events, and aro only brought into 
contradiction with themselves by being divided into separate 
factors. 

Wo find the author of the fourth Gospel following in tho 
steps of Mark, and carrying still further the practice of which 
he Bota the example in the way of giving picturesquenesa to 
the miracles, and exaggerating their miraouloas features. 
Instead of the two accounts of cures of the blind in Matthew 
and Mark, he has only one (iz. 1 — 41], but this, far otherwise 
than the single one in Luke, is of a character such as to make 
all others superfiuona. For the blind man whom Jesus 
healed according to John, and not in Bethaaida or Jericho, 
bnt in the capital itself, was not an ordinary blind man, but 
blind from his birth, consequently a man blind, as it were, 
abaolutely, whose cure was possible only by an absolute 
miracle J an idea which the author puta into the mouth of 
the man himself who had been cured, when he represents 
him as saying, in opposition to the unbelieving Jews, that 
since the world began (ver. 31} it has not been heard that 
any one has opened the eyes of one bom blind. By way, 
moreover, of an oxtemal and visible instrument for tho cure, 
Jesus avails himself not merely of the saUva ; he spits, not 
immediately into the eyes of the blind man, bub upon tho 
ground, and making clay, anoints his eyes ; a feature which 
serves at the same time to constdtnte a work over and above 
the miraculous cure, i.e. a violation of tho Sabbath. Then 
the clay has to be immediately washed off if the blind man 
is to enjoy his lately given power of sight : so Jesus sends 
him to wash, not indeed in the Jordan, as the Prophet 
Elisha sent the leprous Naaman (2 Kings v. 10), but to the 
neighbouring pool of Siloah, from which he returns with his 
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sight restored. All these features are attributable partly to 
exaggeration, partly to an attempt to invest the miracle 
with pictoresqueness and a magical character. There is this 
addition also, that the fact is laborionsly ascertained in a 
manner unknown to the older ErangelistB in their miraculous 
histories by a regular examination and hearing of witnossea. 
The speeches of the neighbours, when the well-known blind 
beggar cornea back to them seeing, are, in themselves, mere 
surmises, as they may be deceived by a likeness to the real 
blind man (ver. 9), his own declaration in answer to these 
qneetions, especially aa he haa no accurate knowledge of his 
benefactor, and is, therefore, so far unprejudiced, is of more 
importance ; bat, before the authoritios, before whom he is 
represented by the Evangelist as being summoned in order 
to give official corroboration to the occurrence, even this 
declaration does not suffice ; his parents are aununoned, aa 
th^ alone can give credible evidence that their son was 
blind from his birth. If any doubt remains, it is quashed 
by the remark that the Jewish authorities had laid the con- 
fession of Jesus being the Messiah under the ban of excom- 
munication J if, nevertheless, the man not only adhered to 
his statement aa to the reality of his cure, but also mnde no 
secret of his belief in the prophetic dignity of Jesus, he 
spoke to bis own injury ; and this, as the Evangelist intends 
to imply, he would not have done if ho had not been firmly 
convinced of the miracle that had been performed upon 
him. 

But while the fourth Evangelist thus carries miracles to 
the extreme of external reality, and thus gives the finishing 
stroke to the tendency originated by Mark, he endeavours at 
the same time in a manner of which his predecessors afford 
no example to bring into view the ideal meaziing. Thus, in 
this instance, the miracle is Introduced and carried on from 
first to last not by any request for help on the part of the 
sufferer, but by a dogmatic question which the disciples con- 
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nect with Iub condition, a qaestion which is answered b^ 
Jesos in words to the effect that the man was purposely born 
blind, that bj hia being cured God's almighty power might 
be manifested in him. This manifestation or glorificabion of 
God by the Son consists, in John, not merely in the per- 
formance, by Jeans, of something which surpasses human 
power, and which, at the same time by its beneficial, 
charitable character is worthy of God ; but it is in reality a 
phase in Uie operations of God and bis creative word re- 
flected as it were symbolically in tbe miraculous acts of Jesus. 
The divine Logos is, according to the Alexandrine doctrine, 
the principle of life and light for the world, the nourishment 
of souls; the Johaonine Jeans exhibits himself in each of 
these capacities by one or more miracles. As regards that 
which we are considering it is said of the Logos in the 
preface : "In Mm was life and the life was the light of men. 
And the light Bhinetb in darkneas, and the darkness com- 
prehended it not. . . . But as many as received him to 
them gave he power to become tbe sons of God, even to 
tbem that believe in his name" (i. 4, fT. 12). Now, at the 
conclusion of our miraculous narrative, the Jewish rulers 
having shown themselves incorrigible, the man who had 
been cured having declared his faith in Jesus as the Son of 
God, Jesus says, " For judgment am I come into this world, 
that they which see not might see ; and that they which see 
might be made blind." Again, when the Pharisees ask him 
whether they also are blind, Jesus answers, that if they were 
so, i.e. knew themselves to be so, it would be well, but that 
as the knowledge is wanting, the capacity for improvement 
is wanting also (31 — 41). Now we see that the purport of 
all this is that the man bom blind who was made to see, first 
physically, then spiritually, represents those men who, though 
originally belonging to the world, i.e. to darkness, have 
nevertheless the power and the will to comprehend the 
Light, and thus to become children of God : the Jews, oa 
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the other liand, represent those who shut out the light and 
continae ia darkness, i.e. in sin. For the completion of the 
allegory it would be an appropriate addition to say that, as 
he who is physically blind and apiiitually conscious of his 
blindness comes to see not merely spiritu^y, bat also phy- 
sically; so, those who see pbyBically and think they see 
spiritually, will at last be convinced not merely of their 
spiritual blindness but also be stmck with physical. But this 
would contradict the declaration of the Johannine Christ, 
that he is not come to condemn the world but to bless the 
world, and that the unbeliever ia already condemned in him- 
self (iii. 17, S.; xii. 47, ff.). From Jesus, as the divine 
creative word only what is affirmative can proceed, only Light, 
Life, and Salvation ; he neither requires nor needs to perform 
a penal miracle ; the creature who excludes bim, he need bnt 
leave in the condition of unhappiness in which it is already 
without the operation of Jesus, and thus it is punished 
sufficiently. 

Thus the miracle in John ia penetrated in all its features 
by the ideal spirit : it is throughout symbolical, and at the 
game time throughout real ; it would be the greatest mis- 
onderatanding to suppose that the fourth Evangelist did not 
mean to aay that what was so important really happened. 
We see even from one single feature in the narrative how little 
in bis view the one excludes the other, and also how strangely 
such a view of the world was formed. The name of the pool 
in which Jesus bids his blind man wash, the Hebrew word 
Siloa, meaning without doubt a flow of water, is said by the 
Evangelist to be by interpretation Sent (ver. 7) j he looked, 
therefore, upon the spring and the pool as being, by these 
names, prophetic of the God-sent Jesus, or of the sending of 
the blind man to it, a prophecy which at the same time 
existed as real water, that being, already, the literal mean- 
ing of the word. 
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72. Cubes of Cbipples. 

In tbe answer to the Baptist, so ofron mentioned, Jesu3 
speaks of cripplos as second in the list of those who are 
cnred bj him. Cripples are also among the many kinds of 
sick who are brought to Jesus previously to the second 
Feeding, for the purpose of being healed by him ; and the 
people are surprised when, among the blind who have been 
made to see, Ac, they observe the lame also walking {Matt, 
XV. 30, ff.). In other places they are more generally Paralytica, 
translated by Luther the Palsied, who are spoken of (Matt, 
iv. 24, viii. 6, ix. 2) ; these, according to the meaning of 
the word, were those sick persons whose muscles on one aide 
were " slackened," i. e. crippled; while the description of the 
sick man. Matt. ix. 2, ff., applies to entire lameness, at least 
of the feet, that of the other, Matt. viii. 5, fF., to a painful 
palsy. The necessity of Jesus having cured sick of this de- 
scription, was implied in the hteral understanding of the 
prophecy of Isaiah : " then shall the lamo man leap as an 
hart," (mv. 6} ; a prophecy preceded (vcr. 3) by the com- 
mand, " strengthen ye the feeble knees \" where the Greek 
translation has the same word as that by which Luke {v. 18, 
24) describes the paralytic man. It is not so clear in the 
Evangelical narratives, that the passage in laaiah is the root 
of these miraculous histories, as it ia in one which wo find in 
the Acts. It is well known that in that book the first 
miracle by which the Apostles prove their exalted mission ia 
the cure of a lame man, who was begging before the Temple 
at Jerusalem, performed by Peter. Of this man it is said, 
that when Peter had commanded him in the name of the 
Lord to rise np apd walk, immediately his feet and ancle 
bones received strength, and he, leaping up, stood and walked, 
and entered with them into the Temple, walking and leaping 
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(Acta iii. 7, ff.)- In the UapiMg, eo repeatedly mentioned, 
on the part of the lame man, the leaping like a hart promised 
in Isaiah is not to be mistaken ; while the strengthened legs 
and ancle bones, remind as of the streDgtheiiing of the feeble 
knees in the same prophecy. 

The history of the servant of the Captain at Capenuiam, 
whom moreover only MatUiew describes as paialytic, will 
come into consideratioa farther on ander a different point of 
view : the classical history of the cnre of a pualylac is that 
of the man who, likewise at Capernaum, is brought on a bed 
to Jesus, and to whom he first announces the foi^reness of 
his sins, and then when the scribes take offence at his doing 
so, bids him take up his bed and walk (Matt. ix. 1 — 8; Mark 
ii. 1 — 12; Luke V. 17 — 26). We have here nothing more 
to do with the question, as to whether the cure of a aick per- 
son of this description may have been possible, in virtue of 
the confidence which he may have had in Jesus as a Prophet; 
we have not, speaking generally, disputed the possibility in 
the former Book ; but in any case theso Evangelical narra- 
tives are 80 modified according to tbo conception of Jesus aa 
a performer of miniclea, that the real facts, possibly lying at 
the foundation of tbem, can no longer be extracted. Wo see 
the bberty taken in the remodelling of these accounts, by 
the discrepancies of the several Evangelists from one an- 
other. Matthew only says simply that Jesus went across the 
sea into his city of Capernaum, that there they brought to 
him a lame man lying on a bed, and when he saw their faith 
he assured the sick man of the foigivenesa of his sins. The 
faith of the people, of the bearers, and of the sick man him- 
self were, according to Matthew, known to Jesus merely from 
their having taken so much tronble to drag the sufferer thero; 
toLnke this proof of faith did not appear sufficiently fipecial,and 
as he thought it necessary to introduce the interference of the 
scribes, to whom he adds the Pharisees, by representing them aa 
being from the first collected round Jesns, he prefers making 
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the press so great that the men with their pallet bed cannot 
penetrate to Jesus, but find themselves compelled, carrying 
it as they are, to bret^ a separate paes^e through the roof 
of the house, and to let down the sick man upon his bed from 
above into the middle of the room in front of Jesns. It la 
not oat of Matthew, at all events, that Luke gets the notion 
of Lnke having been in a house, but he wanted this feature in 
order to bring oat the peculiar proof of faith which ho had 
im^ined. In speaking of the passage throngh the roof, or 
through the tiles as he expresses himself, there is no doubt 
that JesQS was thinking of the opening, which according to 
Eastern architectore was left in the flat, tiled roofs of the 
honses, by means of which the roof could be reached from 
the interior, and the interior from the roof; it was through 
this that, according to the notion of the Evangelist, there 
being no regular staircase and a ladder could not be used for 
the purpose, the bed with the sick man on it was let down,' 
as it appears, by ropes into the room where Jesus was teach- 
ing. Whether the author of the second Gospel was not 
acquainted with this peculiarity of the houses in Palestine, 
or whether he wished to place the faithful zeal of the people 
in a still clearer light, he takes no notice of the oponbg al- 
ready existing in the roof, but represents the bearers, whose 
number he fixed at four from the four comers of the bed, as 
first breaking a hole through, without remembering that by 
doing so he exposed the assemblage immediately under it to 
the danger of being crushed by the falling bricks. No one 
who remembers merely the history of the unfruitful fig-tree, 
will deny that such precipitant^ is quite in the style of Mark, 
and he will also mark this narrative as one of those which 
negative the possibility of Mark being the original Evan- 
gelist. 

There is a miraculous cure connected with this occurrence 
which the three first Evangelists represent as taking place on 
,the Sabbath, so that in the former case the rock of otTence 
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for the scribes being that Jesus arrogated to himself tho 
power of forgiving sinsj in this his sanatory work is called 
in qoestion as a violation of the Sabbath. Even the arrange- 
mentj according to which all the synoptics place the healing 
of the withered hand immediately after the history of the 
plucking of the ears of com on tho Sabbath (Matt. xii. 
9 — 14; Mark iii. 1 — 6; Luke xi. G — 11), shows us that they 
are less concerned with the miracle itself than with ita having 
been performed on the Sabbath. The mode of keeping the 
holiday of the Sabbath and the extent of licence allowed on 
it was a disputed question between Jesus and Pharisaic Juda- 
ism, and we therefore find it returning upon us in the Gospels 
under different forms. The question might be connected 
with any act however natural, with the plucking of the ears 
of com by the disciples, which, in the Mosaic law, was not 
considered as injuring another man's property, and was so 
far generally permitted (5 Mos. xxiii. 25) ; and as it could not 
be called regular work, especially in case of wont, it was con- 
sidered by Jesus as allowable even on tho Sabbath, and on 
the other band, by the pedantry of later interpretors of tho 
law, among the labours forbidden on the Sabbath. If, on an 
occasion of this kind Jesus mot the objection of the lliariw.-rjH 
by the example of David who, when compelled by hunger, di') 
not hesitate to appease it both in his own case and that of 
his followers with the show-bread in the Temple, which wan 
genemlly reserved for the Priests alone, he might, in th'Mo 
cases in which, not his own necessity bat that of othcn whom 
he wished to help made him commit an alleged vi'iUtion iff 
the Sabbath, avail himself of the example of the anima) which 
the owner did not hesitate to try to rescue, ev«n on tbc Kab- 
bath, from a pressing danger. It is clear that h pnmT thuH 
adduced by no means necessarily prL-sup[x^H<?H a uimu-.Ui hh 
the occasion of thus adducing it ; on the contrary, it Kiiili^l 
any perfectly natural act of charitable aKMiitUiji:';. Hni it in 
also equally clear that when men went arciist^tm'^il to i-x|H)<rt 
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miracles of Jesus, the performBnce of those miracles on the 
Sabbath most have appeared a suitable occasion for illnstni- 
tiona Boch as 1Mb. It might seem so even when it was supposed 
to ho effected by the mere word of Jesas ,- as a Rabbinical 
school of that time interdicted even the conBolation of the 
sick on the Sabbath. 

The illastration of the sheep which is dragged out of tho 
pit on the Sabbath-day is only on this occasion found in 
Matthew ; in Mark and Lake Jeens only put to tho Pharisees, 
who are lying in wait for him, the qaestion as to what is 
lawful on the Sabbath-day, to do good or evil, to save sonis 
or to destroy them f On the other hand, Luko has intro- 
dnced the illustration of the domestic animal into two other 
miraculous acconnts; a farther proof that in narratives of 
this kind less emphasis was laid upon tlie miracle than upon 
the words of Jesus referring to the proper mode of keeping 
the Sabbath. On one occasion (Luke xiv. 1 — 6), on the 
Sabbath-day, at the house of one of the chief Pharisees, 
Jesus meets with a man sick of tho dropsy, and ha\-iug 
healed hira in spite of the suspicious silence of the Pbariaecs 
to his question as to whether it is lawful to heal on the Sab- 
bath-day, he puts to the Pharisees the further question ns to 
which of them, whose ass or ox has fulLcn into the pit on the 
Sahbath-dny, will hesitate straightway to pull him out ? On 
the other occasion (xiii. 10 — 17), there is in a sj-nngognc a 
woman bowed by disease for eighteen years. He makes her 
straight by calling to her and laying hands upon her, meeting 
the objection of the ruler of the synagogue by asking him 
whether each one of them does not on the Sabbath loose his 
01 or his ass from the stall, and lead him away to watering f 
where the discrepancy in the image is occasioned by the 
circumstance that the woman's malady is looked upon as a 
case of being hound by Satan, from which Jesus releases her. 
Of these cures, the latter especially, supposing it to have 
been preserved for us in a strictly historical account, might 
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be onderBtood as a cure effected psjchologically by the im- 
pressioii made by the word and toach of JesoB upon the faith 
of die aick woman. Dr. Paulas has proyed, by reference to 
onginal anthoritiea, the occarrence of aa exactly similar case 
ID modem times.* But the sudden cnre of a dropsical man 
will not adapt itself to such a theory ; and the history of the 
withered bond has too manifest a precedent in the legend of 
the Hebrew Prophet to leave ns doubtfid as to the origin of it. 
It is frequently the case, and is so here, that the miraculous 
account in the New Testament is distinguished from that in 
the Old by the circumstance that in the latter the malady is 
first miraculously inflicted as a punishment, end then mira- 
culously removed, while in the former, in accordance with 
the spirit of the Gospel, the malady is given and only re- 
moved by the humane performer of the miracle. Thus in 
the Old Testament (1 Kings xiii. 4, ff.), it is a miraculoua 
punishment inflicted by God that the idolatrous Jeroboam 
has his hand blasphemously stretched out against a prophet 
of Jehovah withered for a moment, i. e. so stiffened that he 
cannot draw it back to him ; and it is not, until at the King's 
request the Prophet intercedes foe him with Jehovah, that 
by a second miracle, and that a miracle of grace, its restora- 
tion is eCTected. In the Evangelical narrative the hand of 
the sufferer is already stiff from disease, and this stiffiiess 
shows itself, not aa in the case of the King, in which it was a 
punishment for a blasphemous stretching out of the hand, in 
his inability to draw it to him, but conversely in his not 
being able to stretch it out ; and his cure by Jesns consists 
in his being enabled to stretch it out. But if we compare 
what is said in the first instance of Jeroboam (ver. 4) : " And, 
behold, his hand which he stretched out withered;" with 
what is said in this {Matt. ver. 10; Mark ver. 1); "And, 
behold, there was a man with a withered hand;" and then 
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the words at the conclusion of the first cure (ver. 6) ; " and 
the hand of the king was restored again and was a« before," 
with those at the conclnsion of the second (ver. 13) j "and 
his hand was restored again and was as the other;" the 
imitation can scarcely be orerlooked. Bat that these were 
exactly the maladiea, the cure of which was at that time 
expected of one " who enjoyed the &Toar of heaven and the 
friendship of more exalted beings," is shown by the often- 
mentioned narratire of TacitnSj according to which, in order 
to give Vespasian an opportunity of proving his power of 
performing miracles, a man with a maimed hand (according 
to Suetonius, with a lame leg), was, with a man perfectly 
blind, stationed in the way of that Emperor.* 

In the case of this class of miracles also, we find all the 
elements that in the earlier Gospels appear scattered and 
dispersed, collected in the fonrthj exaggerated on the one 
hand and spiritualised on the other. We find, also, that the 
form in which they are presented in the fourth Evangelist is 
in immediate connection with that in which they are pre- 
sented in the second. The history of the sick man at the 
pool of Bethesda at Jeruaalem (John v.) refers to a lame man, 
in the same way as the history of the cure of the Paralytic at 
Capernaum ; it is at the same time the history of a cure on 
the Sabbath, like that of the man with the withered 
hand, the dropsical man, and the bent woman. In this it 
sarpasees the former account partly in the brilliancy of the 
stage upon which the miracle is performed, partly in the 
account of the doration of the sickness which is wanting in 
the case of the Paralytic at Capernaum ; this in the case of 
the bent woman goes to the extent of only eighteen years, 
while here, in John, it is represented as amounting to thirty- 
eight J and again it endeavours to excel the histories of the 
cures on the Sabbath-day by a more profound view of the 

• Tacit. Ilialor. t. 81. SiietoD. Vciraa. 7. 
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qoestion io which at the same tune is involved the epirituali- 
Bation and ^mbolising cf Uie whole miraculous narrative. 

The pool of Bethesda (ahoat which, independent of the 
fooiih fivangelist, we find no information either in Josephos 
or in the Babbia) with its five halls full of the blind, the lame, 
and other sofierers is, as it were, a great hospital theatre upon 
which the great practitioner of miracles appears, and selects 
the patient who has been longest ill of the most obstinate 
disease, in order in the most brilliant manner to prove him- 
self, hj operating apon him, as the divine Cteatdve Word that 
gives life to all. The fact that higher powers already had 
powerorer the pool itself, an angel descending from time to 
time in order to move the water, after which the patient who 
first entered was healed,* and that this angelic operation 
proves insofficient for the cm:e of the one who reqaires curing 
most, places Jesus, who heals him, so muoh the higher ; 
while this feature, in connection with the whole desciiption 
of miraculous cure, su^ests the supposition that something 
symbolical may be concealed under it. The thirty-eight 
years of sickness have been looked upon as the ^rpe of the 
thirty-eight years which the people of Israel were compelled 
to pass in the wilderness before they reached the promised 
land ( 5 Mos. ii. 14) jf and 1 am surprised that in the case of 
the five halls the five Books of Moses have not been thought 
of, for these are, at all events, principally to be understood 
as among the writings in which, as Jesus remarks on occasion 
of this miracle (v. 39, comp. 45, £F.), the Jews think they have 
eternal life, but in which they can as Uttle find it without 
Christ, as the sick man could find a remedy without him in 
the balls of the pool of Bethesda. According to believing 

• The n»o«t convincinc critical gronnds aro in farour of ihe ecmiinenes* of 
▼er. 4, Thich contaiiiB tbe noUc« of Ihc auget ; comp. lIcngBlenberg, ComiiicDtary 
oa the GoBjiel of John, i. 300. 

t Kraffl^ ChroDotogy and Syiui|u>u, p. 9S. IlcngMluiiberg, CummcnUrj un 
tfae Go^ of John, L 30a 
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interpreters the historical validity of the narrative is not 
tmppoaed to be damped by this Bymbohoal explanation ; on 
the contrary that opinion is that, by an arrangement of provi- 
dence, Jesns had here to meet with a man who in the nnmh^ 
of years of his sickness presented himself as a type of the 
people of God, as " the sick man Jadah," as Hengetenberg 
expresses himself in the style of the most modem time. 
From OUT point of view the story has already loet all histori- 
cal valne, and the indication of its supposed symbolical 
meaning has forns only the merit of saggesting more definite 
grounds of explanation of the particular features of the story, 
while the nncortai&ty of such explanations cannot in any 
way shake our conviction that narratives of tliis kind are in 
any case nnhistorical. 

That the Johannine narrative in particular is copied from 
the Eynoptic account of the man with the palsy at Capernaum 
may bo seen from the different features which are common 
to both. Thus even the reference to the forgiveness of sins 
in not wanting in John, only that he has changed the pre- 
liminarywords"Thy sins are forgiven !" into an expression 
added afterwards, " Sin no more, lest a worse thing happen 
to thee" (v. 14). Bat it is impossible to mistake the re- 
semblance in the manner in which the miraculous command 
of JesuB to the sick man is expressed in the two narratives. 
The synoptics give the words twice over, once conditionally 
on the question of the Pharisees, whether is easier to say to 
a man in this state, thy sins aro forgiven thee, or, arise (Mark, 
take up thy bed) and walk ! Then follows, as an actual 
command given to the sick man, Arise, take up thy bed and go 
home I The fourth Evangelist not having premised any 
announcement of the forgiveness of sins, has not the pre- 
liminary question but only the actual command, compounded 
however of the two speeches in the synoptics. He keeps to 
the first form, though adopting like Mark, out of the second, 
the bed which was to be packed up ; but that in doing so 
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he hoB particularly followed Markj appears from the fact that 
both in describing the bed coincide inthe nee of a remarkable 
word. Matthew twice speaks of it b; the most ordinary 
■woti Bed ; Luke aUo, once, and twice by the diminative 
meaning, little Bed ; at last periphirastically tbat apon which 
the nt^ man lay. On the other hand Mark uses, tluoaghoat, 
i. e. fbnr times, and likewise John five times, a word which is 
not indeed elsewhere unknown in (he New Testament, but 
is quite as strange as if in English we were to describe a bed 
by the term pallet, and which therefore as. it is not found 
elsewhere in John, bat does appear again in Mark, makes it 
probable that the former copied from the latter.* 

Here too, 08 in the case of Hic history of the man bom blind, 
it is an arrangement peculiar to the fourth Evangelist, that 
(he &ct of the miracle is established by a formal hearing. 
The Jews, t. e. the Jewish authorities, seeing the man carrying 
his bed, remark to him that it is not permitted on the Sab- 
bath-day. He replies that he who had enabled him to walk 
ordered him to do so. They desire to know who it was f 
He declares that he does not know himself, as Jesus, after 
giving the miraculous command, had gone away to avoid the 
multitude. Jesus then again meets the man whom he had 
healed in the Temple, where he gives him the caution 
mentioned above, and on this occasion the man must have 
learnt his name, for he now announces to the Jews for the 
first time that it was Jesus who had made him whole. While, 
however, in the history of the man boro blind (who, more- 
over, was already acquainted with the name of Jesus, but 
knew nothing else about him) the inquirers press him and 
his connections still- further, in order to learn the description 
of tbe malady and the mode of cure applied by Jesus, in the 
case under consideration, as soon as Jesus is discovered (o 
have been the author of the violation of the Sabbath, they 
• The nord irpri/5(Jnro(. which ap[)Cirs in Uark vi.SS; Acli t. 15, ix. 33, 
appeuiinthg iwDcmeuungofaiKntahleiickbed. Cump. CKtuU.Cam, x. S2. 
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cease from their examinatioii, in order to direct their attack 
upon him. Then the deecriptioii becomes Tei7 far from 
clear. " Therefore," it is said, " did the Jews persecute Jesus, 
because be had done these things on the Sabbath-day. But 
Jesne answered them/' &g. &c. Now an objection, a re- 
proach, an accosation ma; be answered ; persecntion, on the 
contrary, unless the word is to be understood in its abaolntely 
liter^ meaning, is a long oontinaed act, which a man may 
avoid, which he may take precaations against, bnt which he 
cannot answer. Alter the first answer attributed to Jesus, 
it is then said further, " Therefore the Jews sooght the more 
to kill him ;" and thereupon Jesus " answers" a second time, 
and in a long speech too, which most bars given the Jews, 
if they really did wish to kill bim, plenty of time and oppor- 
tunity for doing so. We see that as soon as the man who bad 
been healed bad pointed out Jesos to the Jews as the 
author of the desecration of the Sabbath, the narrator con- 
siders the scene as at an end, he is then only concerned 
with &e speech of Jesus which he wished to connect with 
it, and which he therefore introduced bo unsatisfactorily, 
alleging it to be an answer to a persecntion. 

It was this speech that tbe Evangelist had in view at the 
very first when he placed the miraculous cure on tbe 
Sabbath-day. The activity attributed to Jesus on the 
Sabbath might give him an opportunity of exhibiting the 
never-resting character of the divine Logos. In order, 
therefore, to combat the objections of the Jews, he avails 
himself not of the practical ailment drawn from the ox 
and tbe ass, or from David and tbe shew-bread, as in the 
synoptics (though arguments of this kind were not unknown 
to tbe author of the fourth Oospel, as we see from vii. 27), 
but of the metaphysical one, that as God, bis Father, works 
and creates throughout the rest of the Sabbatb without 
interruption, so also incessant work is proper for bim as the 
Son who in all his doings rules himself after the example of 
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the Father. The doctrine of uninterrapted creation on the 
part of God was a- fimdamental doctrine of the Jewish Alex- 
andrine phiUwophy ; the same never-reBting activity lielonged 
to the Lc^s as the agent of the operation of God in the 
world : the dignity of Jesus, as the Logos incarnate, conld 
not be more emphatically illnstrated than on an occasion on 
which the Jewish opponents attempted to limit his divine 
and infinite energy by their national Sabbatarian law. It 
has, therefore, been rightly said that of the doctrine of the 
Johannine preface (i. 4), " In him, the Logos, was life, and 
Uie life was the light of men," the last half is illustrated* 
in the history of the man bom blind, the first in the history 
we have been considering ; only we mnst always remember 
Qaa, diat in the mind of the Evangelist these histories 
are to be token as entirely literal as well as entirely symboli- 
cal occnrrences. 

Independently, however, of the connection between the 
fimdamental idea of the speech and the system of Philo, it 
is clear that it was arbitrarily invented by the fom*th Evan- 
gelist, from, among other things, the nnhistorioal feature 
which constantly recurs in the fourth Gospel. It is this, 
that when Jesus calls God his Father, the Jews see in his 
doing so a virtnaleqoalizationof himself with God (ver. 18). 
To do this did not occur to the actutd Jews. They were 
accustomed to the description of the Messiah, nay even of 
ordinary kings, as Sons, i. e. proteges and vicegerents of 
God, as a title tbat assnmed nothing at all. In the next 
place it is seen from the fact that a series of the propositions 
of the speech appear some in the Preface {comp. ver, S7 
with i. 18), some elsewhere, as the Evangelist's own words 
(comp. ver. 32 with xix. 35 ; ver. 44 with xii, 43), or as 
those of the Baptist (comp. 20 with iii. 35), still more are 
repeated in the first epistle of John (comp. ver. 24 with 

■ fitur, Critk'iil InvotigHiionii into tlw Canonkal GubikIi, p. 176. 
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1 Jt^iiL 14; rer. 84 and S6, ff. with I John t. 9;Ter. 38 
with 1 Jfdin i. 10 ; tot. 40 with I John r. 12 ; ver. 42 widi 
I John ii. 15), the last of which is indeed only a proof 
resting upon probability for those who consider the first 
EpiflUe of John aa earlier than the Gospel, while the first 
is sufficient to corroborate the conclnsion which forces itself 
open ns in referraice to all the speeches of Jesus in the fourth 
GospeL 
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In the speech of Jesns (Matt. si. 5) the mention of the 
Maim is followed by that of the Lepers, and in his address to 
the Twelve when he sends them forth (Matt, x, 8), thoy are 
empowered to perform especially cures of Lepers, among 
those of other sick persons. Jesns could not have t^en the 
Lepers ont of the passage in Isaia}i, as he did the blind and 
lame, since the Prophet, in that passage, makes no mention 
of them. For such mention would not have been suitable to 
the character of that refreshing joy of the people at the 
termination of their captivity, which the Prophet wished to 
describe as causing them to forget all sorrows. But as a 
programme of the Messianic miracles that prophetic utterance 
was, ita has been noticed above, snpplomeoted out of the 
Prophetic type. In the Prophetical Legend leprosy plays a 
considerable part, as it also does among die sicknesses tra- 
ditional in Judea, and, accordingly, in the Law of Mosea 
(3 Mos. xiii. 14). A complaint so malignant, so obstinate, 
and especially terrible from the exclusion which its infectioiiB 
character rendered necessary, was especially adapted to be 
considered aa a divine puoiahment or trial (look at the account 
in Job), and the cure of it aa a divine blessing. So among 
the miracles which Jehovah qualifies Moses to perform in 
order to accredit him with the people, the production 
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and rerooval of the loproey takes neariy the first place 
(2 Moa, ir. 6, ff.). JehoTah oommands liim to put his 
hand into his bosom, and to pnll it out again : it was as 
white as snow ; and when he had put it in a second tirne^ 
and taken it out again, it was again whole like the rest of his 
body. This is only as it were a miraculons trick on tho part 
of the Deity; but on another occasion the infliction and 
removal of the leprosy is in bitter earnest. Miriam, Moaea' 
sister, having had the audacity to rebel against her brother, 
the wrath of Jehovah was infiamed against her, and she 
became as white as snow from leprosy ; it was not until 
Aaron had interceded with Moses for her, and tho latter had 
again interceded with Jehovah, that after seven days exclu- 
sion she was again received as cleiiii (4 Ikfos. xii. I — 15). 
Then there is the case particularly celebrated, and mentioned 
also by Jesus himself in a passage of tlie third Gospel 
(Lakeiv. 27), It ia the care of a lopcr by the Prophet Elisha, 
from whose history ao many other features have entered into 
that of Christ (2 Kings v. 1, ff.}- 1''>o Syrian Captain 
Kaaman, suffering from leprosy, addresses the Prophet on 
the subject of his cure. The latter commands him to batho 
seven times in the Jordan, but the warrior is offended, and 
considers himself only recommended to have recourso to an 
ordinary mode of cure by bathing, whereas ho liad expected 
that the Prophet, calling upon Jehovah, his God, would have 
come to him, passed his hand over the diseased part, and ao 
have removed the eruption. But he allows himself to be 
persuaded to follow the prescription of the Prophet, and after 
seven immersions in the Jordan finds himself perfectly 
cared; while the Prophet immediately after feels it hia daty to 
transfer the leprosy to his own avaricious servant Geha^i. 

In this instance, also, the Messianic Life, in the form, at 
least, in which it entered into Christianity, omitted tho penal 
side of the Old Testament miracle, but the Messiah could 
not be deprived of that of healing and grace. Thus, among 
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the Tery first sick persons who apply to Jesos to be healed, 
it is, according to all the synoptic Grospela (Matt. viii. l^-4> ; 
Marki. 40 — 45; Lake v. 12 — 16), a leper, who fells down 
before him and declares his conviction that if he will he can 
make him clean. Jesns, touching him, declares his willing- 
neas, and in a moment the man is so clean, that Jesus cui 
command him to show himself with confidence to the High- 
Priest, and to prepare his ofiering of purification. The 
attempt to explain this narrative on the supposition that the 
man was already as good as cored, that the leprosy was in 
its last stage, and that Jesos only pointed this oat to him, 
consequently did not make him clean, bat only declared that 
he was eo — this rationaUstic explanation is as violent when 
applied to the Evangelical narrative, as it is, from our point 
of view, ridiculously superfluous. We have here a prophetico- 
Messianic myth of the clearest stamp ; it wants no natural 
explanation, but simply an explanation, which we have given, 
founded upon the principle of gradual formation and deve- 
lopment. 

There is a second cure of leprosy in Luke, and in this in- 
stance there are ten lepers all at once who are benefited by 
the healing power of Jesus (xvii. 11—19). £ng^|fed in the 
journey to Jerusalem, and while travelling on the boundary 
between Galilee and , Samaria, he is met outside a village by 
ten lepers, who stand at the distance from him required by 
law, calling out to him with a loud voice to have mercy upon 
them. Without touching them aa he does the diseased per- 
son in the former case, or even calling them to him, he 
commanded them to go and show themselves to the priests ; 
aod while they went they became clean. Now at this point 
the account, considered as a miraculous one, would have been 
properly at an end, and we should so far have considered it 
simply as a variation upon the former one, though the remark- 
able ex^geration in the number, increased as it is from one to 
ten, might to a certain extent surprise ua. But the narrative 
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of Lake does not end here. On the contrary, when the ten 
find themBelveB cured, nine of them go forward on their way, 
while one returns to fall at the feet of his bene&ctor with 
thanks, and this one ia a Samaritan. In this man's presence 
JesoB proceedB to speak unfavourably of the nine Jews who 
have left the duty of returning thanks to one who was not a 
Jew. He then dismisses the Samaritan with the declaratioQ 
that his faith has made him whole. 

Now in this turn f^ven to the conclusion we may recog- 
nise, on the one hand, an imitation of the conclusion of the 
history of Elisha and Naaman, which the former account of 
leprosy had left unnoticed. For Naaman, when he found him- 
self cured, had likewise returned to give thanks to the 
Prophet, and to acknowledge the God of Israel as the only 
true God, and Naaman was likewise a stranger as the 
Samaritan in this case. And he is also described by JesuB 
in Luke as the only one among several, when the former says 
(iv. 27) that in the time of the Prophet Elisha there were 
many lepers in Israel, and none of them was made clean, but 
only Naaman the Syrian, just as in this case ten were 
cleansed, but none of them, hke Naaman, showed themselves 
by gratitude to be deserving of cure, but only one Samaritan. 
ElisGa dismisses Naaman, after declining his presents, with 
tiie parting words " Go in peace." Instead of this, Jesus 
takes leave of the grateful Samaritan with the formula that 
occurs in other places on the performance of miracles, " Go 
thy way, thy faith hath made thee whole." Now it is easy 
to see that these last words, which were entirely in their 
place on the occasion of the healing of the woman with the 
issue of blood (Luke viii. 48), or the blind man at Jericho 
(Luke xviii, 42), are hero unsuitable; for if the Samaritan 
had been healed on account of the faith he exhibited in his 
return to Jesns, why were the others healed who gave no 
such proof of their faith f Consequently, this concluding ex- 
pression has been transferred by the Evangelist from other 
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miraculous accounts into tMs ; without them the narratiTe has, 
in the qnestioii of Jesus, whether, of the ten, none h&ve been 
found to give hononr to God hut only this stranger, as in- 
straotiTe a conclusion as the parable of the Good Sunaritan, 
in the question (x. 86), which of the tiu-ee was neighbour to 
him that fell amoi^ thierea— who is likewise a stranger. 

The miraculous account of which we are speaking, and 
which likewise is peculiar to Luke, has, generally, the moat 
striking similarity to this parable, which is also pecub&r to 
him; both belong to his Samaritan stories which are so 
closely connected with the tendency of his Gospel. In the 
miracle the only one of tho ten who is grateful is a Samaritan, 
and the same is the case in the parable, where a Samaritan is 
the only one of the three who is ffood, while in both the 
others all genuine and regular Jews show themselves ungrate- 
ful and uncharitablo. The number ten like the number three 
is a round uomber and suited to a parable, the first meeting 
us again in the parable, for instance, of the Ten Virgins 
(Matt. XXV. 1, ff.}. We cannot say that this story, like that 
of the Good Samaritan, was originally given by Jesus as a 
parable, and at a later period taken historically. When wo 
are told something about an indefinite subject, as a king, a 
traveller, a sower, or evefl a third person with a favourite 
name, like Lazarus, an instructive moral being subjoined, tho 
parable -character is easy to recognise ; but when a man tells 
of something as having really occurred to himself, lie lias 
either improperly disguised tho fact or imposed upon his 
hearers. We have as little right to impute to Jesus the one 
OS the other, and can, therefore, in the case of tlie miracu- 
lous story in question, only suppose that it is the work of a 
later hand, who gave to the old prophetico- Messianic theme 
of tho healing of leprosy a turn favourable to the Gentiles, 
whether it were that in doing so he was thinking of the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, or that he himself was also 
the author of the latter. 
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In this class of miracolouB acconnts the fourth Gospol 
deserts us altogether; lepers are not mentioned. The reason 
IB, indeed, that in the comparatively early Grecian world of 
Asia Minor, in which the author lived, maladies of this kind 
were not so common as auong the Jews in Palestine, also 
that they could not be so easily adapted to his symbolical 
system, which consisfa in the opposition between light and 
darkness, lifo and death. . 

This is also the caso with the deaf, who occupy the next 
place in the answer of Jesus to the emissaries of the Baptist. 
In the passage of laaiah fi-om which they are taken, the dumb 
alsoaroespeciallymeutioncdwith thom. In the Greek of the 
Gospels the same word means deaf and dumb : and hence it is 
that Matthew and Luke, who represent Jcsua as saying nothing 
in his answer of dumb persons, but only speaking of deaf to 
whom he restores the power of Iiearing, say, in their accounts 
of miracles, nothing of deafness cured by him, but Kpcak only 
of the dumb to whom he restored their powora of utterance. 
Mark, on the contrary, on two occasions, onco in a history of 
a care peculiar to himself, tlio second time iu an account in 
which the two others only mention possession by devils, con- 
nects deafness and dumbness together. 

Of these narratives the two first, at least iu Matthew, aro 
repetitions of each other. On one occasion (ix. 32 — 31) 
there is brought to Jesus a man dumb from possession, who 
speaks after the devil is driven out, at which the people ex- 
press their surprise at something the like of which has not 
been seen inlsrael, while the Pharisees say that Jesus drives out 
devils by the prince of the doWla. On the other (xii. 22 — 24; 
comp. Luke xi. 14), a man possessed is brought to Josus. 
This man is blind and dumb, Jesus beals him so that he can 
speak and see, the people surmise that the performer of the 
miracle is the Son of David, but the Pharisees say that he 
only drives out devils by Beelzebub the prince of the devils. 
Here "it is clear that the author of the first Gospel found in 
VOL. ir. N 
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one of the aOarces of his history, the accoaBt of the care of a 
man dumb from posseasion by^ a devil, in anothor, of a man 
blind and dumb also from possession, stories of this kind 
being cnrrent in different forma and combinations, and that 
he, believing them to be twO different occmrences, incor- 
porated in his Gospel two narratives, placing one at an 
earlier the other at a later period; while Luke, though not 
perhaps acquainted with the true state of the caae, considered 
the introdaction into his Gospel of two accounts so exactly 
resembling each other as superfluous. 

From the stand-point of belief in devils it was natural to 
look upon the dumb as possessed, when we conaider the un- 
easy gestures of persons so affected ; it was less obvious in 
the case of the blind. When, however, we see how delusion 
had drawn within its circle even cases of diseases of the limbs 
and muscles, as that of the bent woman, the notion of pos- 
session by devils as a cause of blindness cannot surprise us 
very much. It is a different thing when a sick man, whom 
Matthew calls a lunatic, but describes, Ets Luke also does, as 
one possessed by a devil, is at the same time described by 
Mark alone as dumb and deaf (ix. 17, 25). As this is the 
case in which the power of the disciples is insufficient, and 
Jesus himself is obliged to interfere, we see that Mark by 
aggravatiug tlio malady, perhaps mth reference to the dumb 
man by possession iu Matthew, wished te represent the case 
as a particularly difficult one. 

It is manifest that in delineating both the circumstances of 
the sick man and the scene between his father and Jesus, 
Mark was performing a task in which he took particular 
pleasure, 'lliis is a jioint to which we shall return hereafter. 
bo also the account of the man with an impediment in his 
speech (vii. 32 — 37), together with that which we have con- 
sidered above, the healing of the blind mau at Bothsaidn, is 
the true model of a miniculouM narrative in the taste of our 
second Evangelist. In ndditiou to the mysterious taking 
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apart of the sick man, and the alleged command at the con- 
clusion not to publish the fact, we hare here also the Aramaic 
word, with which Jesas ordera the closed ears of the deaf 
man to open. This word, which the author has to translate 
for bis readers, he gives, as a sort of talisman, in its original 
foreign form. We do nob find here the description of the 
gradu^ proceas of tho cure, as in the history of the blind 
man. So instead of this, the manipulation by Jesus, in con- 
nection with the fact that in this case a double defect was to 
be removed, is described all the more at length ; here he 
touches the man's tongue with the spittle, which, in tlie other 
case, he spits immediately into his eyes, while he put liia 
fingers into his ears. Then in addition wo have a sigh and 
look upwards to heaven, giving an effect to tho scene, which 
we only find repeated in tho history of tho raising of Lazarus 
in the fourth Gospel. At the couclusion the people cry out 
in an excess of admiration, " lie hath done all things well ; he 
maketb both the deaf to hear and the dumb to speak." Now 
this means nothing else but that Jesus has performed what, 
according to tho passage in the Prophet, was expected of the 
Messiah, and what, therefore, Jesus as soon as he was recog- 
nised as the Messiah on better grounds, must, it was taken 
for granted, have done wiicther he really did it or not. 



74. Cures op Persons possessed by Devils. 

According to the speech of Jesus, which we are following 
in the consideration of his miracles, we should come next to 
his raisings of the dead. But there are stiU several kinds of 
miraculous cures, which, though not mentioned in that 
speech, must nevertheless be noticed. 

Among these are the cures of driving out devils, of which 
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Jesns makes oo mention in that speech, in which he only 
appeals to those miracles which were expected of the Messiah, 
in accordance, partly with the prophecy, partly with the pre- 
cedent of the Prophets of the Old Testament, in whose times, 
even the latest of them, poB»-ession had not been heard of. 
Now it haa been already explaiiirii above that of all the cores 
performed by Jeaus of which the Ciospels speak, that of those 
maladies which wore supposed to bo caused by demoniacal 
possession, has most natural possibility and historical proba- 
bility in its favonr. If Jesus cored sick persons at all, 
sappoaed demoniacs were certainly among them. 

It does not, however, follow from this that the accounts of 
those cnrea aa we find them in the Gospels are hiatoricaily 
accurate. On the contrary, wo cannot conceive of any of 
theae aa having been naturally pciformed exactly as we are 
told they were. And it would also bo a remarkable thing if 
the excitement which tho idea of a personal presence of evil 
spirits and an encounter between them and the Messiah im- 
parted to the imagination, had not resulted in a manifold 
embellishment of such stories. Apart from the summary 
statements that Jesus or his disciples drove out devils (the 
former we find in Matthew iv. 24, viii. 16 ; Mark i. 34, 39, 
iii. 11; Lukeiv. 41, vi. 18; the latter Matth. x. 1, 8; Mark 
iii. 15, vi. 7, 13 ; Luke ix. 1, x. 1 7, 20), and from those nar- 
ratives in which the possession appears only in the second 
degree, as tho cause of other maladies, as in the cases of tho 
blind and dumb in the accounts just spoken of, or where the 
sick person, the case being one of a cure at a distance, remains 
in tho back ground, na iu tlu> instance of the demoniac 
daughter of the Cannanitish woman — apnrt from these wo 
hav6 in the synoptic Gospels three cases of this kind, of 
which the first is described as 'imple, the two others aa com- 
plicated and difficult. 

Even in those summary accoiinfa in Lnke and Mark, espo- 
cial stress is laid upon the fact that the devils, in the persons 
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possessedj recognised Jesus as the Messiab. The unclean 
spirits, Bays Mark (iii. 11 ; comp. Luke iv. 41), when they 
saw him, worshipped him and cried ont. Thou art the Son of 
God, — whereupon Jesus, if ho allowed them to speak to him 
at all (comp. Matt. i. 34), forbade them under a heavy 
penalty to publish abroad that he was so. The devils, it 
was supposed, must of course know the Messiah who was 
sometime to deliver over to damnation themselves and their 
prince (Matt. viii. 29, xxv. 41 ; Mark i. 24; Luke iv. 34; 
Bevel. XX. 1, if. 10) ; and by force of the penetrating sight of 
their spiritual nature, they would have considered no one as 
such who was not so really. Consequently, if they recog- 
nised the Messiah in Jesus, this, from the stand-point of 
Jewish popular ideas, was a strong proof that he was the 
Messiah. At the same time there resulted the practical con- 
trast in the fact that while Jesus was in vain labouring 
among his contemporaries to plant the faith in him ns the 
Messiah, he, on the contrary, with the more sharp-sighted 
devils, had only to take care that they did not proclaim him 
to be the Messiah more than his modesty allowed. But inas- 
much aa in those possessed of devils we see nothing hut 
cases of natural sickness, so neither can we ascribe to them 
any such penetration into the character of Jesus in its most 
profound depths, i. e, we cannot assume, what the Evangelists 
plainly state to have been the case, that as soon as a man in 
this conditiongot sight of Jesus, he recognised him as the 
Messiah without knowing anything further about him ; bat 
when such a recognition took place we must suppose that 
something had happened before hand, tending to impress tho 
sick man in a natural mamier with this conviction. 

Such an explanatory circumstance is suggested by the 
Evangelical narrative itself of tho Demoniac in the synagogue 
at Capernaum (Mark i. 21—28; Luke iv. 31—37), repre- 
senting as it does Jesus us giving a lecture previously, and 
thus making a strong impression on the assemblt^c. The 
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effect produced by this upon a person present suffering from 
demoniac symptoms, might easily be such a state of ex- 
citement that he would fall into a paroxysm in which, in the 
character of the demon, he would beseech the mighty man of 
God to leave him alone. The Evangelists indeed do not put 
the two things originally in connection, but represent the 
demon as drawing his knowledge purely from himself, so 
that even if Jesus had not spoken he would have known him 
to bo what ho was. They also represent him as declaring 
Jesus to be not merely a prophet but the Holy One of God, 
t. €. the Messiah, which seems inconceivable at the first 
beginning of tho ministry of Jesus, since, according to a very 
credible tradition the view that Jesus was the Messiah did not 
spring up even in his own immediate circle until much later. 
Our narrative therefore either places the standard of the dig- 
nity attributed to Jesus by the subject of the possession too high 
or the occurrence is placed much too early. But from the im- 
pression which Jesus made upon the sick man by his speaking, 
his personality, and all the rumours about him in the district, 
tho sequel, as stated by the Evangelists, may be naturally ex- 
plained. If the man recognised in Jesus only a Prophet he 
must still have attributed to him, according to Jewish ideas, 
a divine power given from above for combating the power 
of evil, consequently the kingdom of Devils, and as soon as 
Jesus, sharing or availing himself of this opinion, commanded 
the demon to depart out of the man, this might have tho 
effect, as we are told, of producing a crisis amid violent 
spasms which put an end to the morbid condition ; whether 
for ever or not we know, in this case, as little as in that of 
any other of these Evangelical narratives. Still a permanent 
cure of such a malady by psychological impressions would 
not be unheard of. 

The case is different with the narrative which is common 
to all tlio Evangelists of the possessed Gadarene or Gadarenes 
(Matt. viii. 28—31; Mark v, 1—20; Luke viii. 26—39) 
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This, among the Evangelical Btories of posseesioii in the 
show-piece ; richly embellished with every accessory, possible 
and impossible, the latter indeed being that which in certain 
circles always makes the greatest impression. With refer- 
ence, moreover, to this embeUishment there is, between the 
different acconnts, a discrepancy by no means unimportant ; 
featorea, which aro found in Mark and Luke, being wanting 
in the description of Matthew. Conversely the latter lias an 
advantage over the two former in so far as he speaks of two 
persons possessed, while these speak only of one. These 
discrepancies have been interpreted to his disadvantage, and 
only a very faded tradition found in his account, in which, in 
particalar, the plurality of demons in the one sick man bad 
changed into a plurality of demoniacs ; but it would be just 
as easy to suppose, conversely, that in order to bring out the 
plorality of demons tlio more decidedly in each individual 
affected, only one so affected was spoken of in the later repe- 
tition. In all other portions at all events the narrative of 
Matthew in comparison with those of the two others appears 
as the simpler. Even in his description of the state of the 
two men possessed, ho says in his few words respecting their 
great fierceness, " so that no man could pass by the way on 
which they dwelt," as much as the others say, especially 
Mark, with their lengthened descriptions. The address of the 
possessed to Jesns is, according to all three, in all essential 
points the same as in the former history; the question, that 
13, as to what they have to do with him, and the prayer not 
to torment them before the time. It is, however, more 
natural that the man possessed should have made it when 
Jesus came into his neighbourhood than that, as Mark espe- 
cially says in contradiction to Matthew, ho should have run 
from far off to meet the personage so dreaded. Tho narra- 
tor, finding this not quite conceivable, endeavours to suggest 
a motive for it in a previous command of Jesus that tho devil 
should come out of him; a command as to which we arc at 
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a loss to see when Jesus was supposed to have given it if the 
man possessed had not been before in his neighbourhood. 
Indeed, Matthew's representation is more natural -even from 
the miraculous point of view ; for that a man thus diseased 
should have recognised Jesus as the Messiah at first sight is 
less conceivable on the further shore, where the events take 
place, and where Jesus was less known than on the Galilean 
side. How many devils there were in each of the possessed, 
and even that there were several in one, is not said in the 
first Gospel at all; the question of Jesus as to the name of 
the devil and the answer that he was called Legion, because 
there were many of them, is an addition of the second and 
third Gospel. And it is obvious to surmise that the plurality 
was only an inference drawn from the feature which follows, 
which Matthew has in common with the others, the prayer, 
that is, of the devils to be allowed to pass into the swine. 
This might seem to assume an equality in number between 
the devils and the swine, on account of which the herd in 
the one case is balanced by a legion in the other. 

llie feature of the swine is one at which the faith of even 
the most credulous expositors is accustomed to falter. For 
even if the possession of human souls by evil spirits is con- 
ceivable, it is not easy to see how the souls of animals can 
be possessed in the same way, and even if this notion is 
admissible, there is a difficulty in the contradiction involved 
in the alleged behaviour of the evil spirits. First they are 
said, in order to avoid the necessity of going down the 
precipice or out of the country, to pray to be allowed to take 
up their quarters in the swine, and immediately after, when 
their prayer has been granted, to have given the creatures 
the impulse to rush into the sea, and so to have themselves 
destroyed the very quarters they had asked for. Real devils 
could not have acted so stupidly, but a legend or fiction 
might easily fall into such a contrndiction, when in sketching 
its diffei'cnt features it was led by difierent views and objects. 
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As in tliis place not merely a simple history of an ospulsion of 
devils was to be given, bnt one remarkable in every way, it was 
considered necessary not merely that the devils should go 
oat of the man, but, as a proof that they had really left him, 
pass into another object. The object best suited for this 
was the unclean animal, the swine, and, if there was a herd of 
them, a plnrality of devils might be inferred from this cir- 
cumstance, and thus a still further exaggeration for the whole 
history be gained. The prayer of the devils might be alleged 
as a canee for their going into the swine,, and the idea of 
this prayer resulted from that current at the period, that 
beings of this sort preferred a parasitical existence in bodies, 
even those of brutes, to a disembodied life in the desert or 
possibly in hell. But how was it to appear that they had 
really gone into the swine. It was impossible that they 
should speak out of swine as out of huinan beings : they 
might fiiil to the earth and exhibit contortious, but, consider- 
ing the strange movements which these creatures often 
indulge in of themselves, this would be no certain sign. So 
nothing remained, but what the brutes would certainly not 
otherwise have done, to rush spontaneously to destrugtion, 
i.e. to be driven to it by the devils; a feature which, inde- 
pendently of the particular case and the prayers of the evil 
spirits that had preceded, was suited to their destructive 
nature. There were other stories current at the time of such 
proofs of expulsion of spirits. Josephus* tolls of a Jewish 
exorcist, who by means of a magic ring and Solomonian 
t^ismana, drew devils out of the nose of persons possessed 
by them ; that in order to convince the bystanders that the 
evil spirit had really gone out, he placed close by a bucket 
full of water, and ordered the devil to upset it, which the 
latter really did; and Josephus assures us that he himself had 
been a joint spectator of this proof of the incomparable 
wisdom of his countryman Solomon. In like manner 
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Philostratus* tells how ApoUonius of Tyana ordered a devil 
who had possessed a youth to depart with a visible sign, 
upon which the devil entreated to be allowed to upset a statue 
that stood near, and this statue did really fall over just at the 
moment when the devil left the young man. Such an object 
however being, as these stories say, close at hand, there was, 
no doubt, room for deception ; but how could this be supposed 
possible when, like the herd of swine, according to Matthew's 
express assurance, it was a considerable distance off. 

In Matthew, the narrative concludes by saying that tho 
inhabitants of the town, on hearing the account given of the 
transaction by the swineherds who had fled into it, came out 
and besought the performer of miracles, who thus threatened 
their material interests, to apply his energies elsewhere. 
This is also in the accounts of the two other narrators ; but 
besides this they describe further the condition of the man 
who had been healed : how he who had been just before a 
wild and raving maniac, sat at Jesus' feet clothed, and in his 
right mind, and how, when Jesus was about to return, ho 
expressed a wish to be allowed to accompany him, that Jesus 
however did not comply with his wish, but recommended 
him to go home to his friends, and to tell them of the great 
things that God had done unto him. This addition in par- 
ticular, and subsequently the whole narrative, have lately sug- 
gested to several critics an allegorical intorpretation.f The 
man who had been just before possessed by a legion of un- 
clean spirits, now sitting decently and in his right mind at 
the feet of Jesus, appeared to them to be a type of the con- 
version of the Gentile world, for which the Gadarenc, as an 
inhabitant of a district for tho most part heathen, was par- 
ticularly suited; the Legion of Demons represented the 
numerous heathen gods which from the point of view of the 

* Vita Apollon. iv. 20. 

t Baur, Critical Examination of the Canonical Gospels, i>. 43i), fT. Volkinar, 
Hcligion of Jesus, p. 229, ff. 
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earliest Christians appeared in the light of demons (1 Cor. x. 
20jff.) ; their elective affinity to theswine represontedthe moral 
imparity of heathenism ; the refusal of Jesus to retain with 
himself and the twelve^ the man who had been healed^ and 
Yns command to him to publish among his relations and friends 
the great things that God had done for him^ would be^ as it 
were^ the estabUshment of the heathen Apostolate and its 
ministiy^ separated by Jesus himself from the Jewish Apostles. 
Such an explanation is certainly very obvious in this case^ 
still it can never be anything but conjecture, and how easily 
it may be pressed too far is shown by the circumstance that, 
from the same point of view, the fetters which had been in 
vain put upon this man were supposed to mean the legislation 
of the ancient world, which had proved insufficient to restrain 
it within the bounds of morality. 

The object of the third of the miraculous cures indicated 
above (Matt. xvii. 14 — 21 ; Markix. 14 — 29 ; Luke ix. 37 — 
43), which is described in its simplest form in Matthew, is 
to prove the strength of the miraculous power in Jesus, not 
so much by showing the difficulty of the case in itself, as by 
pointing out that his disciples proving at first to bo in- 
competent to render assistance, the Master himself does so 
with ease. A comparision of this kind between the Master 
and his disciples, was involved in the nature of the Hebrew 
legend. Elisha, to whom we have so oft«n referred as a 
prototype in the history of Jesus, had sent his servant 
Gehazi with his staff*, for the purpose of raising the dead son 
of his Shunamitish hostess ; but Gehazi not having succeeded 
at all, Elisha was compelled to go himself in order to raise 
the youth, which however he docs not do without consider- 
able trouble (2 Kings iv. 8, ff*., 29—37). Now, though it 
is a different description of miracle, for it concerns a young 
man, not dead but possessed, this proceeding is in part 
copied in the act of Jesus, in part surpassed, inasmuch as the 
latter has no occasion for the busy activity of the Prophet, 
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but needs only to threaten the demon, in order to accomplish 
his object. In Matthew, the caose of the inability of the 
diaciplea to heal the eick man is stated to have been their 
want of faith : Mark refers this want of faith to the father of 
the youth, and invents npon the strength of it a dialogue 
between Jesus and him, which we must, undoubtedly, attri< 
bate only to Mark himself. In Matthew, next to the want 
of faith on the part of the disciples, a second cause is stated 
for their failure : it is, that this kind of demons cometb not 
forth but by prayer and fasting. This does not exactly agree 
with all the rest ; for, if prayer and fasting vrere necessary to 
drive out the devil in question, then want of faith was not the 
cause of the disciples' failure. So Luke skilfully omits tho 
speech about want of faith, and limits himself to that about 
fasting and prayer. Matthew appears here to have combined 
together the different attempts made to explain failure in 
driving out devils, .such as must often have occurred in 
Christian communities, without disadvantage to the cause of 
Jesus. Still, the inabihty of the disciples to succeed with 
this sick person in particular, appeared to require some 
explanation, retrospectively; so even Luke delineates the 
symptoms of his malady more fully than Matthew, while 
Mark, as was said above, adds further that he was deaf and 
dumb, and represents the youth as having beoirsubject to 
this malady from childhood. As they describe the case, it 
appears to have been one of inveterate epilepsy : it is con- 
trary to all probability that such a malady should have given 
way at once and for ever to a word, though supported by 
the greatest possible dignity on the part of the speaker and 
by the greatest possible faith on tho part of the sick person ; 
though in a simpler case the circumstance that the disciples 
may very possibly have failed, and then Jesus himself have 
stopped in, may very easily have occurred. 

It has been already remarked above that this class of tho 
miracles of JesuSj the cures of persons possessed, is wanting 
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iu the fourth Gospel. We do indeed find in it^ the terms 
Dsdmonion^ and being Dsemonioc, bat they are only used as we 
find them in classic Greek ; and as the Evangelist himself 
(x. 20) interprets the latter term^ that is, as synonjrmous 
with being mad or crazy. When Jesus asks the Jews at the 
feast of Tabernacles, ^^ Why seek ye to kill me V the people 
answer him. Who seeks to kill thee ? thou hast a devil (John 
vii. 19, ff.), t. e, thou art affected with hypochondriac fancies; 
as in Matthew (xi. 18) and Luke (vii. 33) it is said of John 
the Baptist, that because he neither ate nor drink, his con- 
temporaries declared that he had a devil. When, again, on 
another occasion Jesus declares to the Jews that they are not 
from God, and therefore they hear not the words of God, but 
that he who keeps his word will not die for all eternity, they 
maintain a second time that he must have a devil (viii. 48, 
52), t. e. be foolish. Now it is true indeed that even in 
classical Greek, that expression was understood, not merely 
metaphorically, but an influence of demoniac beings and the 
like was really assumed; as in John the better class of 
people meet those reproaches applied to Jesus by asking 
whether a dsemonion, such as the opponents of Jesus sup- 
posed to be in operation within him, could open the eyes of 
the blind (John x. 21). Still this is not the idea of devils, 
as the caoses on the one hand of complaints of different 
kiuds and that occur in other ways as well, on the other of 
that particular form of malady which is called possession in 
the strict sense. In the fourth Gospel this conception is not 
found, and there is no mention in it either summarily or in 
detail of possessed persons healed by Jesus. 

'There was a time when this was considered an advantage 
in favour of John. The Biblical notion of demoniac posses- 
sion was one of those which were the first to seem intolerable 
to modern interpretation. How welcome then was the 
absence of so odious a popular belief from the writings of the 
favourite disciple of Jesus. But we neither find the theory 
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in John nor the histories with which the theory was con- 
nected. It were to be desired that those histories or others 
like them, which the synoptics give ns as histories of pos- 
sessed persons had been given by John from another and 
more rational point of view. Instead of this there are no 
such stories at all, and their absence is suspicious for tho 
reason that according to all that we know of that period, 
possession was tho most common form of disease precisely in 
those districts which were the scene of the events of the 
Evangelical history. From Josephus to Justin Martyr and 
Philostratus downwards, Jewish, Christian, and in part hea- 
then Greek writings are full of notices of persons possessed 
and their cures. Consequently there is every historical pro- 
bability in favour of the account of tho three first Evangelists 
that sick persons of this description frequently appeared 
before Jesus. And when we remember the power exerted 
by the imagination in diseases of this kind, there is, as has 
been often remarked before, no form of complaint in which 
we might more easily suppose a cure to have been performed 
by the mere word of Jesus than this. Now the fourth Gospel 
says nothing whatever of such sick persons or such cures, 
and this omission does certainly not point to an author who 
was a contemporary of the life and ministry of Jesus, or near 
to him as a countryman who lived soon after. 

No one has felt more deeply than Ewald how nearly this 
circumstance affects the credibility of the fourth Gospel. He 
is right in recognizing in tho histories of possession an ele- 
ment of the three Gospels of a specially historical character, 
and he sees that if the fourth is to lay claim to historical 
validity, it ought not to want this component element. And 
while we are making tho best of it, and observing that the 
fourth Gospel does indeed want this element, and with it a main 
support upon which its claim to historical validity might bo 
founded — Ewald, on the contrary, says that the Gospel is 
without it now, but was not originally so ; between the fifth 
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and sixth chapters a portion of the Gospel has been lost^ 
which with other matter must also have contained an expul- 
sion of a devil.* We, who are unable to soar after the great 
Eagle of Gbttingen in so bold a flight of authoritative deci- 
sion, assert on the contrary that as the fourth Evangelist 
says nothing of expulsion of devils he either knew nothing of 
them or did not wish to know anything. If he knew nothing 
of them the reason cannot have been that occurrences of'this 
kind did not take place, for according to the credible testi- 
mony of the synoptic Gospels, they really did take place ; 
but the occurrences must have been unknown to him. This 
cannot have been the case if he was the Apostle John : 
moreover, it cannot have been the case if he lived at a later 
period) but was acquainted with the synoptic Gospels or 
others connected with them, in all of which the cures of 
persons possessed played an important part: and there is 
every indication of his having been acquainted with these 
Gospels. If, therefore, he says nothing of those histories 
with which he must have been acquainted from those Gospels, 
it must be because he did not wish to know anything about 
them. Baur supposes that he may have found himself unable 
to extract from them any important support for the point of 
view in which he places the miracles of Jesus as proof of his 
Logos-nature.f But the theory of possession and the cure of it 
by Christ would have been suflSciently well adapted to the 
conflict and antagonism between Light and Darkness, verging 
as it does upon dualism, and running through the whole of 
his Gospel, if it had been suited to the ideas of the Evangelist 
himself and the readers for whom his Gospel was intended. 
In this point of view Kostlin has drawn attention to the fact 
that the belief in demoniac possession, and a power of the 
Messiah over devils was eminently Jewish, and Jewish- Chris- 
tian, and that therefore the power of expelling devils is not 

♦ The Wrilings of John, I. 25, note, j Critical Investigations, p. 255, note. 
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eaumerated by Paul among the gifle of the Spirit practised 
in the Corinthian Church (1 Cor. sdi. 10, 28) ; while in the 
author of the third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles the 
stress which he lays upon this side of the ministry of Jesus 
belongs to that Jewish Christian element in him which may 
be remarked on other occaaiona.*^ To this may be added what 
Bretchneider has already noticed^t that in the second cen- 
tury' after Christ the alleged cure of demoniacs by exorciBm 
had become so common that a reference to these cures was 
not considered, even by the most uneducated classes, to say 
nothing of the educated Greelts, any proof of the highernature 
of Christ. It is enough to say that demons, and the expul- 
sion of demons, at the period, in the district and the state of 
cultivation in which and for which the author of the fourth 
Grospel wrote, were not in good repute : the whole thing, as 
one may see from Lucian, had, by means of magicians and 
impostors, come into such discredit that it appeared most 
desirable to keep Jesus aloof from the whole of this depart- 
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So far we have arranged the miraculous cures of Jesus 
according to the species of maladies to which they were 
applied. They might also be arranged according to his 
mode of operation in applying them. Beginning with those 
in which he availed himself of material means, as saliva or 
clay, we might pass on to those in which ho effected the cure 
simply by touching, then to those in which he operated by a 
word alone, and in these again distinguish between the cases 
in which the patient was present and himself heard the 
words spoken, and those in which he was absent and the 

■ Origin and Compositioo oT Ihe STnoptic Gonpcli, p. £41, 
t FrobabilU, I IB. 
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words of Jesos operated at a distance. From all those cures,* 
which asaame a definite individual act of will on the part of 
Jesna as the caoBe of the oore, those oases, lastly, would have 
to be distinguished in which he ia tonched by one or more 
sick persons, and the cui-e is as it were stolen from him with- 
out any separate act of will on his part. The miracles of 
Jesns which we bare considered so far, all come under the 
head of conscioua and intentional cures of persons present, 
sometime by means of material instnunents, sometimes by 
teaching, sometimes by word ; on the other hand, involuntary 
cores, and cores at a distance, have not yet been discussed. 

According to several summary statements of the synoptic 
Gospels (Matt. xiv. 86 ; Mark vi. 56), Jesus was sometimes 
besoQght by sick persons or their connections to idlow the 
hem of His garment to be touched by the former for the 
purpose of effecting a cure. If he consented, as we moat 
suppose he did, there was, on his part, a definite act of will 
to affect the cure. If, on the other hand, as we also read 
(Mark iii. 10 ; Luke vi. 19), the sick persons came upon him 
at once, and sought to touch his garment, we do not know 
whether he could take notice of each individual among those 
who thus pressed upon him and specially direct his will 
towards them. But that the cure did not follow until he 
knew upon whom it was conferred, we know for certain from 
what is told of the wonmn with the issue of blood, whose 
history is connected by all three synoptics with that of the 
raisingofthe daughter of Jainis (Matt. ix. 20—22 ; Mark v. 
25-34; Lukeviii. 43^8). 

In this accoimt however there ia a discrepancy between all 
three narrators, in which we may plainly see the continued 
growth of the myth, the increasing materialization of the idea 
of miracle. In these summary statements Matthew says 
(xiv. 36), that the sick persons who touched the hem of the 
garment of Jeans became whole, Luke (vi. 19) that virtue 
went out of him which healed all. Now it may indeed be 

VOL. II, o 
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-said that these two atatementB amount to tho aame tiling, as 
Matthew conceived the core to be effected ooti as we have 
BQpposed in many of these cases by the power of imagination 
in the sick persons, but by a miracQlons power inherent in 
Jesus. Still the more cautions or at least indefinite character 
of the expression of Matthew, compared with the greater 
ooncentration and materialism of that of Luke is not to be 
mistaken. Corresponding to this difference is the tone of 
the more lengthened narrative given by each of the case of 
the woman with the iaaae, where Mark, as might be expected, 
ia on the side of Luke, and even adds here and there a 
pictaresqae touch. MatUiew teUa that when Jesus, attended 
by his disciples, was goiug to the house of the Jewish Baler, 
in order to raise his danghter who had just died, a woman, 
who had had an issue of blood twelve years, came behind him 
and touched the hem of his garment, with the firm convic- 
tioD that this touch would sufGce to make her whole ; that 
Jesua turned round and, when he saw the woman, said to 
her, " Daughter, be of good comfort, thy faith hath made 
thee whole I" and from that very hour the woman was 
healed. There is nothing here, apart from the accounts of 
tho particular form and duration of the malady, which might 
not have occurred as is stated. A sick woman may have 
touched Jesus in a spirit of faith, may hare traced an amend- 
ment in herself in consequence of this touch, and may have 
been dismissed by Jeeus with a comforting word : it is true 
that tho Evangelist conceives the cause of this amendment 
in her condition to have been a snpeinatur^ healing power 
inherent in Jesus, but what he says and represents Jesus 
as Bsyiug is quite reconcilable with the belief that it was the 
faith of tho sick person that " made her whole." The meaning 
of the narrative of the first Evangelist depends principally 
upon the question as to what it was that made Jesus turn 
round. This is not expressly stated by Matthew : following 
his statement we might suppose that Jesus felt in a perfectly 
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nataral maimer that some one caught at his garment, for, 
according to Matthew, he was only attended by hiB diaciples, 
who did not press on him or touch him, bo that as he walked 
on he might easily feel such a stoppage. 

Now it was jOBt at this point that the narrative of Matthew 
ceased to satisfy the belief in miracles. The woman, it was 
sapposed, must not merely have felt herself cured, but Jesus 
also must have felt that healing virtue had gone out of him 
on being touched by the woman, and have turned round 
towards her for this, and no other reason. The pressure of 
the people, which Luke and Mark add to the attendance of 
the disciples spoken of in Matthew, only avails to make this 
taming round of Jeens inexplicable on natural grounds. It 
was impossible for Jesus, in the crush and pressure of the 
mnltitnde to distinguish, in a natural manner, one particular 
touch of his garment. If he did distinguish it, there mast 
have been something supernatural, there must have been an 
issue &om him of his miraculous power, by which be so dis- 
tinguished it. This is intended to be shown by the question 
of Jesus, the answer of the disciples, and, lastly, by the 
woman's coming forward, in consequence of Jesus' continued 
tuquiries. And as it appeared at the same time, that the 
healing virtue of Jesus had operated on his being touched by 
the woman in a spirit of faith, without his being aware of 
the person who was to benefit by it, he appeared no longer 
merely as one who could produce a cure by bis word and his 
will, but as one in whom the healing power was always present, 
in whom, to apply a well-known expression in a 'somewhat 
ditferent sense, all the fulness of the divine power of salvation 
and healing dwelt bodily (Col. ii. 9). 

From this point, it is no great step to those narratives in 
the Acta of the Apostles of sick persons being healed by the 
application of handkerchiefs or aprons of Paul (xix. 1 1), nay 
even by the mere shadow of Peter falling upon them (v. 15). 
Limiting the oases, to certain maladies, and for the most part 
o 2 
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to transient relief only of the sick persona, we would S8 little 
deny the possibility of this as that on the grave of the Ahb6 
Parisj or by the apphcation of relics to faithful Catholics^ 
results have been sometimes attained which might e claimed 
as cores. Bnt these effects might be produced whether the 
bones in which faith was pat had really belonged to a saint 
or a sinner, and likewise in die case of Jesus, whether he 
were a religions character qualified to give na a standard, or 
only a prophet in the sense of ordinary Judaism, provided 
only he knew how to make his contemporaries put faith in him. 
The case is the same if, as modem theologians ore fond of 
doing, the healing power of Jesus is supposed to have been 
of the nature of animal-magnetism; except that an instan- 
taneous and proportionally healing effect of magnetic power 
upon sick persons of the most varions descriptions and with- 
out continued m^netic relations is Unexampled in the history 
of animal magnetism. 

In involuntary cares of this kind, the healing power of 
Jesus appears as completely material as an electric fluid, which, 
on the body filled with it being touched, issues forth upon 
that which tonchea it. Conversely, in the cures at a distance, 
instances of which are also given by our Evangelists, there is 
quite a spiritual character, as the mere will of Jesus is sup- 
posed to have shown itself in operation upon a aick person 
corporeally absent. So, as in those other cases, modern 
theologians are glad to fall back on the analogy of animal 
m^netism, in these they appeal to that property of spirit in 
accordance with which we describe it as notbeing confined to 
space. "A cure at a distance," says Hase,*" really involves, 
as a spiritual operation, nothing inconceivable." Certainly, 
as space is only for corporeal things, and if there were puro 
spirits, it is conceivable that they should operate upon one 
another wiUiout being bonnd by the conditions of spsce. 
But what is tbe use of such fancies as these, when, as in the 

* IJfe or J«nu, § 59 ; comp. 81. 
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case before ns, we are concerned not with pnre bat with 
embodied spirits F Embodied spirits, such as we have here^ 
not only in Jesus bat in the sick persons, can only operate 
outside of theniBelyes by means of their bodies, consequently 
nnder the conditions of space. Consequently, the appeal to 
the nature of spirit, in order to oxplsin a care at a distance, 
is only a mere form of speech, without any real corresponding 
meaning. 

Of cures of this kind, Matthew and Mark hare one in 
common, Matthew and Luke the other, and John also in a 
somevdiat different form. The first is the healing of the 
daim^hter of the Canaanitish woman (Matt. zt. 21 — 28), the 
latter that of the aervant or son of the Captain, or king's 
officer in Capernaum (Matt. viii. 5 — 13; Luke vii. 1 — 10; 
John iv. 46 — 54). In the first account the sick person in 
both Eyangelists is a woman poasessed ; in the other we 
have in Matthew a man with the palsy, grieTOusly tormented, 
in Luke and John a person etated generally to be sick unto 
death. In the first case all the stress is laid upon the 
original refusal of Jesus to use his miracnlous power for the 
benefit of the heathen woman, and his subsequent consent in 
consequence of the persevering faith of the woman ; in the 
second, everything, at least in Matthew, turns upon the fact 
that while Jesus is ready to go into the Captain's house, the 
Utter declaree his confidence that Jesus can perform the cure 
at a distance. We have already had occasion to consider the 
first narrative apart from the miracle,* as to the miracle, 
which is all that remains to discuss^ it coincides with the rest 
of the history. 

In this we again see clearly, first and foremost, how, in the 
repetition and then in the subjective retouching, it passes 
through a course of continuous exaggeration. In Matthew 
the Captain beseeches Jesus to aid his sick boy ; Jesus ofiera 
to go and held him ; the Captain considers this too great a 
• Vol L p. «W. 
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condescension^ and also not necessary; Jesus need only speak 
a word and it will take effect^ as certainly as wken he, tke 
Captain, orders one of his subalterns to perform something 
at a distance ; Jesus holds up this faith on the part of the 
heathen man to his compatriots as an example which may 
put them to shame. To the Captain he grants the cure in 
which he has expressed his faith, and the cure takes place at 
the self-same hour. Luke describes the '' boy '* in Matthew 
who might also be possibly a son, as a servant, but in order 
to suggest a more satisfactory motive for the Captain's 
zealous eagerness for his cure, he also describes him as a 
particularly valuable servant to his master. All these are un- 
important features. But we may recognise in the other 
discrepancy a more definite object, that discrepancy consist- 
ing in the fact that the Captain, who in Matthew comes to 
Jesus in person, sends, in Luke, the elders of the Jews to 
pray Jesus to come into his house. The object of this change 
appears in what these elders do, besides conveying the re- 
quest they recommend the heathen Captain as a friend of the 
Jews who had built a synogogue for them. If we under- 
stand this to mean that Jesus was to be justified as it were 
for putting his miraculous power at the service of a heathen, 
such a turn might certainly be expected rather in a Gospel 
of Judaising than of Pauline tendency. If, on the other 
hand, it is understood to imply a general reconynendation of 
the Heathen to the Jews in words to this effect. See, ye 
Jews and Jewish Christians, there are among the Heathen 
persons of so graceful a character, and so right-minded 
as this, and you are very wrong in utterly condemning them, 
— we see how such a turn suited completely the scheme of a 
Gospel, the object of which was to reconcile Jewish and 
Pauline Christianity. Exactly in the same way we see in the 
second part of the work, the Acts of the Apostles (x. 1, ff"., 
22), also a Eoman Captain, Cornelius, as a candidate for 
Christian baptism, recommended by the excellent testimonials 
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givea by all the Jews to hie fear of Grod and tiia benevolcaoe 
^d charity. 

In Matthew the Captain had at first only begged, generally, 
for help for his sick boy, and on Jesus offoring to go with 
him into his house, modestly, and in a spirit of faith, decliucs 
tioE and only prayed for a Messianic command. In Luke he 
senda first the elders of the Jews prayii^ Jesus to come to 
■are his servant, then, on Jesus going with them and ap- 
proaching his honse, he senda some friends to meet him, 
deolining his visit and begging for a simple word. The 
narrative of Matthew is perfectly self- consistent ; but in the 
account of Luke there is an internal inconsistency. If in the 
first instance the Captain haa asked Jesus, through the elders, 
to Toachsafe him a personal visit, what could afterwards have 
made him chan^ his mind so as to countermand this visit 
by a second message F The author himself seems to have felt 
that there was a contradiction hero, so he endeavours to re- 
concile the two messE^s by the remark put into the mouth 
iA the bearers of the second (ver. 7], that the sending of the 
first was intended to imply that the Captain thought himself 
unworthy to communicate directly with Jesus, nnd con- 
seqaently to bo visited personally by him. Nevertheless he 
had, in the first message, begged for this visit in plain words, 
and therefore it still remains a question how he came, sub- 
sequently, to countermand it. In the history of the daughter 
of JairuB we find, in Luke and Mark as distingaishod from 
Matthew, a similar deprecating message. In the first Gospel 
(ii, 18, ff.) the daughter is reported to Jeaus by the father 
as having just died, upon which the process of Jsaus visiting 
the house, for the purpose of raising the dead, goes on with- 
out interruption. In Luke (viii, 41, ff.) and Mark {v. 22, ff.) 
the maiden is lying in her last agonies, and the father prays 
JosuB to come and save her life ; but as Jesus is going her 
death takes place, and the father is met by a message from 
the house recommending him not to trouble the Master, as 
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the maiden is dead and now nothing can do any good. In 
this case we may suppose that the father^ though he had be- 
fore begged for the visit of Jesus> did not wish to trouble the 
hktter any more : for^ as the state of things in his house had 
changed in the meantime^ he might now have ceased to wish 
for what he had before gained by his entreaties. On the 
other hand^ in the history of the Capernaum Captain^ where 
the circumstances had continued the same^ there was no 
motive for such a change of mind, and the supposition that it 
has been improperly transferred out of the other history into 
this seems the more probable, as the visit of Jesus in per- 
son is, on each occasion, declined in the same words.^ 

The two synoptic accounts have this feature in common 
that the petitioner, by his faith, outbids the offer of Jesus, 
f . e, Jesus is ready to do more, but the petitioner prefers 
less, m the conviction that from Jesus even the less is more 
than enough. Such a relation between the Logos Christ 
and a human being is contrary to the ground-plan of the fourth 
Gospel. According to this the human being is never to perform 
more than the God in Man had expected, but, conversely, the 
latter must always be doing far more than the former could 
have believed or even conceived: surprise, outbidding, is 
here as exclusively on the side of Christ, as on the side of 
man there is nothing but backwardness in faith and under- 
standing. It was only when remodelled in this spirit that 
the narrative availed at all ; but, so remodelled, it was of much 
avail for the purposes of the fourth Gospel. The author 
seems to have compounded the features of his own story from 
those of the two forms which he had before him in the older 
Gospels. He takes the boy spoken of in Matthew to have 
been, not as Luke calls him, a servant, but a son of the peti- 
tioner ; on the other hand, he knows nothing of the palsy 
which, according to Matthew, tortured the patient, but, with 

* Luke Tiii. 49 (Daughter of Jairas) ; fi^ 9kvK\i rhv iUaeKoXov, Luke 
Til. 6 (CapUuD of Capernaum), cvpce, fii) cKv\kov, 
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Lnke^ represents him as being on the point of death without 
stating the form of the malady. As in Matthew^ the peti- 
tioner applies personallj to Jesus^ not with an undefined 
prayer for aid^ but^ as in Luke^ with a petition still more 
definitely stated^ that Jesus would accompany him for the 
purpose of healing the sick person. Now here comes in the 
peculiarly Johannine turn of the narrative. In two of the 
synoptics Jesus readily accompanies him^ but is stopped 
either by the faith of the Captain or by his messengers. In 
the fourth Gospel^ on the contrary, Jesus expresses his dis- 
pleasure at the Captain's request, in which, however, the 
latter perseveres, and while in the other accounts it is the 
Captain who surprises Jesus and ourselves by his faith 
in the mere word of Jesus as sufficient for the cure of the 
distant patient, in this, to our surprise and that of the man, 
Jesus pronounces spontaneously the talismaoic word which 
operates at a distance, and now for the first time, after 
receiving the rebuke from Jesus, faith in the mere word of 
Jesus arises all at once in the man's mind. 

Had the petitioner been from the first placed in the un- 
favourable light of a man possessed only of the coarsest 
notions of the higher power of Jesus, then, in a Gospel 
which looks upon the heathen world as the proper soil of 
Christianity, he could no longer be a Roman Captain, t. e. 
a heathen; he was therefore transformed into an officer of the 
king, f . e. the Galilean tetrarch Herod Antipas, who had also 
the title of king (Matt. xiv. 9 ; Mark vi. 14), and, by the 
expression of Jesus directed to him, '' Except ye see signs 
and wonders ye will not believe,'' set up as a representative 
of carnal miracle-seeking Judaism. As one, however, who 
is led by Jesus to believe in his mere word, he appears con- 
trasted with the stifi'-necked Jews in the character of those 
Galileans who in our Gospel form the transition to the more 
susceptible Samaritans or Heathen. Capernaum, as stated 
in the synoptic accounts, is his appropriate dwelling-place; 
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but the fourth Evangelist does not choose that his Jesus 
should sojourn in this city^ which in the Jewish Chris- 
tian tradition appeared as the proper seat of his ministry 
(comp. ii. 12); the place of his Galilean performance of 
miracles is here^ on the contrary^ Cana (iy. 46) : and by this 
arrangement in the present case^ as the sick person lay at 
Capernaum^ an increase of the distance^ and consequently an 
exaggeration of the miracle was gained. 

We see from another feature that, among other things, the 
author of the fourfch Gt)spel had in view in a general way to 
give more emphatic importance to the supernatural element 
in the occurrence and to accredit that element to the utmost 
of his power. In Matthew, it is said that after Jesus had 
pronounced the words that guaranteed the cure, at the 
self-same hour the boy was healed : in Luke, that when the 
messengers came back into the house they found the sick 
servant recovered. Here certainly, from the nature of the 
case, no circimistantial investigation into the moment at 
which the cure took place was required, as in Luke the mes- 
sengers found Jesus already in the neighbourhood of the 
house, and in Matthew the Captain himself came upon him in 
a street of the same little town in which his house was : it was, 
therefore, a matter of course that when he or his messengers 
on returning home found the sick person recovered that 
the recovery must have followed the words of Jesus. Li 
John, on the contrary, on account of the distance between 
Cana and Capernaum, it is not until the following day that 
the father comes home, and there was therefore room for the 
investigation as to whether it was not until that day or on 
the day before, and at what hour on the day before that the 
amendment in the health of the sick person took place. This 
inquiry is now actually made by the father of the boy, and 
it is found that the hour of the amendment coincided accu- 
rately with that in which Jesus spoke the word of life for the 
benefit of the son. Now the laboriousness of this investiga- 
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tion and settlement of the time^ if we compare it witb the 
simple account of Matthew^ gives to the statement of the 
fourth Gt)spel a very second-hand character^ and proves it in 
this case also to be the latest subjective retouching of the 
matter of the synoptics. 

In the case of this history it is particularly clear that be- 
tween the view of the strongest believer in miracles and that of 
Beimar^ so long as the Evangelical accounts are considered 
historical^ there is no intermediate point. For every natural 
or even half-natural explanation of the result is excluded, 
because as the patient is at a distance from the performer of 
the miracle, it is impossible that faith should have been excited 
in the former by the personal impress of the latter. If, ac- 
cording to Matthew, Jesus said to the Captain, '' Gx) thy way, 
and as thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee;'' or, 
according to John, to the officer of the king, " Go thy way, 
thy son liveth 1'' he must either have felt conscious that he 
could effect such a cure, i. e. he must have been a performer 
of miracles in the sense of the most decided supranaturalism ; 
or, if he attributed to himself such miraculous power as this 
without any ground, he was a wild enthusiast ; while, if he 
ascribed it to himself with the consciousness that he did not 
really possess it, he was an audacious cheat and impostor. 
To understand the words, " Thy son lives,'' as Ewald does, and 
explain them away to mean that Jesus only intended to say 
to the father that his son would not die, and then to speak 
of a miraculous (t. e. in plain words, accidental) coincidence 
between the time at which the words were uttered and the 
hour of the amendment, is an evasion and of no use. For no 
one but either a charlatan who was as inconsiderate as ho 
was shameless, or a man who was conscious that he could 
put an end to an illness, would declare that a sick person at 
a distance represented to him as dying would not die. In 
this case, if in any, criticism alone points out a mode of escape 
from a superstitious belief in miracles to which we cannot 
bring ourselves, and a naturalistic pragmatism altogether 
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unsatisfactory. We have not here a history but a Messianic 
myth, which has grown out of the myth of the prophet in 
the Old Testament. The attribute ordinarily ascribed to a 
Prophet was the power of healing on the spot by bodily con- 
tact; it was this that the leprous Naaman (2 Kings v. 11) 
says he expected of Elisha, and when, instead of this, the 
Prophet without quitting his house tells him he is to wash 
seven times in the Jordan, he considers himself mocked, 
because he expects no result from doing so. Still he allows 
himself to be persuaded to follow the advice and is healed ; 
i. e. the Prophet has performed a miracle at a distance, as the 
bathing in tiie Jordan, as in the case of the Johannine cure 
of the blind man the washmg in the pool of Siloa, is only the 
form with which it was his pleasure to connect the operation 
of his word. The Messiah could not be supposed to have 
fallen short of such miraculous power; and, above all, the 
Being in whom the Creative Word of God had become flesh, 
what would such a Being require but a mere word to operate 
in the furthest distance so as to heal and restore to life ? 



76. Gases of raisinq of the Dead. 

Turning now from those cures effected by Jesus, which we 
do not find mentioned in the list of miracles. Matt. xi. 5, to 
the order of the miracles there enumerated, we find, in the 
next and last place, raising of the dead to life. Neither the 
cures of leprosy nor these cases are taken from the prophetic 
passage (Isaiah xxxv. 5, ff.), as are the other Messianic signs 
to which Jesus appeals in Matthew, but still the raising of 
the dead was suggested by the prophetic prototype. Elijah 
(1 Kings xvii. 17, ff.) and Elisha had raised the dead, and 
among the divine acts which, in accordance with this proto- 
type, the Jews expected at the time of the Messiah raising of 
the dead is particularly mentioned.* 

Added to this there was an element involved in Ghristia* 

* 8ee above, Vol. L p. 204, ff., the passages qaoted from Tancfaniiia. 
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niiy itself. It was Jesus who had brought life and immorta- 
lity to light (2 Tim. i. 10) ; the Christians were not like 
otJier men who have no hope beyond the grave (1 Thess. iv. 
18) ; Christianity was the religion of the resurrection and of 
immortaliiy. A future resurrection of the dead to a new and 
immortal life was; indeed^ according to Daniel^ xii. 2, also 
the doctrine of later and especially of Pharisaic Judaism 
(2 Mace, vii.) ; but as it was not found in the books of 
Moses and of the older Prophets, but required to be foisted 
upon them by means of artificial interpretation, it was not 
recognised by the Sadducees, and continued as an apple of 
discord between the schools, and little else but a scholastic 
opinion. The raising of the dead was expected to be brought 
about, sometimes by God himself, sometimes it was repre- 
sented as to bo undertaken by the Messiah, according as the 
conception of the latter took a form more or less super- 
natural : and indeed this conception was itself uncertain and 
indefinite until the appearance of Jesus, from whom it re- 
ceived its due precision and living spirit. From the time of 
his ministry it was known, i. e. his adherents knew, what 
conception was to be formed of the Messiah ; from the time 
of his departure they knew — they knew it because they 
wished it, and knew it for certain because they wished it 
ardently — that he would return immediately, in order to 
fulfil all those Messianic functions which on his first presence 
upon earth had been left in arrear, among them the raising of 
the dead. In view of this immediate raising of the dead by 
Christ death appeared to Christians nothing but a sleep, and 
the expression of Jesus over the daughter of Jairus (Matt, 
ix. 24), "She is not dead, but sleepeth,'' apart from the 
miracle with which it is here brought into connection, con- 
tains the early Christian view of death generally. The faith 
in the resurrection of Christ, L e. in the fact that he had been 
raised to life by God (1 Cor. xv. 12, fT.), involved, indeed, the 
principal guarantee for the future resurrection ; but together 
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with this pasgivo resurrection men desired to see also active 
proofs of the exercise of this power on the part of him who 
was to raise the dead ; he must not merely have been raised 
from the dead himaelf, but have also^ himself, raised the dead. 

If the answer to the message of the Baptist, which in the 
present section we are making the basis^of our discussion^ 
was really spoken by Jesus, he attributes to himself, together 
with the restoration of the blind to sight, &c., also the raising 
of the dead : not indeed in any other sense than that in which 
(Matt. viii. 22) he replied to the man who wished first to 
bury his father, conmianding him to leave to the (spiritually) 
dead the task of burying the (corporeally) dead, the sym* 
bolical sense, that is, that he is able to quicken anew the 
dead mind of man with a feeling for something more exalted, 
and fill it with a new moral aim. In this sense the fourth 
Evangelist, in particular, framed the Christian expression, 
making his Jesus say (xi. 25), " I am the resurrection and 
the life ; he that believeth in me, though ho were dead, yet 
shall he Uve/' or (v. 21), ''As the Father raiseth up the 
dead and quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth 
whom he will/' In these expressions we must, indeed, 
understand to bo implied tho future resuscitation of those 
who are corporeally dead, and at the same time that spiritual 
quickening which proceeds from Jesus. 

But whatever was the theory of tho early Christian circle, 
this present spiritual awakening could not suffice as a gua- 
rantee for the future corporeal resurrection of tho dead. Jesus, 
during his life on earth, must also have raised the corporeally 
dead, at least in some cases. Then, and not before, could it 
be known for certain that there dwelt in him a power to 
recal all the dead to life on his more glorious second coming. 
And now the legend of the Prophets came in opportunely. 
As EUjah and Elisha had each raised a dead body to life, so 
Jesus the Messiah must at least have done as much. Matthew 
and Mark are satisfied with one history of this description. 
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tbe raising of the daughter of Jaims (Matt. ix. 18^ ff. ; Mark 
V. 22, flF.) ; Luke gives two of them, namely, together with 
the one just mentioned (in him viii. 41, ff.), that of the youth 
at Nain (vii. 11, ff.) ; John only one indeed, the raising of 
Lazarus (chap, xi.), but one of such a character that it stands 
for all, and that, in comparison with it, every other is simply 
snperfluous. 

The theme of the first account of a raising of the dead, 
common to the three synoptic Evangelists is, as has been al- 
ready remarked, the text, " She is not dead, but sleepeth ;'' 
t. e. the fundamental Christian view of death as merely a 
sleep. We find this theme here embodied in the form of a 
miraculous history, and indeed in its simplest form in 
Matthew. The father of the maiden, described indefinitely 
as a Buler, announces to Jesus the death of his daughter as 
having just occurred, petitioning him to come and lay his 
hand upon her, so will she become alive again. Jesus, at- 
tended by his disciples, goes with him. The interlude of the 
woman with an issue of blood having taken place, they come 
into the house of mourning, and here they find, in accordance 
with the bad habit of the Jews at that time, the burial of the 
dead body of the girl about to take place in a few hours, the 
musicians already on the spot, and a noisy crowd of mourners 
of other kinds whom Jesus orders out, alleging as a reason 
what we have just described as the theme of the narrative ; 
whereupon, however, he is ridiculed by the people. The new 
Christian view of death is here immediately contrasted with 
that of the old Jews as a heathen view. Even the Jew of 
the old style, with his faith in a resurrection, not grounded 
on the principles of Moses, but wavering in the midst of the 
conflicts of the schools — a resurrection, moreover, which lay 
in the distant background of a long life amid disembodied 
shades, belonged no less than the heathen to those who 
have no hope; the noisy death- wail might therefore suit 
their notion, but, on the Christian point of view, it had to be 
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put asido as something altogether inappropriate ; while^ con- 
versely^ Christian confidence in death appeared to Jews, as 
well as to Heathens, a ridiculoos delusion. 

It is Christ who has put an end to the inconsolable sorrow 
for the dead felt by the ancient world, in reality by the fi^ct 
that the hope of a resurrection, not long to be delayed, and 
of a happy life with him, was connected with faith in him for 
all who believed; here, on the other hand, where this relation 
is put in the form of a miraculous history, the object of the 
history is attained by his recalling, on the spot, to earthly life 
the maiden for whom the death-wail was intended* After 
having put out the profane multitude, he accomplishes this 
simply by taking the hand of the maiden, who immediately 
rises ; in complete contrast with the instances of raising the 
dead by the Prophets, which were not effected without long 
exerted efforts by the performers of the miracles. 

Now, it is certainly a proof of great simplicity and naivete, 
that, according to Matthew, the father at once assumes that 
Jesus need only come and lay his hand upon the body of the 
child, and she will immediatqly come to life again. By his 
looking upon it thus as a matter of course, so extraordinary 
a miracle as a raising of the dead is, appeared to be de- 
graded to the level of an ordinary thing, or at all events 
to something short of a miracle. It appeared greater if it was 
not expected, but nevertheless took place. K indeed the 
father accosted Jesus, as he is said in Matthew to have done, 
with a petition to come to his daughter who was dead, he 
must have considered her recal to life as possible. On this 
account Luke and Mark represent him as going to Jesus 
before the girl is dead. The laying on of hands, for which he 
petitions, is supposed to heal only those who are dangerously 
sick j it is not assumed that it is also sufficient to resuscitate 
a person already dead. But it was necessiuy that Jesus 
should have raised a person in that state. So in Mark and 
Luke the girl dies in the interval between the father's con- 
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"varsation ¥ritli Jesus^ and his arrival at the house of monm- 
ing, and now the supposition that the assistance of the 
'peadormev of miracles comes too late, is enunciated by 
people who come out of the house, and recommend the 
father, now that it is all over with the child, not to trouble 
the Master any longer. Whether, on receiving this in- 
telligence, the . father himself also abandoned all hope we 
are not told, as Jesus anticipates anything he might say 
by the encouraging exhortation not to fear, but only to believe, 
and his child shall be saved. By this the way is prepared 
for the subsequent declaration that the maiden is not dead 
but only sleeping, but this declaration does not produce so 
striking an effect as in Matthew, where it comes in without 
any such introduction. Moreover, we see clearly on com- 
paring the form in which the history is given in Luke and 
Mark with that in Matthew, that the raising of the dead is 
here brought in supplementarily, and placed as it were upon 
a pedestal. The mode in which the two middle Evangelists 
introduce it, is only the objective statement of the reflection 
that cures of the sick by word and laying on of hands are 
indeed marvellous enough, but still something conceivable by 
the human mind, while the raising of the dead transcends all 
human thought and intelligence. Luke and Mark Umit more 
accurately the father's office of " Euler,'* by stating that he 
was Ruler of a synagogue, and they also give his name. 
But this fact is no advantage to their account over that of 
Matthew, as the first feature might be an addition from the 
narrator's own invention, while the name of Jair might be 
chosen simply on account of its meaning in the language.* 
Another feature peculiar to Luke, that, namely, of the girl 

* The Hebrew word Jair (which is moreover the name, among others, of a 
son of Manasseh, the son of Joseph, 4 Mos. xxxii. 41 ; Josh. xiii. 30) means, he 
fvill efiliffhten. In Fs. xiii. 4, it is said, the same word being used. Lord, 
lighten thoa mine eyes, that I sleep not in death. The father might have got 
this name because this quickening enlightenment showed itself in his daughter. 

VOL. II. P 
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having been her father's only child^ only serves the purpose 
of making the scene more pathetic^ and appears to be taken 
from the history of the son of the widow of Nain, where Luke 
likewise has it^ as the account in him and Mark, that the 
girl was twelve years old, is probably introduced in con- 
sequence of the interweaving with the history we are con- 
sidering, the narrative of the woman with the issue of blood, 
the period of whose illness is fixed by all the narrators at 
twelve years. Matthew is the only one who states that Jesus 
ordered out the people, who could do no good, before setting 
about the performance of the miracle ; he says nothing of 
his having also excluded some of the disciples. On the other 
hand, according to Luke and Mark, Jesus takes with him, 
besides the parents of the girl, only a very small and select 
number of his disciples, Peter, James, and John, and in their 
account, in addition to the stretching out of the hand, by 
means of which Matthew represents the raising of the girl 
as having been effected, there comes the word of command, 
'^ Damsel, arise,'* which Mark repeats in the original Aramaic, 
which Jesus used. In this case also, as in that of the cure of 
the deaf and dumb man, which is peculiar to Mark, the 
object of this last mentioned feature can only be to invest 
the miraculous act with greater mystery ; and this is also 
the object of the exclusion of the disciples, with the exception 
of that triumvirate, and of the command, at the conclusion, 
not to publish the occurrence, while Matthew represents it 
as having been, without hesitation, proclaimed abroad over 
the whole country ; the command of Jesus in Mark and Luke 
to give the damsel something to eat, is a feature which adds 
vividness to the scene, and one which the natural explanation 
in vain endeavours to turn to its advantage. 

As a parallel to the history of the raising of a damsel, 
there arose another, the object of which is a boy or youth. 
The formation of such a parallel was suggested by the Old 
Testament prototypes, as Elijah and Elisha were said, each 
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of them^ to have raised the young and only son of a mother, 
who, moreover, in the history of Elijah is a widow. We find 
all these elements, calculated as they are to excite sympathy, 
repeated in the liistory of the youth of Nain as given in 
Luke, and which, moreover, in this respect stands in the 
relation of an exaggerated account, as compared with that of 
the daughter of Jairus. The mother, the widow, accompany- 
ing to the grave her only son, has a stronger claim on our 
sympathy, than the father whose daughter (as to whom 
moreover we only learn from the narrator of our history that 
she also was an only child) has died ; in that account the 
mourners are especially mentioned as hired attendants, whose 
conduct is only disgusting, in this it is the bereaved mother 
who, by her tears for her only son, moves the compassion of 
the performer of miracles. Thus we find also in the address 
of Jesus to the widow, when we compare it with that to 
Jairus, the same substantive meaning, only changed from the 
objective into the subjective. If, as Jesus had said to Jairus, 
it is really the case that death is only a sleep, the inference 
is what Jesus says to the widow of Nain, and Luke had 
already introduced in the liistory of the daughter of Jairus, 
that the dead are not to be wept for. On the point of view 
of the early Christians, this follows even if they continue 
dead, as their resurrection is at hand with the second coming 
of Christ ; in the miraculous history indeed, the consolation 
appears to be founded upon the fact that the dead person is 
to be immediately recalled to life on earth. But that such a 
bringing out of the sympathetic side, is quite in the character 
of the third Gospel, any one may see who remembers the 
principal parables peculiar to him, as distinguished from those 
of Matthew. 

But even as regards what actually took place, this cure of 
raising the dead is an exaggeration, as compared with that 
considered above. The daughter of Jairus had just died, and 
was lying, as we must suppose not yet cold, upon her bed. 

p 2 
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If her recal to life was used as a proof of the miracnlous 
power of Jesns^ how obvious it wh& for the unbeKevers to 
suspect that the damsel was not really dead^ but had only 
fainted^ and would have come to herself again^ even without 
the intervention of Jesus. The case was different with a 
dead person who was already being carried to the grave ; he 
was beyond comparison more certainly, was, so to say, 
notoriously dead. It was, indeed, the custom among the 
Jews at that time, as has been already mentioned, to bury 
the dead very soon after death ; usually within four hours ; 
but still some test of death was instituted which had power 
of proof, at least for contemporaries. Consequently Philo- 
stratus, also, in his biography of Apollonius the Neo-Pytha- 
gorean performer of miracles, has copied, in particular, this 
history.* He represents his hero as meeting the bier of a 
bride, whom he recals to life by a touch and a few words. 
In the case of Jesus it requires only the command to the 
youth to rise up ; the touch had been only for the coflBm, to 
make the bearers stop. Then, when the dead upon the bier 
had raised himself into a sitting posture, it is said that Jesus 
gave him to his mother. And this is described in exactly 
the same words, as the act of Elijah with reference to the son 
of the widow of Sarepta raised by him (1 Kings xvii. 23). 
It may, however, be conceded to the natural explanation 
that in this case, in which the person to be raised is already 
being borne to the grave, there is not, considering the Jewish 
custom of early burial, any absolute security that the person 
believed to be dead was not only apparently so. So much 
the more certain is it that Jesus, when he forbids the mother 
to weep, orders the bearers to stop and the young man to 
rise, does not at any moment conduct himself as if he recog- 
nised in the condition of the body an apparent death, but as 
if he had the power and the will to restore to life one really 

♦ tJomp. Baur, Apollonius of Tyana and Christ, p. 145. 
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dead. Quite as little can the astonishment of the people^ 
amounting ahnost to terror^ their praise to Ood^ that he had 
visited his people by sending a great Prophet among them^ 
be looked upon as the mere discovery of an apparent death. 
Consequently the history, as narrated by the Evangelist, is 
intended as a real raising of the dead. If we cannot con- 
ceive the occurrence of such an event, then we have remain- 
ing, not a natural history, but no history at all, and we shall 
have to look for the elements out of which the narrative has 
arisen, in the same department in which the impossibihty 
lies of looking upon it as a history ; in the conceptions of 
God and his revelation in nature and the world of mankind, 
which among the Jews and the most ancient Christians, were 
different and produced different effects from what they pro- 
duce among ourselves. 



77. The Baisinq of Lazabus. 

It was felt, however, that the forms in which the miracu- 
lous act of raising the dead appears in the history which 
we have just been considering did not put an end to all 
doubt, and that the proof which it was intended to establish 
was still imperfect. And this was the case, not in the first 
instance with the rationalists of modem times, or the ancient 
opponents of Christianity^ but from the very beginning, with- 
in the Christian circle itself. What men wished to be most 
certain of by these histories of the raising of the dead, was 
the future resurrection of the dead by the power of Christ on 
his comiug again. Now this second coming was, in the first 
years of Christianity, considered so near that the Apostle Paul, 
for example, still hoped to live to see it (1 Cor. xv. 51, ff. ; 
1 Thess. iv. 15, ff.). But still, takiag only Christians into 
consideration, a considerable number of these, and the longer 
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time went on the more the numbers increased, had long 
since died, been buried and had seen corruption, and though 
he in his life-time had recalled to life certain persons, who 
were scarcely dead, and not yet buried, it was by no means 
sufficiently established, from this fact, that the re-awakening 
power of Christ on his return would extend to the former. 
It was necessary that the miracle of the past, which should 
guarantee the future, should stand to that future in a more 
direct relation, as a proof that some time or other all who 
should be lying in the grave, should hear the voice of the 
Son of God and come out of it (John v. 28, fT.) ; it was neces- 
sary that during his earthly pilgrimage he should have called 
forth out of the grave, with a mighty voice, one who had 
already been lying in it for some time, and been given up to 
corruption (John xi. 17, 39, 43). This is the origin of 
the Johannine history of the raising of the dead, in which, 
moreover, all the threads coincide that constitute the pecu- 
liarity of the Gospel. Among all the three raisings of the 
dead mentioned in the Gospels, that of the daughter of Jairus, 
which is common to them all, has been described as the posi- 
tive, that of the youth of Nain as the comparative, to which 
the narrative of the raising of Lazarus, peculiar to John, 
forms the superlative; but this is exactly the relation in 
which the Gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John also stand, 
in general, to each other. In Matthew the miraculous ele- 
ment appears throughout in simple solidity, as if it could not 
be otherwise ; in Luke the principle from which it proceeds, 
and the effect upon the mind are, each in a degree, brought 
more fully to light; in John, lastly, everything, principle and 
miraeulous act, mental impression and spiritual meaning of 
the miracle, are all raised to their highest expression, and 
these different sides at the same time brought into a unity 
which does not fail to produce its effect, even after the con- 
tradictions involved in it have been long discoverable by the 
unprejudiced eye. 
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In order that our sympathies might be engaged from first 
to last, it was necessary that the subject of the miracle should 
be, not an unknown person, but a friend of Jesus, and the 
female heart that sorrowed for his death, not that of an or- 
dinary mother, but the tender sister-hearts of Martha and 
Mary, that Mary who hung upon Jesus with such enthusiastic 
worship peculiar to herself. Nor has the narrator in the 
fourth Gospel left out of sight that more subtle characteristic 
by which, in the history of the raising of the daughter of 
Jairus, Luke was distinguished from Matthew. In order to 
get a step from the lower to the higher, he also represents 
the person subsequently raised, as having been announced at 
first to be not dead but only sick. In the first case the 
father goes himself, in, this the sister sends to Jesus a 
message, with the intelligence of their brother's illness : it is 
not said, but appears nevertheless from what follows (ver. 21, 
32), that their intention was that he should come and heal 
him. Jesus was as that time, not as in the case of the former 
miracle, in the same city with the sick man, but in the pro- 
vince of Pereea, on the other side of Jordan, while Lazarus 
lay at Bethany, near Jerusalem. Nevertheless, instead of 
going, without delay, to the house of the sick man, he re- 
mains here two days, without making preparations for his 
journey. 

How was this when, on the one hand, the distance, not in- 
considerable, on the other, the close relations between the 
parties must have urged him to redoubled haste? In the 
other case, there is a plain statement, implying that Jesus 
hastened to a sick person, but that she died, contrary to his 
expectation, before he reached the house . But this defect of 
knowledge in no way derogated from the dignity of the 
Messiah, having as he had the power to awaken from death 
at once the damsel who had died unexpectedly as far as he 
was concerned. But with the divine Logos incarnate it was 
a different thing. In him there could be no defect of know- 
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ledge of any kind. The Johannine Christ knew what he was 
doing, when he staid two days longer in PersBa, after receiv- 
ing the message about the illness; he knew that Lazams 
woald die in the interval, and it was his will that he should 
do so. When, on the arrival of the message, he said that 
the sickness was not unto death, but for the glorifying of 
Gx)d and of his Son, it is the greatest misapprehension to 
understand this to mean that at that time Jesus himself did 
not expect a fatal issue of the illness of Lazarus; the mean- 
ing is only that the intervening death will not be the last 
result, but that by means of the resurrection of the dead all 
will end in the glorification of Gx)d and his Logos Christ. For 
when the two days are over, and he is starting on his journey 
to Judssa, ho says, without having received meanwhile any 
further intelligence, consequently, from his higher knowledge 
which penetrates into the distance, that Lazarus has gone to 
sleep, but that he goes to awaken him. This speech gives 
occasion to the Evangelist to bring in one of his regular 
misunderstandings. The disciples understand the sleep 
literally, Jesus having meant it figuratively of death, which 
was soon, like a light sleep, to yield to his word of command. 
Here, also, is the contrast between the Christian view of 
death and the ordinary one which all persons except himself 
entertained. And now, also, Jesus discloses the object of 
his delay ; he rejoices, he declares to the disciples, that for 
their sake he had not been present to prevent the death of 
their friend, because what he is now intending to accompUsh, 
namely, his restoration to life, will serve to strengthen their 
faith far more than a mere healing of the sick. It requires 
scarcely a word to point out that such a mode of proceeding 
on the part of any one — that is, of preferring to allow a friend 
to die, when ho might have saved him, in order afterwards 
to have the power of reviving him, is as appropriate to a 
Being of the imagination like the Johannine Christ, as in 
the case of a real man, even the most divinely endowed and 
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most closely united with God, it would be iuhnman and 
revolting. 

But Jesus had lingered not merely on this account, and 
not merely so long as was necessary for the death of Lazarus 
to have occurred before he arrived at Bethany, but it was 
requisite that time enough should have passed for Lazarus to 
have lain four days in the grave (ver. 1 7), so that Martha 
might say, that by this time he stinketh (ver. 39), and that 
corruption had already begun. It Ib not indeed said that 
when the cave was opened the latter was the case, or the 
contrary : it was believed among the later Jews that for a 
space of three days* the soul hovered round the dead body, 
and departed on the fourth, leaving it to corruption. This 
feature was obviously intended to make the condition of the 
person who was to be raised as near as possible to that of 
those whose fixture resuscitation by Jesus was expected on 
the last day. 

Li the history of the daughter of Jairus, when Jesus had 
arrived in the neighbourhood of the house, one or more per- 
sons go out and inform the father of the death of the damsel, 
which had occurred in the interval, and do not wish to have 
the Master troubled fiirther. In like maimer, in this case, 
on hearing that Jesus is coming, Martha goes out of the 
village to meet him. She speaks of the death of her brother 
as if she knew that Jesus was already acquainted with it, and 
that it would not have happened if Jesus had been present. 
The fact, however, of its having occurred had not, as was 
the case with the people of Jairus, deprived her of aU hope ; 
even before the disciples in our narrative, who had been 
averse to the journey of Jesus to Judaea, she has a sort of 
foreboding that aU is not over with her brother's death, that 
even now Jesus need only pray to the Father in order to 
obtain what he wishes. But however impressible the sister 
of Mary, the member of that devoted circle of Bethany may 

* Gfrbrer, The Sancttuuy and the Truth, p. 319, ff. 
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be represented as beings still it was considered right to 
represent Jesus as surpassing her understanding and expec- 
tation. So she immediately exposes the indefiniteness of her 
presentiment and the weakness of her intelligence by taking 
the assurance of Jesus that her brother shall rise again^ to 
apply only to the resurrection on the last day^ and^ so far, 
not very consolatory. But on Jesus referring that assurance 
to its general principle, by explaining that he is the resur- 
rection and the life, and that he who beUeves in him shall 
live even though he die, she confidently declares her faith 
that he is the Christ, the Son of God that cometh into the 
world, a faith devoid as yet of any intelligent meaning, but 
from which, however, the germ of such a faith might be de- 
veloped. Moreover, the proposition, " I am the resurrection 
and the life," &c., forms the theme of the Johannine account 
of a resurrection, exactly as the text, ^' The dsimsel is not 
dead, but sleepeth," forms that of the account common to 
the synoptics, and the addition of " weep nof had formed 
that of the history in Luke particularly. The Johannine 
theme is distinguished from both by the characteristic by 
which the Johannine Gospel generally is distinguished from 
those of the synoptics. That characteristic consists in the 
assumption of the principle that, in the first place, Christ 
appeared not merely actually as One who makes death 
nothing but a sleep, and dries "men^s tears for the dead, but 
that, as the Son of God in the higher sense of this Grospel, 
he exists expressly as an object of faith, and establishes this 
faith, moreover, as a condition of our participating in eternal 
life ; and that, in the next place, by the life spent by him is 
understood neither the future life in general, nor the bodily 
resurrection to be now granted exceptionally to any single 
individual, but, at the same time, the new spiritual life that 
proceeds from him. 

Martha having confessed this faith, goes to fetch her sister, 
who not only comes herself but a host of sympathizing and 
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sorrowing Jews with her. These weeping Jews play in the 
history of Lazarus the same part as the musicians and the 
noisy assemblage of mourners in that of the daughter of 
Jairus : they bring out into relief the contrast between the 
old Jewish and Heathen view of death on the one hand^ and 
the new Christian view on the other. But how much higher 
above the former point of view the Johannine Christ stands 
than the Christ of the synoptics is seen in his conduct. To 
the synoptic Christ the noisy wail of the people appears 
unsuitable, and therefore he orders them out: here, in 
John, no wailing is spoken of, the people only weep, and 
Mary weeps with them ; but Jesus, instead of forbidding them 
to weep in a kindly tone as he forbid the widow of Nain, 
*' is troubled" (angry) in spirit at their proceedings. That 
he had no reason for this &om a human point of view is 
clear ; but aU attempts to give to the word by which the 
Evangelist repeatedly describes* the emotion in the mind of 
Jesus any other meaning than that of anger, or any applica- 
tion except to the tears of the Jews and of Mary are useless. 
The Logos-Christ is angry that the people and even Mary 
can weep at the death of Lazarus, while he, the principle of 
life, is at hand. This blindness of men to what they have in 
him excites displeasure in him, followed immediately by pain ; 
for even the tears into which he now bursts as he goes to the 
grave, cannot, if the description is to be consistent with 
itself, be tears of sorrow at the death of Lazarus, whom he is 
on the point of awakening to life, and they are not to be 
considered so because they are so understood by the Jews 
who, in the fourth Gospel, always misunderstand Jesus. If 
we look for a parallel in the Evangelical history, the only 
other occasion on which the tears of Jesus are spoken of is 
that (Luke xix. 41), when he weeps on beholding the city of 
Jerusalem, when ho thinks of the awful days which shall 

* Ver. 33, iviPptfiritraro nf irvivfian. Ver. 38, waXtv ifi^pifiuiftivog iv iavrtf. 
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come upon her because she knew not the time of her yisita- 
tion. This time of visitation for the Jewish people was in the 
days of the ministry of Jesns^ which was at this veiy time to 
reach its cnbninating point in the miracle of the raising of 
Lazaros^ without, however, bringing the Jews to faith and 
knowledge. Therefore it is that Jesus weeps, and therefore 
also his tears give way to displeasure when the Jews give 
utterance to the question as to whether the man who a short 
time before made the blind to see, could not also have hin- 
dered the death of Lazarus. For in this question was involved, 
in part, a reproach against him, and in part an absence of all 
presentiment that here they have before them, in person, the 
resurrection and the life.* 

The sepulchre, to the front of which we are immediately 
taken, is described in almost the same terms as, afterwards, 
the sepulchre of Jesus. It is called a cave, as the sepulchre 
of Jesus was, according to the synoptics, hewn in rock, and 
consequently a sort of artificial cave, and it is closed, Uke the 
sepulchre of Jesus, by a stone rolled to the mouth of it. The 
grave-clothes also, in which the body was wrapt are spk)ken 
of exactly in the same mamier as in the case of Jesus (xx. 6, 
ff.). The raising of Lazarus by Christ was to be not merely 
a guarantee for the raising of all the dead by his means, but 
a type of his own resurrection that was close at hand. And 
now, notwithstanding Martha's remonstrance on the ground 
of the probable stench from decomposition, the stone is re- 
moved from the sepulchre. This being done, the Johannine 
Christ, instead of proceeding as the synoptic Christ does in 
the two previous accounts of raising the dead, that is, simply 
uttering his word of command, considers it right to preface 

* Hilgonfeld's explanation is (Gospels, p. 296, note 1), that the displeasure of 
Jesus applies to the sorrow which here threatens to tear the human personality 
oat of its xmity with the dirine Logos. I am unable to agree with this, because 
eyeiywhero else in this Gospel, and especially in the following duster immedi- 
ately after (xii. 27), the unity of these two personalities appears nndistorbed. 
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his act with a prayer to his Father. Not, indeed^ a prayer 
contaiiiing a petition, such as Elijah offers on raising the 
dead, and which could not be necessary for the Son who 
was One with the Father, but a prayer of thanksgiving for 
the hearing which had been already vouchsafed. Conse- 
quently he had at first prayed in silence, but with the certain iy 
of being heard; as prayer and hearing, or, looked at from the 
other side, command and execution, between the Father and 
him are to be considered not as a series of individual acts, 
but as a state of constant correlation subject to no change. 
In a strict sense, therefore, the notion of an individual act of 
thanksgiving to the Father can be as Kttle entertained as a 
prayer, and if Jesus condescends to anything of the kind this 
must be solely from accommodation to the by-standers, in 
order to draw their attention to God who has given such 
power to the Son (ver. 42). But if an accommodation is to 
have the desired effect, the person so accommodating himself 
must not say that it is only accommodation; and on the 
other hand, a prayer, which is only uttered in a spirit of 
accommodation, is an absurd mockery. It has been thought 
an acute remark, in opposition to the view of criticism, that 
the Johannine Christ is only a personified dogmatic idea, that 
an idea does not go to a marriage, does not feel sympathy, 
&c.* Conversely we may say, no real human Being acts as 
the Johannine Christ is said to have acted at the tomb of 
Lazarus, even though he were a human being with a divine 
nature, but only an embodied idea, and moreover an idea 
compounded of two contradictory elements. The Johan- 
nine Christ, being on the one hand the everlasting creative 
Word, one with God, has no need to pray the Father for any- 
thing particular, or to thank him for anything particular, as 
his whole conduct is only a constant effusion of that which is 
being inftised into him from the Father. On the other hand, 

* Lnthardt, The peculiar character of the Goipel of John, i. 96. 
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howeyer, he walks among hoinan beings as a human being 
who is to lead them to the Father^ to refer them to the Father 
on every opportunity, and who could least of all omit to do 
this on occasion of an act in which, as the raising of a 
dead man, the glory of the Father so especially reveals itself. 
Consequently he offers aloud a prayer to the Father, pre- 
ferring indeed a prayer of thanksgiving to one of petition, 
which might be more Uable to be misunderstood as bearing 
an appearance of uncertainty of being heard. But since, in 
his human character, he is at the same time the Logos incar- 
nate, prayer with him is a mere accommodation, and since 
he wishes to be recognised also as the Logos, he declares 
himself that he has uttered the. prayer, not out of and for him- 
self, but solely for those who are standing around. Considered 
as a real Being, as a Man, the Christ of the fourth Gospel 
appears in this prayer of accommodation as an actor, and in 
his confession that his praying is only an act of accommoda- 
tion, an awkward one as well; but considered as an idea 
personified, he exposes in a particularly marked manner the 
contradictory elements which in him are compounded into an 
inconceivable union. 

The loud voice, with which, Jesus immediately calls into 
the sepulchre and orders the dead to come forth, plainly 
typifies the voice of the Son of God, which hereafter all men 
who are lying in their graves shall hear, and thereupon come 
forth out of them (John v. 28, ff.) ; it is the word of com- 
mand for the Resurrection, which in other passages the 
Archangel, as the herald of the Messiah, is commissioned 
to pronounce, and which is accompanied by a loud sound of 
a trumpet (1 Cor. xv. 52 ; 1 Thess. iv. 16). 

We have considered the history of the raising of Lazarus, 
as well as the two other Evangelical histories of the raising 
of dead persons, as an unhistorical emanation of the imagi- 
nation of the first Christians, as an illustration of the same 
dogmatic theme, only more conscious and more artificial. 
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We have felt ourselves bound to take this view by the consi- 
deration that the narrative is as inconceivable historically as 
its origin is capable of easy and complete explanation &om 
the dogmatic theories and peculiar character of the Johannine 
OospeL There is still another circumstance to be considered. 
The fourth Oospel makes no mention of the two other cases 
of raising of the dead. It is intelligible that it should not 
do so, and no one would think of impugning its historical 
character on the ground of its silence about them. For even 
supposing that they had actually taken place, everything that 
gave them importance was involved in the history of Lazarus 
to such a high degree, that in a history which besides was 
under the necessity of proceeding electively, the addition of 
the former to the latter might be fairly dispensed with. The 
case is very diflferent if it is asked, conversely, how it is 
that the synoptics say nothing of the raising of Lazarus — a 
history so much more important — ^why, instead of those cases 
which they do report, so much less important and convincing, 
they did not choose in preference that of Lazarus ? It has 
been said that this is all the worse for the authors of the 
three first Oospels ; that it proves that none of them, not 
even Matthew, was an Apostle, or, otherwise, an eye-witness 
of the life of Jesus. For that to any one who had been so, it 
was impossible that the raising of Lazarus could have been 
unknown, and if it had been known, he must have given an 
account of it. But that if none of them was an eye-witness, 
and all only collectors of traditions, the raising of Lazarus 
might have taken place and yet no account of it been given to 
theih. It might, at the time at which they wrote, have either 
dropped altogether out of the tradition, or at all events lost 
some of its importance. This importance, it is said, con- 
sisted principally in the eflFect which it had upon the de- 
velopment of the destiny of Jesus,* inasmuch as it raised 

* Schleiermochcr in particular, Introdaction to the New Testament, p. 282, 
ff. €V>mp. Liickc, Commentar^r on the Gospel of John, (third £d.), ii. 476. 
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ite animosity of his enemies against him to such a point that 
they laid that regular plot against his life which ended in his 
destmction. It has been already pointed out what the real 
importance of the raising of Lazarus was in this respect.* 
The offence occasioned by a miracle was as little required to 
produce the crucifixion of Jesus^ as in the case of Socrates, 
where in the opposition to the popular stand-point and the 
popular interests, there were natural causes enough and over 
enough to account for the result. Quite as little did the rais- 
ing of Lazarus require this sort of importance in order to 
appear in the character of an event which, if it really happened, 
could not be passed over in a Grospel containing any sort of 
details or having any intelligent purpose. It was the miracle 
of miracles, and as such it is evidently represented by the 
fourth Gospel. We cannot trust our 6yes when we read in 
ScUeiermacher the assertion that, as regards the doctrine, 
the history of Lazarus has no great value. What ? a history 
no great didactic value, in which, more than in any other, Jesus 
proves himself to be tho resurrection and the life ? and not only 
proves himself practically, but also extracts the doctrine out of 
the history. But Schleiermacher has traced out another cause 
which may have occasioned, at an early period, the history 
of Lazarus to drop out of the Evangelical tradition. He draws 
attention to the fact that there is no mention at all in Matthew 
and Mark of the relation of Jesus to the family which is the 
subject of the history, that in Luke, who is acquainted with 
the sisters, the brother and the place where they lived are 
lost. This, he says, may have arisen from the circumstance 
that when the traditions upon which the accounts of the 
synoptics rest were collected, the family of Lazarus, perhaps 
by reason of persecutions which they had gone through, was 
no longer to be met with in Betheny. As if the fame of an 
event so extraordinary, if it really took place, would not 

• Vol. I. p. 344. 
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necessarily have survived in the district, whether the family 
whom it immediately concerned had emigrated, or died out, 
or not. The silence of the older Evangelists is intelligible 
only on the supposition that the fourth Evangelist composed 
the history in the second century. 

But we need not lose sight of Schleiermacher's hint, with 
regard to different relations of the Evangelists to the family 
at Bethany, even though we are led by it to a different result 
from that at which the acute friend of John arrives. The three 
first Evangelists certainly knew nothing of a family at 
Bethany, towards which Jesus stood in a relation of intimate 
friendship. The two first (Matt. xxvi. 6, ff. ; Mark xiv. 3, ff.), 
represent him as having been anointed a few days before his 
last passover in Bethany, but in the house of one Simon, called 
the leper, and by a woman whose name is not stated. Luke 
represents an anointing of Jesus as having been performed, 
still earlier, in GraUlee, not mentioning the name of the place, 
but in the house of a Pharisee called Simon, and he describes 
the woman who anoints him, whose name he also omits, as a 
sinner (vii. 36, ff.). On the other hand, he represents Jesus 
at a later period, on the journey from Galilee to Jerusalem, 
but while still far from his destination, and in a village which 
he does not name, as turning in to lodge with a woman of the 
name of Martha who has a sister Mary. Here an event takes 
place which is the subject of a well-known history, the cream 
of which consists in the words " One thing is needful " (x, 
38, ff.). The fact that we find not only the history but the 
names of the two sisters for the first time in Luke certainly 
excites suspicion, but does not decide against the historical 
value of the account. Martha, who is troubled about many 
things, and who is dissatisfied with her apparently idle sister 
Mary, who sits listening at the feet of Jesus, but who, in his 
judgment, has chosen the better part, are personifications of 
Jewish Christianity, with its zeal about works, and Pauline 
VOL. n. Q 
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Christianity with its inward faith.* Bat it is intelligible that 
this should be so^ even though two such sisters really lived 
and stood in some such relation to Jesus. 

Consequently in Matthew and Mark we haVe in Bethany a 
woman who anoints^ but without a name ; in Luke, on the 
one hand, a female sinner who anoints, likewise without 
a name, and not in Bethany; on the other hand, the sisters 
Martha and Mary, likewise not in Bethany, and different from 
the woman who anoints. In John these threads are com- 
bined (xii. 1, ff.). The woman who anoints is Mary, and 
since the anointing took place, according to the tradition, in 
Bethany, Mary with her sister are dwelling in Bethany. 
Even in Luke the reception which Martha accords to Jesus 
betokens, certainly, friendly feelings, and the conduct of Mary 
points to a still deeper susceptibility, but a relation of inti- 
mate friendship between Jesus and the family is first spoken 
of in John (xi. 3, 5, 11, 36). For the rest the characters of 
the sisters appear in the fourth Gospel exactly as they are 
described in the third. At the meal, which is followed by the 
anointing, Martha waits, exactly as in the narrative of Luke 
she gave herself much trouble with the waiting; even her 
hastening to meet Jesus on hearing of his arrival, after her 
brother^s decease, is quite in character. So also on the side 
of Mary, her falling at the feet of Jesus, and, subsequently, 
her pouring out the costly ointment on his feet, is in accord- 
ance with the behaviour of the person who sitting at Jesus' feet 
and listening to his words forgets all besides. And now arises 
the question — whether is it more probable that all should in 
reality have taken place as John represents, that, therefore, it 
was Mary who anointed Jesus, that she and her sister lived 
in Bethany near Jerusalem, and that this house afforded a 
friendly asylum to Jesus on his last journey to a feast, but 
that the tradition was lost, that the name of Mary as the 

* Zeller first drew attention to this, Theological Annual^ 1843, p. 85. 
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woman who anointed had disappeared, that of her and her 
sister's household in Bethany, which, oven though the place 
was destroyed, must have continued to survive as a sanctuary in 
the memory of Christendom, no one in the district knew any- 
thing after only a few decads of years — or that, conversely, the 
true state of the case was what appears in the synoptics, that 
in the house of a man at Bethany, who stood in no very close 
relation to Jesus, a woman, otherwise unknown, anointed 
Jesus, and that, in another locality, perhaps in Galilee, there 
lived a pair of sisters, with whom Jesus found a hospitable 
reception and readiness to listen to his doctrines ; but that 
the fourth Evangelist adroitly combined these accounts, 
transferred to the listener at Jesus^ feet, the anointing of 
his feet, to the busy Martha the task of waiting on that 
occasion, took the two sisters to Bethany and settled them 
there, placing them in that relation of intimate friendship to 
Jesus which meets us in the history of Lazarus ? If we put 
this question to ourselves, we may reply that, according to the 
discussion as far as it has gone already, the first alternative 
of the two is sufficiently improbable ; but still we would not 
decide until we have taken a more comprehensive view of 
both. 

We have, so far, left out of consideration the brother of 
the two sisters, Lazarus, with whom, however, we com- 
menced. In the first case, therefore, the synoptic tradition 
must likewise have forgotten him ; which, considering the 
perfectly unique miracle connected with his name, is scarcely 
conceivable. But, it might be said, the tradition did not 
forget him. There is a Lazarus, too, in Luke. Not, indeed, 
a real Lazarus, only an allegorical one, the beggar Lazarus, 
who lies, in this life, covered with sores, and suffering hunger 
before the rich man^s gate, and then, lying after death in 
Abraham's bosom, excites the envy of the rich man who is 
tormented in hell (xvi. 19, flf.). There is, in fact, a con- 
nection between the two men called Lazarus. The Johannino 

Q 2 
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Lazaros is sot^ indeed^ like tlie allegorical Lazarus of Luke 
a poor man ; but lie also is sick^ and even the introdnctoiy 
words of the two narratives have a remarkable resemblance^ 
" Now there was a certain sick man^ Lazarus of Bethany,'* 
John begins : '' There was a certain poor man of the name of 
Lazarus,'' Jesus begins his parable in Luke. Moreover these 
two men die and are buried. The difference is that the one 
does indeed return from the tomb to life, while — the other 
might at least have returned ; it is desired, but not allowed. 
And why, in the parable, is the prayer of the rich man not 
granted by Abraham, to send Lazarus unto his father's 
house in order to convert his five brethren ? For the reason 
that Abraham foresees that not believing Moses and the 
prophets they would not believe even if one rose from 
the dead. And how true was the foresight of Father 
Abraham in this case ! One really did rise from the dead, 
namely Jesus, but did the Jews therefore believe ? Nay, a 
Lazarus, exactly as the rich man would have wished, did rise 
from the grave, but still the Jews did not believe, but then 
first formed a regular design to put Jesus to death. 

Well then, are we to assume that the historic Lazarus 
became in the tradition the allegorical one, that the miraculous 
history became the parable, the event that really took place 
(the return of one dead) a merely hypothetical case ? Who- 
ever has any conception of the mode in which such narratives 
are remodelled and extended, will feel that the converse is 
the more probable. The fourth Evangelist adopted into his 
scheme, out of the third, the two sisters who lived in one 
village, and who entertained Jesus in their house. He 
adopted them into his scheme, as the one of them seemed to 
him a person adapted to have attributed to her the well- 
known anointing, the other the attendance at the meal 
during which the anointing took place. If he was obliged 
for this purpose to transplant them to Bethany, where, 
according to the tradition the anointing had taken place, 
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he saw that there was no place better suited for the history 
of the raising of the dead^ which he wished to tell, than just 
this very Bethany. This, as the miracle of miracles, was to 
close the career of Jesus as the performer of miracles ; it was, 
further, to bring to a head the animosity of the dominant 
party of Pharisees and High Priests in Jerusalem ; it was 
necessary, therefore, that it should take place at a later 
period, and either in, or at all events near to, the capital. 
To place it, however, in the capital itself, would have been 
contradictory to the view of the fourth Gospel, according to 
which Jesus, during the last period, chose to avoid Jerusalem 
on account of the plots of his enemies, and, if he was there, 
had every reason for being cautious : consequently, a village 
near was a better place, and, from the history of the anoint- 
ing, Bethany was already given. And if the two sisters were 
transplanted to that place, they might be considered as 
attending upon their brother who is, consequently, assigned 
to them as Lazarus. That the fourth Evangelist came to 
represent the occurrence as he does by first taking the sisters 
out of the third Gospel, and then associating the brother with 
them, is plainly shown by the manner in which he intro. 
duces the three relatives for the first time (xi. 1, fi*.). " Now a 
certain man was sick, named Lazarus, of Bethany, the town 
of Mary and her sister Martha. It was that Mary which 
aoointed the Lord with ointment, and wiped his feet with 
her hair, whose brother Lazarus was sick.^' A brother is only 
described thus when his sisters are better known than he. 
Mary and Martha were so, in consequence of the story in the 
third Gospel of Jesus' reception by them, to which also the 
expression in the fourth, '' the town of Mary and her sister 
Martha,^' refers; for Luke begins his narrative with the state* 
ment that Jesus on his journey came to a village, and that 
there Martha received him. And the fourth Evangelist 
further adds that it was that Mary which anointed Jesus, a 
circumstance which he does not speak of until afterwards ; 
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his noticing it here beforehand looks exactly as if he wished 
to put this notice in circulation for the first time. He shows 
still more plainly that in his Lazarus he is introducing a new 
figure into Evangelical history ; for surely he was not '^ a 
certain man/' a brother of more famous sisters, if Jesus had 
performed on him the greatest of his miracles, he being 
beloved by Jesus as well as his sisters. 

Consequently the fourth Evangelist had transplanted the 
two sisters to Bethany, and, for a crowning miracle, such as 
a raising of the dead was to be, Bethany was, in his opinion, 
the most appropriate theatre. It was, at all events, an 
obvious proceeding to associate, in the capacity of Brother, 
one who was to be raised in the flesh, with the sisters who 
were awakened in the spirit. The two synoptics were of no 
avail to him for the further setting forth of his history of a 
raising of the dead. He wished to have one who was most 
certainly and surely dead, one who was at least buried, 
neither of which was the case with the daughter of Jairus, or 
the son of the widow of Nain. On the other hand, there 
was, in Luke, a man dead, only indeed in a parable, but 
who was buried and certainly dead, for his soul was now 
carried in Abraham's bosom. He also might have returned 
to earth, but was not permitted to do so, because it would 
have been in vain, as he would not have converted the 
brothers of the rich man. But for this very reason it was, 
in the opinion of the fourth Evangelist, worth the trouble to 
represent the dead man as having really returned, in order 
fully to confirm the fact of the incorrigible unbeUef of the 
Jewish people. Accordingly no figure in the synoptic 
tradition was more adapted in every respect for a hero of a 
history of a raising of the dead, which the fourth Evangelist 
wished to give, than the Lazarus of the parable in Luke. 
And as we see from this whence the fourth EvangeUst gets 
his Lazarus, and the attendant circumstances, quite as clearly 
as we are unable to conceive what the other Evangelists can 
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be supposed to have done with him, if he really existed and. 
was raised by Jesus, we may, it would seem, look upon the 
investigation upon this point as concluded.* 

We shall not, however, consider it as too much trouble to ex- 
amine the explanations of the history of Lazarus, by which 
others have endeavoured to satisfy themselves. In this case, 
also, Schleiermacher's theory has given the rule to modem 
theology, t The two dead persons, of whose raising by Jesus we 
rcadinthcsynoptics,were looked upon by Schleiermacher, with- 
out hesitation, as cases of sham death only. In the instance of 
one narrative, adopting the most miserable form of exegesis, 
he takes Jesus at his word, that the damsel is not dead but 
sleepeth : he remarks also that the youth of Nain, considering 
the Jewish custom of speedy burial, may very easily have 
been only in appearance dead. But it was the fourth day of 
Lazarus^ lyiiig ^ the tomb. So decomposition might, indeed, 
have already begun. But, says Schleiermacher, it need not 
have done so, what Martha says is only surmise on her part. 
In any case Jesus does not ascribe this act to himself as his 
own. Indeed it cannot bo conceived as having been so, 
without the destruction of the unity and continuity of his 
human life by such a creative act. But he obtains the result 
by prayer to God, and thanks God for it, as the immediate 
act of the latter. Now what, in plain German, does that 
mean ? Lazarus also, though, from the longer time that ho 

* This investigation owes most to Zellcr, who was the first to trace, as is here 
done, the Johaonine Lazarus to the Lazarus of the parahle (Studies in New 
Testament Theology, in the Theological Annual, 1843. p. 89. Comp. also Bunr, 
Critical Investigations, p. 248, if.). I had already, in the y«ir 1833, thrown out 
the supposition that the two are identical in a notice of the treatises of Paulas 
and Ilase on the Life of Jesus, a paper which I sent, at their request, to the 
Society for Scientific Criticism in Berhn ; from which body, however, I received 
it back, because they observed in it the frons turgida comibus. But as I had not 
found the key of the connection, the change of the hypothetical return of one 
who was dead into a real one, the supposition, as being too bold, was left out of 
my Life of Jesus. 

t What follows is from his lectures on the Life of Jesus. 
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had lain in the graye^ the case was a more uncommon one^ 
had been only apparently dead^ and that Jesus was the 
instrument of his resurrection was a mere accident^ in which 
the action of a higher providence is not to be mistaken. We 
now understand how Schleiermaoher could say that the 
history of Lazarus has no great doctrinal value. So far firom 
having any great value it has^ from his point of view^ none 
at all. 

Scheiermacher has wisely omitted to grapple with the 
more immediate question of the conduct of Jesus as described 
in the Gospel of John. And yet it is impossible to avoid 
asking the question : if it was only accident^ only the impro- 
bable possibility that Lazarus^ who had been buried four 
days^ might be only apparently dead^ upon which Jesus 
counted — ^how could he, while still at a distance, how, by the 
very side of the tomb, utter speeches which must be cha- 
racterized as mere trifling if not backed by the certainty 
that he could restore his friend alive to his relations ? It is 
nocesBary, says Schweizer,* to take into consideration the 
whole practical and psychological condition of Jesus. At 
that moment, having avoided the persecutions of the authori- 
ties at Jerusalem by going to Perssa, he was in a state more 
depressed than he had ever been before. But still his 
Messianic consciousness was unbroken. What must the 
result have been ?t The most confident hope, answers 
Schweizer, that God will not desert him in such a condition. 
^' For him,'^ explains Hase (for in these cases one good turn 
always meets with another), "before whom Jairus' daughter 
had been awakened^' (from her apparent death)^ '' the wish 

* The Gospel of St. John, according to its intcraal valne, &c., p. 156, ff. 

t ** There ore powers," adds Schweizer, with ohvions reference to the present 
writer, " which a lAfd of Jesus most discover, and use as a key for the nnder- 
standing of particular acts, before it can deserve the name of a Life of Jesus." 
Very good, replies the writer, if the alleged facts are critically established. 
Until they are so, psychological pragmatism is ill applied in opposition to mere 
legend. 
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might become a presentiment, or, in his distress a bold con- 
fidence, tbat in this case, in which his individual indinntion 
coincided with the glorifying of the kingdom of God, Qod 
wonld hear his prayer for the life of the man beloved by 
him."* If, then, continues Schweizer, an external event 
corresponds to snch confidence, an event which is in itself 
no real miracle, there arises a miracle notwithstanding, 
namely, that of confidence in God joetified. So in this case, 
the miracle is not really the return of the life which had only 
retreated, but the coincidence of that return with the confi- 
dence of Jesus and the opening at his command of the tomb. 
Why then, concludes the sasthetically educated theologian, 
shonld not, sometimes at least in the life of Jesus, a striking 
result have corresponded with his bold confidence — if there 
is any truth in the words of the poet, " There exist moments 
in the life of man," &c.t That is real sublimity, for theology 
to deck herself out with the pens of modem poets, applying 
them, too, in an improper manner. Thus in this case she 
does not remember how ill the false application of the tmth 
contained in these words snits the hero who utters them. 
He had settled it arbitrarily in his own mind that the first 
person who came to meet him the next morning, with a 
token of friendship, must be his truest friend, and that veiy 
person was his betrayer. The friend whom he found dead, 
must bo, as surely aa God would not desert him, not really 
dead, but at his call return to life^Jesus had got this into 
his head, and the result corresponded to so wild a notion. 
Ebrard remarks, with perfect tmth, that such an explanation, 
according to which the Lord would have tempted God in 
the most extravagant manner, contains ten times as many 
inconceivabilities as twenty writera can find in the account 
of the Evangelist-t This is not enongh; what he should 

♦ Lifbor.Tenu, §94. 

t Schilloi's Wallenatcin, Culcriilgo's traiuUtion ) Piccolomini, AeK v. k. 3. 

i ScicnEific Criticism, p. 463. 
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liave said is, that it abases Jesns as only naturalists and 
mockers have abased him. 

The theory is not made mach better by following Renan, 
and taking the raising of Lazaros to haye been an intrigue 
of the family at Bethany, instead of a wild enterprise on the 
part of Jesus. Mortified at the ill reception which their 
adored fnend had met with in Jerusalem, his worshippers at 
Bethany attempted to do something which might give a new 
impulse to his cause in the unbelieving city. That, they 
thought, must be a miracle, if possible the raising of a dead 
man, and above all a man well known in Jerusalem. Now, 
during Jesus' absence in Persea, Lazarus is taken ill. The 
sisters, becoming alarmed, send for their absent friend. But, 
before he arrives, the brother has become better ; and now 
an excellent idea occurs to them. Lazarus, still pale from 
the effects of his illness, permits himself to be put into a 
winding-sheet like a dead body and shut, up in the family 
tomb. When Jesus arrives Martha goes to meet him, and 
leads him to the tomb. Jesus wishes to see his departed 
friend once more, but, on the stone being removed, Lazarus 
comes forth alive to meet him with his winding-sheet and 
napkins. In this all the bystanders behold a miracle : — But 
Jesus ? Did he permit himself to be blinded by so coarse a 
trick ? Or, still worse, was he a party to the deception ? He 
might, says Renan, have been as little able to control the thirst 
for miracles on the part of his adherents as St. Bernard, as 
Francis of Assisi. He allowed the miracles which were 
wanted of him to be forced upon him, rather than that he 
performed them himself. In despair, and reduced to extre- 
mities, he was no longer his own master. After a few days, 
moreover, death delivered him from the distressing weight 
of a character which daily made greater claims upon him, 
was daily more difficult to maintain.* 

In fact, as soon as we cease to consider the history of 

* Kcoaii, Vic dc Jesus, 359, ff. 
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Lazarus as a miracle^ iu the true sense of the word^ nothing 
remains but either to follow the explanations last described^ 
and to sacrifice the honour of Jesus to the truth of the 
account, or the truth of the account to the honour of Jesus 
and common sense. Ewald is entitled to commendation for 
having preferred the latter, though he has done so certainly 
with all sorts of evasions peculiar to himself. So far is he 
from maintaining the whole of the Johannine narrative, with 
all its attendant circumstances, to be historical, that he con* 
siders only the most general result of it to be so. " That 
Lazarus was really raised by Christ from the grave (observe, 
Ewald does not say, from the dead), we cannot doubt, but 
it would be equally unreasonable and perverse to overlook 
the spirit of more elevated life which swells the bosom of the 
Apostle, and inspires the narrative with the most miraculous 
character. The recollection of a raising of the dead, which 
he had once really lived to see, became to him the sign and 
token of that great general resurrection at the end of the 
world, that introduction into a new life which the whole 
Apostolic age expected with joy and exultation; all the 
several circumstances accompanying it, which he could still 
remember, had become in his view parts of this most sublime 
truth, and it was only when seized with the glow of infinite 
hope that he now looked back upon that which he had once 
experienced and seen with his own eyes, in order to write 
down with the same most fiery vividness all that he could 
remember of this material image of heavenly assurance.''* 
So the Apostle John wrote down what he could remember in 
his old age of the raising of Lazarus ; but he wrote it down 
with all the glow of feeling and imagination excited by the 
hope of the future general resurrection through Christ — ^his 
description of the past was, as Ewald expresses himself, 
" glorified,'' by the light of the future. Now this may and 
indeed should at first sight be understood to mean, that by 

* The Johannine writings, i. 314| ff. 
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this prospect of the fatore only the form of the Johanmne 
narrative is affected, that the description has become more 
vivid and pathetic, bnt that the substance consists only of 
what the writer actually remembered. Bnt then much more 
of the narrative must be maintained to be historical than is 
allowed by Ewald : that Lazarus was really raised from the 
tomb by Christ, or, as he expresses it on another occasion, 
that Christ saved " him that was lost.''* For this last ex- 
pression, however ambiguously and cautiously selected, 
clearly shows us that Ewald's view of this miraculous history 
simply extends to this, that Lazarus would have been "losf 
if Jesus had not, by the command which he gave, we know 
not why, to open his tomb, '' saved'' him, i.e. made it possible 
for him to wake from his death-like trance, and to return 
to life. Everything in the conduct and speeches of Jesus 
that goes beyond this natural and, probably, merely acci- 
dental fact, which implies the exhibition of a miracle per- 
formed by Jesus, more convincing than any other as regards 
his dignity as the Son of Grod, would be an addition on the 
part of the Evangelist arising firom his inspired expectation. 
What an Evangelist, in whose mind, supposing his life to 
have been as long as we will, a history could change into 
something so completely different I What real value could 
his testimony have ? K the real Christ stood to his Christ 
in the same relation in which, according to Ewald, the his- 
torical basis of the account of the raising of Lazarus is sup- 
posed to have stood to what John has made of it, how much 
of the real Christ have we left in that of John 7 No I we 
have here the miserable remnant of a probably natural event, 
not worth further discussion, but which, if only it and 
nothing further is supposed to have been the historical 
basis of the Evangelical narrative, either makes Jesus a mad- 
man, or the Evangelist a dotard. So let us quit this charac- 
terless and isolated thing, and openly admit that we are here 

* History of Christ, 358. 
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ooncemed only witli an ideal image, an arbitmry invention of 
the Evangelist, froni which we leam nothing whatever of the 
real Christ, but only the extent to which the conosption of 
the higher element in Christ, first much changed in the 
Jewish Christian circles, and afterwards in those of the 
Panline Christians, was now completely reflected in the mind 
of a Christian who had had an^Alezandriue education. 



78. Sea Anecdotes. 



As the dwelling of Jesus was situated on the Sea of Galilee, 
and his ministry, for the greatest part of the time, was con- 
fined to its shore, it was natural that there should be a con- 
nection between the sea and a portion of the miraculous 
histories circulated about him. Of these anecdotes we may 
describe one half more immediately as Fishing legends ; 
the other as Sailing legends, in bo far aa the one class 
refers to fishing as the trade of a portion of the disciples, 
the other to the element of water as a means of trans- 
port. Of the anecdotes of the first class we have that 
of the miraculous draught of fish by Peter in Luke. Of this 
we have already spoken, because it is connected with his call 
to be a fisher of men, and we combined with it, in conse- 
quence of the internal connection, notwithstanding its occur- 
rence at a period so much later, the draught of fishes in the 
supplement to the Johannine Gospel. There remains yet the 
history of the piece of money, which, as advised by Jesus, 
Peter is supposed to have found in the mouth of a fish 
(Matt. xvii. 24— 27). 

By this miraculous history, which is peculiar to Matthew, 
all explanations appear to be put to shame. The believers 
in miracles cannot answer the question when asked, whore 
was the necessity or even the good of so strange a miracle 
OS that of bringing to Peter's hook a fish with a piece of 
money in its month, aud how, without a second miracle, the 
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fish) when opening its month to snap at the hook, could still 
have held the coin in it. The natural explanation which 
represents the piece of money not as having been found 
immediately in the mouth of the fish, but earned by the sale 
of it, offends too much against the text which connects the 
finding of the coin immediately with the opening of the month 
of the fish. As the Evangelist only mentions the recommen- 
dation given by Jesus, but does not say that Peter followed 
it and really found a piece of gold in the mouth of the fish, 
there has been lately an inclination to understand the expres- 
sion of Jesus merely figuratively and proverbially, as when 
wo say of the dawn that it has gold in its mouth ; but the 
execution of an order of Jesus, and the correspondence 
between a prediction of his and the result predicted, are 
taken in a Gospel as a matter of course. And even the 
mythical explanation does not appear altogether suitable to 
an account of a miracle which has neither the character of a 
fulfilment of a Messianic expectation, nor an embodiment of 
an original Christian conception, but of a capricious result of 
an uncontrolled imagination. 

Meanwhile, if we examine the case more accurately, the 
narrative in question has the character of a miraculous history 
only at the conclusion. At the beginning and in the middle 
it looks exactly like one of those discussions, several of which 
are contained in the three first Gospels, and among these it 
has an unmistakoablG connection with that about the tribute 
money (Matt. xx. 15 — 22; Mark xii. 13 — 17; Luke xx. 
20 — 26). In each case the discussion refers to a tax ; in the 
former case, the tribute to the Romans, and the question is 
asked whether it is right for the Jews to pay it ; in this case 
the tribute is for the Temple at Jerusalem, and the question 
is whether Jesus and his disciples are bound to pay it. In 
the former case Jesus decides the question in the affirmative, 
after ordering the tribute-money, a denarius, to be 8ho>vn to 
him ; in this case, after deciding the question negatively, he 
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himBelf miracnlousl; providea Uie tribute-money, a stater, in 
order to settle tlie matter amicably. 

As the dispute, as to whether the people of God were free 
from sin in recognising in the Komuis any supreme antho- 
rity besides them, had contianed among the Jews since the 
days of Jadas the Ganlonite, it is possible that a qnesfdon 
bearing upon this dispute may hare been at some time or 
other pat to Jesas. It is, en the other hand, less probable 
that the question as to his obligation, and that of his fol- 
lowers, to pay tribute to the Temple at Jemsalem was 
mooted in bis life-time. It was not until a considerable 
time after his death, when the Christian community had 
neparated itself more and more from the Jewish, that the 
question could arise as to whether the Christians were bound 
to contribute to the expenses of the Temple at Jerusalem. 
And from the Christian point of view, the most correct 
answer was that in the abstract neither the Messiah, as being 
greater than the Temple (Matt. xii. 6), nor his adherents as 
the Royal Priesthood (1 Peter ii. 9), could be amenable to 
the tax, but that still, for the sake of precious peace, they 
would not refuse to pay it ; a decision which, like so many other 
results oflater development, was attributed to Jesus himself, 
and very probably in direct imitation of the history of the 
civil tribute-money. 

But now the miracle F Jesus, it was thought, was not to 
prejudice himself at all by that admission — by that acqui* 
osconcc in the payment of a tax which the Messiah was not 
called upon properly to pay. While he submitted to it, he must 
(it was considered) at the same time show himself raised 
above it j he must himself provide the token of his submission 
in a manner which placed him above all these relations. Thus 
a miracle was required in this case more than in any other. 

But why especially this miracle F And as on so many 
other occasions ho also on this the disciple Peter is brought 
forward as the qiokosman. It is to him that the collectors of the 
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tax apply with the question, as to whether his Master pays 
the tribnte to the Temple : it is he whom Jesus catechises, on 
entering the house, with a series of queBtions which lead to 
the conclusion that, strictly speaking, they, as children of 
God, are not subject to auy tax for the support of the house 
of God ; it was with him, therefore, that the miracle wa? 
most appropriately connected which was to put into its 
proper light the discharge of this claim on the part of Jesus 
and his followers. Peter, in the original Christian tradition^ 
was the fisherman. He had been, before all, called away 
from his net to undertake the office of a fisher of men ; it was 
to him that the rich draught of fishes was vouchsafed as a 
type of his Apostolical ministry. Jesus might now again 
have granted him another such, which, turned into money, 
would have made np the amount of the Temple-tribute. But 
this was an unnecessary resource. On the occasion of the 
former miraculous draught the case had been different : then 
the question had been not about an amount of monDy, but 
about a symbol of the Apostolic ministry. Ho in that case 
only ordinary fish, only in great numbers, had been caught. 
In this case, on the other hand, the question was about tho 
tribute to the Temple, payable by two persons, amounting to 
four drachms, or a stater. As this was to be provided mira- 
culously, why not at once in ready money F and as it was to 
be provided by the fisher- Apostle, why not by a fish bring- 
ing him a stater ? Consequently, as on this occasion only 
one fish is wanted, it was not necesswy for Peter to throw 
out his net, but only his line ; and because, when the fish 
was caught it was necessary to open its mouth in order to 
extract the hook, it was necessary that the fish should have 
the stater in its mouth. But here the narrator, while he en- 
deavours to make matters easy for Peter, makes the task of 
the fish far too difficult. Since the times of Polycratea, it has 
often happened that fishes have swallowed treasures and 
kept them in their stomachs ; but for a fish, and one too 
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caaght by a hook, to have kept a piece of money in its mouth 
together with the book, is without example in the history of 
the world. 

Our Evangelist made light of difficulties of this kind. We 
need only remember the two aasea upon which he makes 
Jesus ride on the entrance into Jerusalem. Still it would be 
a great mistake to consider the miracle, one, certainly of a 
fabulous charactor, and told by Matthew alone of all the 
synoptics, as a proof that he was at all events the latest of 
them. On the contrary, the omission of it by Luke and 
Mark marks them as later than Matthew. The question as 
to the obligation of the Christians to pay the tax for the 
Temple, could only be of interest as long as the Temple 
stood.* Consequently this history does not belong even to 
the latest portions ofthe Gospol of Matthew. When this was 
worked up into the whole which we now have before us the 
Temple was, indeed, already destroyed, but the antecedent 
circumstances, especially in Palestine itself, were still fresh 
in men's recollection. When, at a later period. Lake and 
Mark wroto in another country, the subject of the narrative 
of Matthew appeu^d to them as no longer of importance, 
and perhaps even the solution of it too favourable to the Jews 
to admit of their admitting it among their Evangelical 
narratives-t 

In the same manner as the fishing anecdotes go so far as 
to say that Jesus granted to his disciples a rich and valuable 
draught of fish, so the sailing anecdotes assert that he rescues 

* Comp. ESstlii), Sjmoptic G(Mpe]s,p 31, note. Hilgenfeld, Gospels, p. 91. 

t Volkmar, The Beligioa of Jens uid its flnt dcTcbpniciit, p. S65, refcn the 
history to the p<dl-t>x, which, after the dcstrnction of Jeruenlcm, the Jews and 
coiueqaentlf the Jewish ChrittUni alio hod to paj lo the Roman*, upon which, 
he thinks, the question arose ai to whether the Heathen Christians alto liod to 
pa; it ? Bat in that caae, ax in that of the tribute monej, the narralivc must 
have spotcn of a tribute to the Empcmr. It would have been tos aboard lo 
lake tiie Jewish tribnte to the Temple as an cxomjile of the later poll-tax pny- 
able to tlie Roman trcMnr}'. 

vor„ II, R 
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them ont of the diBtresa and trouble into which wind and 
waves have brought them. On one occasion he is himself 
present in the ship, in another he walks from the shore over 
the lake and comes to them. 

The first history (Matt. viii. 23—27; Mark iy. 36— 10 ; 
]jnke viii. 22->r25} describes, throughout, what might easily 
have happened. Aiter a laborious day, Jesua may have 
started &om Gapemanm with his disciples, gone to sleep in 
Qie ship, a storm, alarming the disciples, may have broken 
oat while he slept, they may have awakened him, and begged 
his assistance, and he may have rebnked their timidity — hot 
he cannot, as the Evangelists report, have also reboked the 
winds and tJie sea, unless he was either cooscions of uncon- 
ditional power over nature, or a miserable braggu^ and 
impostor ; the first of which is altogether inconceivable, the 
second ezclnded by all that we credibly know of Jesus. A 
Psalm (cvi. 9, with the same expression in the Greek trans- 
lation) says, he " rebuked" the Red Sea also, and it re- 
tired, and let the people pass dryshod through its waves. 
And we may certainly suppose that to the Messiah idso, as 
God's representative, the power might be attributed of setting 
limits to the raging of the sea. 

But we can only understand this narrative completely 
when we take the ship and the disciples into consideration, 
as well as Jesua. In this, as well as in the other history, 
the Fathers have seen in the battling with the waves a figure 
of the Christian Church, in the tempest and the surges an 
image of the assaults to which the Churoh is exposed in the 
world. A scholar, distinguished for his knowledge of 
Judaism, has shown with praiseworthy industry, that this 
B3rmbolism did not come first out of tho history we are con- 
sidering into tho circle of Christian ideas, but was already in 
existence among the Jews. Hengstcnberg* has druwn 

■ In the pre&ce to th» uriea of the Evangelical Jcumals for the yenr 1861, 
p. 4, ff. Coinp. hu CommentBrjr oa the Gotpcl of John, i. 352, ft. 
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attention to the mode in which in Psalm crii. the restoration 
of the people out of captivity is described mider the imag^e 
of sea-faring men, who are happily brooght to land by 
Jehovah, and saved Irom the billows and the tempest. " He 
commandeth," it is said (ver. xxv, 28 — 30), " and raiseth the 
stormy wind, which lifteth up the waves thereof. Then they 
cry nnto the Lord in their trouble, and he bringeth them out 
of their distresses. Then are they glad because they be 
quiet ; so he bringeth them nnto their desired haven." 
Now Hengetenberg thinks that it was with reference to this 
Psalm, and its symbolizing imager^, that Jeens really under- 
took the miraculoos calming of tiie tempest, in order thereby 
to give a practical prophecy of the protectioif which he 
purposes to give for the comfort of his Church in all its 
distresses and perils, till the end of time ; and Hengstenberg 
even says generally that the symbolical acts of the Lord in 
the New Testament uBually rest npon figures in the Old. 
In so far as these symbolical acts are understood, as in the 
present instance, to comprise miracles, we are in perfect 
agreement with the proposition of Hengsfcenbei^, even 
though we take it in a somewhat different sense from him. 
Hengstenberg's opinion is that an Old Testament writer 
was inspired with an image, and that then this image was 
realized by Jesus : ours, oh the contrary, is, that images of 
this kind were in the later legend fictitiously converted into 
acts which never were really performed as they are re- 
presented to have been. 

We know, from the Epistles of Panl, that the first Chris- 
tians, when they met together, were accustomed, among other 
things, to ediiy each other with Psalms and spiritual hymns 
{1 Cor. sdv. 26; Eph. v. 19; Col. iii. 16). In the Acts 
{iv. 24 — 30) such an effusion is preserved, which is, indeed, 
in other respects an arbitrary composition, but still only an 
application of a passage in a Psalm quoted in it (Ps. ii. 1, S.). 
There is no donbt, that whole Psalms were thus sung and 
B 2 
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applied to ChristiaD circamstanceB, and for this purpose Uter« 
were scarcely any more appropriate tlian that pointed ont by 
Hengstenberg, the 107th. According to ver. 2, it is to be 
understood, they say, of the redeemed whom the Lord has 
redeemed oat of the hand of the enemy, and whom ho has 
assembled together out of all lands, from the East and &om 
the West, from the North, and from the se^ In these words 
the Christians could not &il to recognize themselres, called 
OB they were from the East and from the West, fr^im the 
North and from the South (MatUviii. 11 ; Lukexiii. 29), and 
redeemed by Christ ont of the hand of the enemy — by whom 
the devil and his angels were now understood (Lnke i. 74). 
But iurther*on in the Psalm tempests at sea were spoken of, 
ont of which those assembled together had been saved. And 
these tempests were now no longer referred to the misfor- 
tunes of the ancient people of God, but to the persecntions 
which the new Church of the Messiah had to undergo at an 
early period, ajid the Lord, to whom they called, and who 
commanded the storms and waves to rest, was no longer 
Jehovah, but Christ. And thus a point was attained at 
which the image became, almost necessarily, history, and in- 
deed miraculous history. Jesus had once lived on earth as 
a real man ; hence the calming of the storm was looked upon 
as his real act, and those whom he saved out of it must have 
been his Apostles, the original society who surroimded him 
during his pilgrimage on earth. It is still possible, as was 
remarked above, that, in company with his disciples, he did 
really experience a storm on the sea of Gialilee, during which 
he was at first asleep, and then, having been awakened, dis- 
played great presence of mind ; but the miraculous stoiy 
would have been told of him, founded upon the passage in 
the Paalm and the early Christian symbolism, whether any 
event in his real life supplied a point of connection or not, 
and thus, while wo are compelled to declare the miracle in the 
Evangelical narrative to be decidedly fiction, we are, as re- 
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gards the natural remainder of it, at all events witliout any 
guarantee for its historical character. 

However valuable this history mnat have heen to the Chris- 
tendom of the earliest time, by reason of its consolatory figu- 
rative meaning, still it had one defect. The distress falls 
upon the disciples while Jesus is with them in the ship. Can 
the Church be attacked by any distress in the presence of its 
Lord ? He was indeed sleeping, but the guardian of Israel 
^ slumbers not nor sleeps (Ps.cxxi.4). No distress attacks the 
Church except while and during the time that Christ is absent ; 
indeed he is with her until the end of the world (Matt, xxviii. 
20), but only spiritually; he has withdrawn from her his 
bodily presence, and in order to sift and prove her has left 
her to the battle with the world. But that even then his arm 
is not shortened, that when the distress of his followers is 
greatest, he is able to help them — this it is of which they 
would wish to assure themselves, which they would wish to 
behold in the history of a miracle. On this occasion {Matt, 
xiv. 22— 33 J Murk vi. 45—52; John vi. 16—21} tbey em- 
barked alone, and without Jesns j a somewhat far-fetched 
reason for his remaining behind is given in the statement 
that he did so in order to send the multitude away after the 
miraculous Feasting. When he had completed this task, he 
ascends the mountain for the purpose of solitary prayer; 
according to Mark he saw from there what in Matthew is 
only mentioned as having taken place in the meantime — the 
ship, now in the middle of the sea, battling with the waves 
after night-fall, in consequence of the wind being against it. 
He allows it thus to battle for some time, and it is not until 
the fourth watch of the night, i.e. towards day-break, that he 
bestirs himself to help them. More than once (Matt. xxiv. 
42, XXV. 6), according to the Evangelical narrative, and on 
one occasion even with direct reference to the division of the 
night into four night watches, he gives it as a motive for 
watchfutncssj that thoy cannot know when the Lord comelh. 
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whether in the eveimig, or at miclmghtj or at cock-crow, or 
in the momii^ (Mark ziii. 35) : equally unknown is the honr 
he has determined for iq)pearing to render awiifltance; it may, 
as in this instance, be the latest, the fourth watch of the 
night. 

Bat again, how will Jesos leave the shore without a boat, 
and render assistance to the disciples while sailing in the 
very middle o! the sea f It is impossible that this can cause 
any difficulty to the Measi^ : the only question is what kind , 
of miraculous pass^re is the most appropriate for him. Fly- 
ing, by means of which Abaros the Hyperborean traTorsed 
sea and rivers, was not traditionaty in the Hebrew Legend, 
and in that of the first Christians it was only attributed to the 
wicked mi^cian Simon. The miracnloua heroes of the Old 
Testament, when they wanted to cross a piece of water, had 
a wand in their hand, which they had only to stretch out 
(2 Mos. xiv. 1 6), or a cloak with which they had only to strike 
the wat«r (2 Kings ii. 14) ; in other cases, the bearers of 
the Ark had only to step into the water (Josh. iii. 13 — 17). 
This done, it parted and gave them a road, so that they 
could pass over on diy gronnd. This celebrated resource 
from the history of Moses, Joshua, and Elisha, was, unfor- 
tunately, not apphcable in this case. Jesus did not wish to 
reach the opposite shore, but to get on board a ship sailing 
on the surface of the lake, so that it was of no use to lay the 
bottom diy and walk upon it. So the only way that was 
left was to walk upon the water itself, and in fact no more 
appropriate mode of transit could be imagined for the Mes- 
siah, for whom the idea ofdifficulty was altogether impossible. 
It was the method of Jehovah himself. The march of Israel 
through the Red Sea, on which occasion Jehovah himself 
formed the rear-gnard in the pillar of fire, was sometimes 
poetically bo described that he himself was represented more 
as one wnlkiog upon the sea than through the sea. When 
it is said in Isaiah (xhii. 16), "Thus saith the Lord, which 
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maketli a way in the sea, and a path in the mighty waters," 
we are quite on the groond of the Mosaic narrative j but 
when the Psalmist says, (Izxvii. 19), " Thy way is in the sea, 
and thy path in the great waters, and thy footsteps are not 
known," it is hnt a step from the last description to that in 
the Book of Job (ix. 6), where God is described as he who 
treadeth on the waves of the eea, or, according to the Greek 
traoslation, who walks upon the sea as upon firm gronnd. 
That the Messiah should pass over the water in the same 
way as Jehovah was certainly the most appropriate thing 
that conld be said of him. 

We must here glance at the mode in which the peculiarity 
of the several Evutgelista shows itself in the narrative. The 
statement of Mark, already mentioned, that Jesus saw Irom 
the momitain the ship driven in the midst of the sea, although 
the coming on of du-kness creates some difficulty, is still not 
altogether untenable. The more suspicious, after the words 
(ver. 4S), "About the fourth watch of the night he cometh 
unto them walking apon the sea," is the addition of the 
same Evangelist, " and he would have passed them." When 
Ewald maintains,* that these words can meui nothing else 
but that Jesus would have come to them over the sea, he 
only says what he wishes his friend Mark Aorf said ; but in 
fact he does not say so, but he says that Jesos wished to 
have passed by them, and also that he would have done so, 
if they had not cried out and so caused him to take notice 
of them. From first to last, when Jesus sees their distress, 
and at last bestirs himself to go to them, the narrative of Mark 
might be understood to mean that the bark of the disciples 
had been the object of Jesus walking upon the seaj but by 
that addition we are taught something else, which is, that 
Jesus would have continued to leave the disciples to them- 
Bolvea, and only have passed over the sea on his own account, 

■ Th« three Hnt ETatigeliiU. 
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for which purpose tlie way across the surface was aa passable 
for him as the road round the shore would have been for 
another person. As in thia point of view the walking on the 
sea appears to be a thing which Jesus performs not merely 
for the sake of the miracle, bat as quite an ordinary act, he 
becomes a Being perfectly Bupematural and foreign to na, 
and the Evuigelist, indulging in such a conception of Jesos 
cannot, to us at all events, appear in the character of the 
original Evangelist. 

Moreover, we find a not less remarkable feature in the 
corresponding passage in John. After describing the start 
of the disciples, he continues (rer. 17), "And it was now 
dark and Jesos was not come to them." But could the dis- 
ciples have expected that he wonld come to them in the 
midst of the sea ? They could only have done so if he had 
either promised them to come, of which nothing is said, and 
then, when he came they would not have been a&aidj or, if 
pasB^es of this kind were customary with him, as the addi- 
tion of Mark supposes. So that we may in this case again 
see a trace of the fact that the fourth Evangebst, in his mira- 
culous histories, is glad to follow the second. 

When Jesus had come near to the ship, and the first alarm 
of the disciples had been pacified by his " It is I," Matthew 
has something peculiar to himself in an interlude with 
Peter. As if to prove that the apparition approaching him 
on the waves is not a spirit, but the Being whom it professes 
to be, Peter calls out to him to be allowed (and at the same 
time to have power given to him to enable him to do so) to 
go over the water to him. Jesus directs him to come, Peter 
makes the attempt, succeeds for a moment, but is soon ter- 
rified by the strength of the wind, he begins to sink, and 
appeals to the Lord for support, who, with the words, " 
thou of little faith," seizes him by the hand, and takes 
him with him into the ship. In any case, we have here in 
this addition of Matthew, an extremely ingenious feature. 
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not one merely extravagant, like that in Marie whicK we have 
jast remarked npon. £ckerman tells us that Goethe* con- 
sidered this narrative as one of the most beautiful, and, to 
him, most valuable of legends, inasmach as in it is illustrated 
the lofty truth that man by faith and coor^^ is victorious in 
the most difficult undertaking, and on the other hand ia 
inevitably lost when the slightest doubt arises in his mind. 
In order, however, to understand its origin, we must go 
back to the Old Testament, and moreover to the history of 
the pasB^e of the Israelites through the Red Sea. There 
the Israelites who passed through in safety are contrasted 
with the Egyptians who would have pursued them, but were 
drowned in the returning waters. And why ? " By faith/' 
says the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews (xi. 29), " they 
(the Israelites) passed through the Bed Sea as by dry land, 
which the Egyptians assaying to do were drowned." They 
were drowned, because they hfid not faith ; as on this occa- 
sion Peter was on the point of being drowned because his 
faith deserted him. If it was wished, in order to make the 
Mosaic parallel complete, to have a counterpart to the uuMth- 
ful who were drowned, out of the circle that snrronnded 
Jesus, there was Peter whose faith in the hour of danger was 
nearly extinguished, and who was only preserved by the inter- 
cession of Jesus (Lnke xxii. 31, ff.) ; and thus in this he does 
not actually sink as the Egyptians did, but only begins to do 
BO and is saved by Jesus. The two middle Evangelists omit 
this episode as they do much beside which concerns only 
Peter in particular; only the author of the supplement to 
the fourth Gospel, which for a reason above explained haa 
more to do with Peter, incorporates it with a narrative which 
we have discussed above, but in a form esBentially different. t 
According to Matthew and Mark, Jesus now joins his dis- 
ciples in the ship, whereupon the wind drops and they 

■ Dialugues wiili Goethe, II. ses. f Sec aboi-e, g 69. 
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accomplisli the remninder of the passage to the other shore 
without farther delay. The distance mnst have been consi- 
derable, as when Jesos set ont npon his miraculous walk they 
had only just arrived at the middle of the lake. Accordio^ 
to the fourth Evangelist, on the contrary, they wished indeed 
to take Jesus on bou-d, but found tiiemselTOs, at the same 
moment, already close to the shore to which they were bound 
(ver. 21). Consequently Jesus did not go on board. What, 
therefore, Uark represente him as only intending to do, that 
is, to pass the disciples and cross the lake, he actually accom- 
plishes in John. Without availing himself of the ship he 
comes to the opposite shore, and possibly, moreover, acce> 
lerates in a miraculous manner the speed of the vessel.* 
Accordingly, in this instance also the fonrth Evangelist 
treads in the steps of the second in the exaggeration of the 
miracle ; but only, as in so many others, to attain, in our 
time at least, the opposite of what he wishes. For as he 
represents Jesns as not meeting with the disciples until they 
were close in shore, even theologiansf who believe in John 
conclude from this, awakening again the shade of old Paulas, 
that Jesus did not walk over the sea bat passed by land 
ronnd its northern point, and that the disciples in the mist of 
the morning only imagined that they saw him walking over 
the water ; so that even John does not say as the others do 
that Jesns walked upon the sea, bat only that the disciplea 
taw him walking on it. Bat this does not mean in the least 
that they merely imagined what they saw, but comes to 
exactly the same thing as the two synoptics say. In this 
case it is not easy to see what meaning the whole narrative 
is to be supposed to have if Jesus came to the disciples in a 
natural i 



* Comp. Meyer's Commenbur on the Paswge. 

t Bleck, CoQtribDiioDB, L 103, IT., in remarkable agreement with GfrSrer, 
The Sncrad Lcgcnii, I. 218, ff. In this caw also, aa in all subterfuges of the 
aame kind, Schlciennucher has scl the example in liis lectures on the Life of Jesus, 
though «ily in passing nlluaiona. 
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That it is not the intention of the fourth Evangelist to re- 
present the passage of Jesns as a natunJ proceeding, is clear 
from the pains which he takes to describe the investigation 
carried on on the part of the people into the mode in which 
Jesus crossed the lake. When the people who had been col- 
lected around Jesus on the eastern shore for the loaves and 
fishee, find I'm on the next morning no longer in the spot 
or in the locally, they calculate that he cannot have sailed 
across, because (a) he had not embarked with the* disciples 
on board their ship, and (b) there had been no other ferry, 
boat there. But neither conld he have gone by lasiA, as the 
people, returning by water, find him already there (ver. 25), 
and he could not have arrived in so short a time if he had taken 
the circuit of the shore. Thus all natural modes of transit 
having been cut off, there remains only a supernatural one 
by which Jesus conld have crossed, and this is the inference 
drawn by the people themselves in their question of surprise 
(ver. 25), as to when he came hither, i. e. back to the west- 
em shore F In order to make this process of investigation 
into his qnick pass^e possible, the Evangelist provides 
*' other boats " (ver. 23), i. e. fishing boats, which ho gets 
out of the history of the calming of the storm in Mark (iv. 
36), of which, however, a whole fleet would not have sufficed 
to transport the five thousand men with their wives and 
children. John, therefore, here narrates a miracle if any one 
ever did, and whoever does not choose to believe him, bat 
nevertheless considers him to have been an eye-witness, has 
no resource left but, with Hase,* to admit that here is an- 
other occasion on which he was. absent, that is to make a 
second hole in the theory of the school of the fourth Gospel 
— in which there are already holes enough. 

' Life of JcBna, § TS, comp. with 74. 
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79. The Miracle of the Loaves and Fisheb. 

Iq the Psalm which describes the distress of the Israelites 
during their captivity, by the image of a storm at sea, and 
their preservation ont of it, as a calming of the tempest by 
Jehovah, we find, jiiat at the beginning, the same thought 
expressed by the image of a famine, out of which Jehovah 
saved them. " They wandered," it is said (Psalm cvii. 4 — 9), 
" in the wilderness in a solitaiy way ; they found no city to 
dwell in. Hungry and thirsty, their sonl fainted in them. 
Then they cried ante the Lord in their trouble, and he de- 
livered them out of their distresses. And he led them forth 
by the right way, that they might go to a city of habitation. 
Oh that men would praise the Lord for hia goodness, and 
for his wonderful worka to the children of men! For he 
satisfieth the longing soul and filleth the hungry soul with 
goodness." 

But famine in the wilderness, as we may remember from 
the history of the temptation, not merely figuratively, but as 
real hunger, had been among the trials which the people of 
Israel had had to undergo during their exodus from Egypt, 
and the mode in which Jehovah had relieved them was 
amODg the most famous miracles described in the original 
history of the Hebrews. He had relieved them by Manna as 
a substitute for bread, and besides this, as they wished for 
flesh as well, by quails. And, according to the Rabbinic 
text, taken from 5 Mos. xviii. 15 : as was the first Saviour, 
so is the last Saviour, a new edition of the gift of Manna was 
especially expected from the Messiah.* 

In famines too the Prophets had proved their divine mis- 
sion by sending miraculous relief. 'When, during the great 
drought under Ahab, Elijah lodged with the ividow of Zare- 

• Sct the paSfHtt ftum MiilrHseli Kohclclli, ahovc, p, aO-J. 
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phath, Jehovah's miraculous operation in favour of his Pro- 
phet prevented the barrel of meal wasting op the oil failing 
in the widow's cruse, so long as the scarcity lasted (1 Kings 
xvii. 7, &.). Likewisej when in the days of Eliaha a famine 
occurred, and the hundred disciples of the Prophets whom he 
had with him were in want, twenty barley loaves and some 
ears of com in the husk were ao completely snflScient at 
Jehovah's word to satisfy them, that something thereof was 
lea (2 Kings iv. 38, 42—44). 

Thus, in the history of the Prophets, in accordance witii 
the change of circumBtancea, the form of the miracle had so 
far changed, that a new ahment from heaven was no long«r 
given, but common and earthly nourishment was made suffi- 
cient for a far longer time, or for far more persons than it 
would naturally have maintained. And therefore it was natural 
that the Mesaiuiic hope, while keeping that strict Mosaic 
form in view, should also appear in another in which, con- 
necting itself with the history of the Prophets, it expected* 
of the Messiah only a miraculona increase of means of nourish- 
ment fJready existing ; only that, in order to excel the Pro- 
phet, the Messiah must feed a larger number with a less 
amount of provision. 

But the fact that a miraculous supply of food, such being 
considered an appropriate act for the Messiah to perform, 
was attributed to him not in the form of a shower of Manna, 
but of a distribution of bread, depends also upon a further 
consideration. The most important rite of the new Church 
of Christ consisted in a distribution of bread. After the 
Pentecostal speech of the Apostle Peter, the first believers 
assembled for the breaking of bread and prayer (Acts ii. 42, 

■ Thus in the piUMge kbore qaot«d fo»a Midruch Eoheleth, Pa. Ixxii. 16, 
it brought forward ai referring to the Manne to be given bj the latter Savionr. 
In that Psalm only a inperabnndance of bread-eom is spoken of, which ia to be 
in tlie land, in the daji of the king eulogised in the Psalni, nrho ia, accunting lo 
Ihu Inter explanation, the Hcaiiiah, 
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46) ; it was at the breaking of bread that the disciples going 
to EmmaoB recognised Jesos after the resarrection (Luke 
xxiv. 30, 35) ; for, it is said, he took Uie bread exactly as at 
the last supper, gave t-hftnl"; over it,' broke it in pieces, and 
distributed it to his disciples. And when Paul (1 Cor. z. 3) 
Bays of the IsraeUtes under Moses, that they had been all 
baptized in the clond and in the sea, had all eaten the same 
spiritn^ meat, and drank the same epiritual drink, he con- 
siders the manna and the water out of the rock likewise as 
signs prefiguratire of the bread and wine in the Supper of 
the Lord, in the same way as he considered the wetting by 
the cloud and the sea, as a type of Christian Baptism. Of 
the last snpper indeed, the Christians told each other of the 
mode in which Jesus inatitnted it on the last evening ho 
spent on earth ; but it admitted also of being represented aa 
a counterpart to the feeding with Manna under Moses, and 
moreover in the character of a miraculous feast : hence our 
Evangelical history of the Loaves and Fishes. It does not 
contain a feature which may not be derived irom the 
Mosaico-prophetic type on the one hand, and the antitype of 
the Christian snpper on the other. 

In the account given in the Books of Moses, there is this 
peculiarity, that the feeding of the people with quails is told 
twice over. So also the Manna is twice spoken of (2 Mos. 
xvi. ; 4 Mos. xi.). And it would seem to have been thought 
necessary to imitate this peculiarity in the Gospels. At all 
events the two first of these have each two accouuU of 
Feeding respectively. These accounts are, in each instance, 
similar in themain,biit difierin detail (Matt. xiv. 13 — 21, and 
XV.29, 32— 39; Mark vi. 30-44, viii. 1—10). On the first oc- 
casion Jesus withdraws into a wild region on the eastern shore 
of the sea of Gialilee, on the second to a mountain in the neigh- 
bourhood of the same sea, which is also described as Wilder- 
ness ; on the first, the multitude that followed him staid with 
him a whole day until evening, on the second, three days : on 
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the first the mnltitcde, without women and children, amouuted 
to fire tfaonsand, on the Bocond to foor thonsacd men ; on 
the first, it is the dieciples who at first recommend Jeans to 
dismiss the mnltitnde, that they may buy food ; on the 
second, it is Jeans who declares to the disciples that he will 
not send the people away fasting ; on the first there are five 
loaves and two fishes, on the second, seven loaves and a few 
fishes ; on the first, there are twelve loaves remaining, on the 
second, seven baskets of fragments. But everything else, 
the hunger, which threatens the numbers that have fiocked 
together, by reason of their prolonged stay, the doabt of the 
disciples as to the possibility of providing sufficient nontish- 
mentfor them, the question of Jesus as to the provision inhuid, 
the command to the people to sit down, then the prayer, tJie 
distribution, the satisfying of the hunger, and gathering of what 
remains, all these are told exactly to the same purport in both, 
in part in the same terms. Still, in both Gospels, reference is 
expressly made to the two narratives as relating two different 
events (Matt. xvi. 9, B.; Mark viii. 19, &.). Now this 
indeed can scarcely be an intentional imitation of the double 
narrative in the Old Testament, but may easily be explained 
&om the same cause, namely that the anthor of our first 
Gospel, as well as the compiler of the Pentateuch, found the 
same history in two different sources given with somewhat 
varying details, and in a difierent connection, and took, in 
consequence, the double narrative of the same history for 
two histories, and placed them unhesitatingly close to one 
another. In this Mark followed Matthew j Luke, as else- 
where in similar cases, only gives the first history (ix. 10 — 17) 
and omits the second, while John, likewise quite in his own 
manner, compounds his narrative out of features of both 
histories (vi. 1 — 15). He takes the five loaves and two fishes, 
the five thousand meu and the twelve baskets of frt^ments 
from the first history of the Feeding ; on the ether hand, he 
transplants tho occurrence, as Matthew and Mark do the 
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second Feeding, to a motmtam, represents moreoTer, aa is 
done in the latter, the scene as being opened hy an address 
of Jesns to the disciples ; and to his acconnt, moreover, as to 
the second of the two first synoptics, there is subjoined the 
demand for a sign from heaven and a confession of Peter 
(vi.30, fi". 68, comp. with Matt xvi. 1, 16). 

If, after these preliminaiy remarks, we go through the 
several details of the narrative, we shall find that the locality 
in which the miracle takes place, the wild district remote 
from human habitations, supplies on the one hand a motive 
for the performance of it, while, on the other hand, as 
in the case of the history of the temptation, it already 
existed in the Mosaic type. So also the time of day, the 
late evening, does indeed supply a motive for what was to 
follow, but it points not backwards into the Mosaic, but 
forwards into the Christian history. The mode in which the 
disciples draw the attention of Jesus to the day being far 
advanced, and as a rfeason for either dismissing the people, 
or, which is the alternative A« adopts, feeding them, reminds 
ns of the request of the disciples going to Emmans to stay 
with them, because it was towards evening and the day was 
far spent, whereupon follows the breaking of bread already 
mentioned (Luke xxiv. 29} ; it reminds us moreover of the 
evening when Jesus sat at table with the twelve to eat the 
pasaover and to institute his holy supper. Jesus' meal of 
love and miracle is a supper. 

The beginning of the miracle creates no difficulty on any 
Supposition, whether, that ia, it is introduced, as in the first 
account given by the synoptics, by a suggestion of the dis- 
ciples, or, as in the second, by Jesus himself expressing his 
compassion for the multitude, who have already been with 
him three days without sufficient food. On the other hand 
it is unintelligible, how Jesus, according to the narrative of 
the fourth Gospel, the very moment he sees the multitude 
coming to him, can ask Philip " whence can we boy bread 
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that these may eat 7" The people camoj not to eat, but, 
according to the Evangelist's own statement, on account of 
the healing of the sick, and it was certain); not the business 
of Jesus, before anything else, and without any necessity, 
which, according to the Johannine narrative, did not exist, 
to look after the bodily support of the people. In fact, on 
reading the addition^ words of the Evangelist, Uiat Jesus 
put that question to Philip in order to tempt him, wo might 
understand the purport of the speech to be exactly the same 
as that of his speech at Jacob's well in Samaria, when the 
disciples had fetched means of support for Mm out of the city, 
and called upon him to eat. Then he Baid that he had food 
of which they know nothing. Hiis the disciples understand 
of roal food, which some one might have brought for him 
during their absence, whilo ho is alluding to his performance 
of the will of God and the execution of his work (John iv. 
SI— 34). Thus, it might be supposed, on this occasion also 
Jesus has in bis mind a spiritual feeding of the people, and 
so &e answer of Philip, that five hundred pennyworth of 
bread would not suffice for such a multitude, would be only 
one of the regular misunderstandings in John, and the solution 
would be involved in the subsequent discussions contained 
in the sixth chapter, about tho Logos as the bread of life 
given by God to men. But, as usual in tho Gospel of John, 
this flight into tho region of tho spiritual, meets with em 
obstacle which brings it to the ground ; in spite of the ideal 
elements introduced, the material miracle goes on, and this, 
after being performed in all its material breadth, is again 
remodelled and invested with a spiritual character. But the 
Evangelist has this ideal perspective in view from the very 
first ; it is because he knows what ho intends, at last, to make 
of the history of the Feeding, namely, without prejudice to its 
natural reality, a symbol of the spiritual nourishment of man- 
kind by tho Logos, it is because the material clement in tho 
history is, as it wore, transparent to him, tliat ho represents 
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Jeans as pnttiog Qm question at tbe very oatsot, a qaestioa 
which, unless we place onreelves exactly upon his point of 
view, must appear absurd. 

The objections which, in the first account of the Feeding, 
the disciples make to the request of Jesus to them to gire 
food to the people, in the second to his declaratinn that he 
cannot send the people away fasting, expressed in the one 
case by thoir pointing to the small quantity of their pro- 
vision, in the other by the question as to where sufficient 
nourishment is to come from in the wilderness, are indeed of 
the same description as the narrators of every detaile^i 
miraculous history are fond of introducing, in order to give 
relief to the accounts, but at the same time are prefigured 
both iu the Mosaic, and also in the prophetic history. Jeho- 
vah declares to Moses his intention of feeding the murmuring 
people with fiesh for a whole month even to satiety. He is 
met by Moses first with an objection founded upon the num- 
ber of the people, and then attention is drawn to what would 
be required to satisfy so large a host with meat for so long a 
time. In like manner when Blisha's servant is commanded 
by his master to set before the sons of the Prophets tho 
twenty barley loaves, the latter is met by the question, 
" What! should I set this before a hundred men ?" (2 Kings 
iv. 43). Horc also wo see the fourth Gospel going further in 
the steps of the second. It is only in these two that tlie dis- 
ciples name a sum which would bo required to provide food 
for tho assembled multitude, and moreover the some sum, 
two hundred pence, doubtless as an amount which would ex- 
ceed that in the treasury of the society ; only that Mark saya 
that this amount would certainly be wanted, John, on the 
contrary, that so much would not suffice for each to have 
but a small quantity. On the other hand, the assignment of 
the conversation, which in the other Evangelists the disciples 
carry on in common, to Philip and Andrew, together with tho 
introduction of a lad as the bearer of the loaves and fishes. 
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is to be laid to the accoimt of tbat dramatically pictorosqno 
manner of the fourth GoBpel with which we are ^roady ac- 
quainted. 

The provision in hand consistB principally of bread. This 
is the result partly of the ecclesiastical tradition, partly of the 
Masaic, imd also of the prophetical type. For manna takes 
the place of bread, and is frequently so called. The fact 
that the bread is in tbo form of barley loaves, that is, the 
cheapest kind of broad, and that John speaks of this alone, 
may be taken from the history of £lisha. The circamstance 
that an accessory consisting of meat is added to the bread 
corresponds to the Mosaic precedent, according to which, 
besides the manna, quails are also given to the people ; and 
that in the Evangelical narrative the accessory consists of 
fish — this might be derived, though not very satisfactorily, 
from the remembrance of the mnrmiuHng of the people for 
the fish which they had for nothing in Egypt, and from the 
expression of Mosos, that to feed so many people with flesh 
all the fish of the sea must be gathered together. If we look 
to the other of the types to which we have drawn attention, 
the Christian supper, the fish, and the accessory of flesh at all 
might even excite surprise. It would not, indeed, have suited 
the disciples' mode of life, in their travels into the desert, to 
have carried wine as well as bread with them ; it is there- 
fore quite intelligible that in the history of the loaves and 
fishes the other element should he unrepresented, bat where 
the fishes came from is a question that from this point of view 
is still enigmatical. We might, apart from the Supper, and 
supposing the miraculous legend to have bad its origin in 
Galilee, look upon the fishes as a local feature, as in these 
lake countries fish was a main element in the food of the 
people, and indeed among the proofs of his resurrection 
which Jesus gives to his doubting disciples, ihe consumption 
of a piece of broiled fish occurs; we might, moreover, remem- 
ber that the Apoiitles, some literally and all figuratively, were 
8 2 
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fishermen, conseqaently the fiahes were the most ohvions 
things to connect with the bread. 

But we are at once, and necessarily, taken back to the 
Sapper, when we look at the description which the Evaagel- 
ists give of the distribution of the bread and the fishes by 
Jesns. It might, indeed, be said that the fact of Jeans, on 
this occasion as well on that of the institntion of the Sapper, 
first blessing the bread with a prayer, was a part of the 
Jewish castom, and still more, here, of the intention to perform 
a miracle ; that his bre^dng the bread twice arose from the 
nature of it ; his distributing it twice from the circomstanccs 
of the case ; so that, consequently, no conclusion shoold be 
drawn from the similarity of his proceedings in both cases 
as to an internal relation of the one narrative to the other. 
But why then ia the resemblance of the conduct of Jesus on 
one occasion to his conduct on another so frequently and Bo 
industriously brought forward ? Why is the mode in which 
he acted on these occasions represented as a test by which 
he might be recognised F As in this instance it is said of 
him that he took the five loaves and tbe two fishes, looked 
np to heaven, gave thanks, broke the bread and gave it to 
his disciples, so it is said, not merely at the institution of tho 
Supper, exactly in the same terms, that he took the bread, 
gave thanks, broke and gave it to his disciples (Matt. xxvi. 
26) ;* but also in the scene at the sea of GaUlce after the 
resurrection, JcsuB takes the bread and gives it to thora, 
likewise also of the fish (John xxi. 13) ;t and likewise after 
the reaurrectiou, with tho disciples at Emmaus, " He took 
the bread, blessed it, broke it, and gave it to them j" and it 

* It is tnid ia Hark of the lisfaes, vi. 41 : Kni To^c too /xSvuf Ipipiai rSoi, 
as in Lake xxii. 17, it is aaiil of the cup that Jesus gave it to hii discipica witli 
the nonla: Auj3ir< roSro, mi iia/iipionri Jairroic. 

f Here also tho wonls leal to uif-dpioii iipolinc, remind ug o[ the iiaavTus tat 
t4 irarlipiov (in Justin, Apol. i. 66; tai ri s-si-q^iiov ufioiaif), in the Uialorj- of 
lb! Iii»tilatiou of tho Sapper, Lake xxii. 80 ) I Cor. xi. S3. 
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was by this, " hy tlie breaking of the bread," that he, who 
up to that time had been unknown to them, was recognised 
by them as Jesas {Luke xxiv. 30, £F., 85), This, therefore, 
was the act in the- performance of which the members of 
the Church took most pleasure in conceiving Jesus as being 
engaged ; it was that in which he continued to survive in the 
holy custom of the Supper, and it was apon this conception, 
independent of the act of institating the Supper, that simihu- 
acts were referred partly to the days of his resurrection, 
partly to those of his natural life. And there is one point in 
which our history of the loaves and fishes prefigures the 
ancient Christian rite of the Supper even more accurately 
than the history of the consecration itself. In this Jesus was 
only in the company of his disciples, he therefore distributed 
the bread and wine to them alone ; on the other hand, at the 
Supper in the most ancient Churches there existed a double 
gradation, the bread and wine being delivered by the chief 
to the deacons, and then by them handed to the several mem- 
bers of the congregation,* exactly as in the history of the 
Feeding, bread and fish is first given by Jesus to the Apos- 
tles and then by them to the people. 

The absence of wine at these preliminary semblances of the 
Supper, admits of the same explanation as the circumstance 
that the celebration of the original Christian Supper is some- 
times only described as " breaking of bread" (Acts ii. 42, 
46, XX. 7). The bread was always the substantial part of the 
repast. And the circumstance that here, as in John xxi, the 
bread is accompanied by fish instead of wine, may perhaps 
bo explained from this, that with the Supper, in Christian 
antiquity, common meals, the &o-callod agaptc, were con- 
ncctod. An allusion to these meals properly so-called, 
exceeding as they did the simple elements of the Supper, 
may be found in the fishes ; so that the history of the Feed- 
ing would have a reference not merely to the Supper in Uie 
* JwUn Martjrr, ApoL i. 69. 
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more restricted sense, bat to the CDstom of the Christiaii 
lore-feasts generally, the Supper included. The comprehen- 
sire natiire of Christiaii love, which at these feasts fed also 
the poor members of the Chnrch, was represented in tho 
history of the Feeding as a product of the miraculons power 
of Christ, which richly provides food for all. Perhaps also 
from the custom which prevailed at these ancient Christian 
meals may be explained the featnre that, in the tirst account 
of the Feeding, Luke repreaents the people as sitting down 
some in fifties, some in hundreds : Uiis may be an allusion 
to the masses into which a lai^ company might divide itself 
at the love- feasts. 

That a miracle is involved in the history of the Feeding is 
shown unmistakeably by tho fact that Jesus distributes the 
broken pieces of five or seven loaves, and of two or at all 
events only a few fishes, and that by thcae pieces four or five 
thousand men,together with the women and children belong- 
ing to them, are not merely satisfied, but besides this on ono 
occasion twelve, on another seven baskets of fragments, i. f. 
a larger quantity than was originally there for distribution, 
remain. But it is not stated at what moment the miracle 
really took place. Schleiermocher thinks that on eye-witness 
would have told us this for certain ; we add, yes, if there 
could be an cye-witnes's of an impossible event. If we en- 
deavour to put the thing plainly before us, especially the 
moment of the miraculons increase, we see the pieces, before 
coming into the mouth and stomach of the people, pass 
through three sets of hands : the hands of Jesus, then those 
of the Apostles, lastly those of the multitude to bo fed, and 
the miraculous increase may be supposed to have taken place 
under any ono of these three processes. Supposing the 
fragments of five loaves to have come into tho hands of more 
than five thousand men without preceding increase, so as to 
grow in tlieir hands, not having done bo before, then only 
very small crumbs must have been carefully distributed by 
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the disciples to the people ; a conception that involves an 
amount of trifliog which certainly was not in the mind of the 
Evangelists. There remain, therefore, only the hands of 
JesoB or the Apostles, and it appears to be most in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the narrative to suppose that it was 
in the hands of him who looked up to Heaven and blessed 
the little store that the increase of it also took place. We 
may conceive this increase to have taken place in one of two 
ways : that either when Jesua had finished with one cake of 
bread or one fish, a fresh one and then again a fresh one 
came ont of his hands ; or that each of the five loaves and 
two fishes grew under his hands, that is, threw off new 
pieces, until in the case of the loaves a fifth part, in that of 
the fishes a half of the multitude was provided for, and that 
then another loaf and the second fish came into the series. 
And as John, certainly in the sense of the other narrators, 
says that the baskets of fragments were collected from the 
five loaves, the occurrence must have taken place, according 
to their notion, in the manner last described, for in the first 
case the fragments would not have come from the five loaves, 
but each loaf would itself have been multiplied. 

But whatever conception we may form of the miracle, it 
involves, in any case, something so extravagant that we oan- 
not be surprised if modem theology is anxious to get rid of 
it at any price. But in doing so the theologians should sefi 
about the task fairly and openly, admitting that tho Evan- 
gelists here intend to describe a miracle, but that they do 
not believe it, and inasmuch as similar cases are constantly 
recurring in the Gospels thoy are unable to look upon these, 
generally, aa historical compositions. Instead of this we see 
in tho passage in question a set of miserable shifts and de- 
lusive evasions contending with each other for tho mastery, 
Schloiermacher, who in this case also takes altogether the 
ground of Paulns, finds in the words of Josus in John (vi. 
26), that the people had followed him not because they had 
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Been miracles, but beoanse they had eaten of the loaves, an 
indicatioD that the increase of the bread had been a natuml 
process. Bnt as to what the miracles had been which the 
people saw, and what had happened to the loaves — upon this 
point, with more canning but less candoar than Paulus, he 
avoids every explanation. Matnrally — because on a nearer 
examination of the qnestion he cannot avoid seeing that even 
his eye-witness John describes the occurrence as a mirncle, 
and understands the speech of Jesus to mean that the people 
looked upon the miracle which they had seen as important, 
not because it was a miracle, that is, a proof and reflex of his 
higher power, but only on its material side, as a distribution 
of bread. The hypothesis that a hospitable meal, provided 
by Jesus not through his own miraculous power but in a per- 
fectly natural manner, for the purpose of setting an cxaniplu 
of a man's sharing his own provision with others, operated 
upon by popular recollections and expectations, quickly took 
the form of a legend about a miraculous Feeding — this hypo- 
thesis, according to Hase,* is only opposed by the fact of 
John's having been an eye-witness. But what is to be doTie, 
as, according to the admission of the same theologian, " tho 
possibility of an increase in a quantity of nourishing sub- 
stance, without cause assigned, is undeserving of serious 
thought ?" We know already what the scientific investiga- 
tor of the Life of Jesus wiU do : he dismisses the unwelcome 
eye-witness, whose presence, moreover, on the occasion of 
Jesus' walking on the water (the narrative of which imme- 
diately follows, and which we have already discussed), would 
place him in a difficulty. It is true, indeed, that according 
to the express account of the two middle Evangelists {Mark 
vi. 30; Luke ix. 10), the Apostles, i.e. the twelve who had 
been sent out (Luke ix. 1 ; Mark vi. 7), had just before re- 
turned ; but the dreamer John must have been behindhund, 
and on meeting afterwards with Jesus, and hearing the 
* life of JcBUR, § 74. 
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history spoken of, cannot have taken the trouble to examine 
into the actual circninBtancea. According to Ewald,* it is 
impoasihle now to state with accuracy what was the original 
occasion of the narrative, in which he sees simply an embodi' 
ment of the doctrine that where true faith is combined with 
genuine love, infinite effects may be produced by the smallest 
external means. When the meaning of a miraculons history 
is understood to be so abstractedly moral as this explanation 
implies, we certainly require, if the origin of the Evangelical 
narrative is to be made intelligible, a special external occo- 
sion. In Ewald's explanation this occasion is simply an 
immaterial nonentity. We, who have definitely accounted for 
the origin of all the individual features of the narrative, are 
formally exempt from the necessity of suggesting this ex- 
ternal occasion. 

Of these features there still remain only the gatherings 
together of the figments and the number of the baskets : 
The gathering of fragments generally may appear on tlio 
one hand to be simply an imitation of the history of the 
manna, which is also gathered from first to last, and not 
merely the remnants. There is, however, a more definite 
antitype in the history of Elisha, who causes the twenty 
loaves to be set before the hondred Prophets, with the ex- 
planation, "for thus saith the Lord, They shall eat and shall 
leave thereof." Then the writer continues, " So he (the 
servitor) set it before them, and they did eat and lefl tboroof, 
according to the word of the Lord " (2 Kings iv. 43> ff,). On 
the other hand, this gathering up of the remains of the 
miraculons feast, especially when the reason for it given by 
the Evangelist is taken into account, "that nothing may 
remain," reminds us of the horror which the ancient Charch 
had of any of the elements of the Supper dropping to the 
ground or being otterwiselost.t The fragments are gathered 

• Three flnt EnngeHsto, p. 360. Hiilorr of Chriit, p. 3so ff 
t TcTlulL de Cot. HU. 3. Orig. in Ezod. HomO. slii. 3. ' 
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into baskets. This was pavtlj a matter of coarse ; but tbo 
mamia was also gathered into measnreB of a bomer each. 
la one account the number of baskets ie exactly twelve. 
This nnmber may be copied from tbat of the Apostles who 
gather. In the otiier, the nomber of baskets, seren, might 
seem to be token from that of Uie Beven loaves mentioned in 
the account, possibly also from that of the seven deacons 
employed* at the celebration of the Sapper. (Comp. Acts 
vi. 1, ff. xxi. 8.) In the first nnmber, as well as in that of 
the twelve Apostles, an allusion to the twelve tribes of Israel 
may at the same time be found ; but whetiier, because only 
the remnants of the meal are collected into the twelve 
baskets, those who had already feasted fu:e to be understood 
as Heathen, and the feast as the great Sapper of the Heathen, 
by which the number of the twelve tribes of the Jews was to 
be by no means diminished — ^is a question but few readers 
would answer in the affirmative.t 



The Miracle at Cana. 



In the history of Moses (2 Mob. xvii, ; 4 Moa. xx.), the gift 
of mauna or bread is accompanied by a miraculous gifl of 
water, and this also, in the expectations of the Jews, was 
traasfeired from the first Sarionr to the second, the Messiah. 
Metaphorically also, in speaking of spiritual nourishment, 
the bread of understanding was placed by the side of the 
water of wisdom (Ecclus. xv. 3) ; in the Apocalypse the water 
of life to which the Lamb leads his followers, whose stream 

* Comp. the passage from Jmlin quoted aboTB. 

f Thus Lnthardt, The Goipel of Jahn, iL 44, to the effect that Jcstu meant 

to iarp[y Uiis bj tho command gircn, st the eonclueion of his miracle, to gather 
into twehe baGkels ; Volkmar, BeUgion of Jcsua, p. 232, ff'., sapposcs a Action, 
alluding to the minutrf of the Apostle of the Ueatbeo. 
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springs forth from tho throne of God and the Lamb^ plays a 
great part (vii. 17, xxi. 6, xxii. 1, 17) ; and even in the Gos- 
pel of John, Jesus speaks of a living water which he gives to 
men and which appeases thirst for ever (iv. 10, 13, ff.). 

On other occasions Jesus prefers to compare what he offers 
to mankind to wine, and moreover to new wine which should 
be put into new bottles (Matt. ix. 17). And in consequence- 
of his mode of life he found himself contrasted in many ways 
and not much to his advantage, as a drinker of wine, "with 
the Baptist who drank water (Matt. xi. 18, ff.). Moreover, 
the frequent comparison of the joys of the kingdom of the 
Messiah to a feast (Matt. viii. 11, xxvi. 29; Rev. iii. 20), to a 
marriage-feast, at which the Messiah appears as a bride- 
groom (Matt. xxii. 1 — 14, comp. ix. 15; John iii. 29; Rev. 
xix. 7, xxi. 2, 9, xxii. 17), suggested the idea of wine that 
rejoices the heart rather than that of sober water. 

John's calling was to baptize with water ; he was to be 
followed by the Messiah with the baptism of the Spirit and 
fire (Matt. iii. 11 ; Luke iii. 16; John i. 26, 33). According 
to the accounts given in the Acts, the pouring out of the 
Holy Spirit upon the disciples of Jesus, did actually manifest 
itself by tongues of fire, resulting in phenomena which 
were ascribed by mockers to those men being filled with 
sweet wine (Acts ii. 13), the phenomena being on the con- 
trary the effects of the Holy Spirit. But if, on this occasion, 
being filled by the Spirit gave the impression that the effects 
of the Spirit were those of the heat of new wine, conversely a 
gift of wine might easily be taken as an image of the com- 
munication of the Spirit. 

The Baptist belonged to the old covenant, his baptism by 
water was but the last of those purifications, those works of 
the law by which, since Moses, the Jewish people had in vain 
attempted to gain the favour of God. The contrast between 
the new element that had come in Ch;rist and the old element, 
between grace and the law, between the Son of God and Moses, 
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implying that it was only nnder the first conditioiis of this 
series that satisfaction and happiness are to be attained, 
under the last nothing but imperfectioD and dissatisfaction, 
is especially involred in the principle of the fourth Gospel, 
" For the law," it is said at the conclusion of Uie preface, " waa 
given by Moses, bnt grace and truth came by Jesns Christ." 
" And of his fulness," it had been said juat before, " have all we 
received, and grace for grace" (i. 16, ff.). It has been cor- 
rectly remarked,* that in the narrative of the gift of wine at 
Cana, exactly the same principle returns in tiie form of a fact 
that had been enunciated in that passage of the preface, as to 
the relation of Moses to Christ, of the law to grace. 

If, as a parallel to the miracnlons gift of food, a similar 
gift of drink was to be ascribed to Jesna as the second Moses, 
or the divine Wisdom personified, all these considerations 
mnst have concnrred in causing that drink to be represented 
as consisting, rather in wine than, as in the case of its anti- 
type, in water. And then there came in tho additional con- 
sideration which had principally contributed, in the case of 
Jesus, to change the gift of manna into a gift of bread. It 
was impossible that a miraculous gift of food should be attri- 
buted to Jesns without an allusion to the Bread at tho 
Supper. Quite as imposoible to describe him as having, like 
Moses, miraculously supplied drink as well, without thinking 
of the Wine at the Supper. Thus Paul (1 Cor. x. 3, fl'.), in 
speaking of the water out of the rock in the wilderness, con- 
siders both it and the manna as types of the two elements of 
the Supper. Bnt if the matter employed at the miraculous 
Feeding was the same as one of tho elements of the Supper, 
it was obvious to represent the matter of the miraculous 
supply of drink as corresponding to the other element of the 
Supper, consequently as consisting of Wine. Moreover, it is 
intelligible from this, why the narrative of the miraculous 
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gift of Wine is found only in the Gospel of John. The three 
first Evangelists were satisfied with the history of the Feeding 
as prefiguring the Supper, as they aU give a special account 
besides of the institution of the Supper, in which, together 
with the Bread, its other element also. Wine, has its proper 
place. On the contrary, as the fourth Eyanirelist had, as is 
L be explained beloThis reasons for ayoilg aU mention 
of the scene of the institution of the Supper, he was called 
upon, in order that both the elements might be spoken of, at 
all events indirectly, in his Gospel, to place a miraculous supply 
of drink by the side of a miraculous supply of food, a gift of 
wine by the side of a gift of bread. 

He makes it the beginning of the miracles which Jesus did 
(ii. 11) ; it would seem as though he had felt himself com- 
pelled, after having illustrated the propositions of his preface 
with regard to the purpose and testimony of the Baptist, to 
bring upon the stage, as a sort of a prologue to his whole 
Oospel, the passage quoted as to the relation of Jesus to Moses, 
of grace to the law. On this principle, perhaps, the form 
which he gives to the miracle may be explained. It would 
have corresponded to the Evangelical miracle of the Feeding, 
as well as to the Old Testament miracle of the oil performed 
by Elijah, if Jesus had increased a small quantity of wine, 
had made it sufficient for a considerable time, or for many 
men. Instead of that he changes water into wine. Moses 
also had opened his miraculous career by a change of water; 
only it had been the vindictive change of all the water in Egypt 
into blood. The first-fruits of the miracles of Jesus could 
not, indeed, be a miracle of vengeance; the blood into which ho 
changed the water must not be real blood, but only the noble 
blood of the grape (1 Mos.xlix. 11; SMos.xxxii. 14), which in- 
deed, as taken at the last Supper, is the saciificial blood of 
the Messiah (Matt. xxvi. 28), the life-giving blood of the Son 
of Man who came down from heaven (John vi. 53 — 58). 

If, after these preliminary remarks we examine more closely 
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the Johanniue acooant of the miracle at Cana (ii. t— 11), wo 
find that the scone where it takes place, a mani^e feast, is 
fixed by the conception ah^ady mentioned, of the kingdom 
of the Mesaiah under the figure of a feaet, and, more espe- 
cially, a marriage feast. Had the scene of snch a feast hccn 
transplanted into the future, or the descnption been intended 
to be a mere comparison, as in Matt. ix. 15, xxii. I, fi*. ; Jolm 
iii. 29, thou, by a fignre probably t^en from the Song of 
Solomon, Jesus himself might represent the bndegroom 
whose bride is sometimes represented to bo the Church 
(Ephea. v. 25 — 27, 29, 32, and the passages from the Reve- 
lations above quoted). On the other hand, in the case of a 
scene placed as an historical occurrence in the life of Jesus, 
the representation of it could not bo given ; the bridegroom 
must bo a different person, Jesus himself can ouly be a guest 
at the marri)^ ; but still he is tho person from whom, in the 
end, tho enjoyment of the feast proceeds. For tho natural 
bridegroom (this is necessary as a motive for the miracle) 
has not provided, or has not been able to provide, a sufficient 
quantity of wine. 

Tho mother of Jesus points out to her Sou the deficiency 
that has occarrod, as in the first account of the loaves and 
fishes given by the synoptics the disciples call his attention 
to the fact that it is time to send the people away that they 
may buy food. But, as is clear from his answer, the mother 
of Jesus gives him this information intending to niako a 
demand upon his miraculous powers. The ensuing miracle 
being the first, according to the Evangehst's own account, 
tliat Jesus did, and no account having been given of tho 
miraculous events of his infancy, it appeared to the narrator 
suitable that tho mother of Jesus should have been from the 
firat aware of, or at all events have suspected the existence 
of Iicr Son's exulted nature. But while ho exalts her by im- 
plj'iug this, he degrades her ou the other hand far below her 
Son's unapproachable dignity, by the abrupt retort which 
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Jesus makes. By the cutting words, '' Woman, what have I 
to do with thee V^ the fourth Evangelist appears to have in- 
tended to outdo the question of Jesus to his parents, '^ Why 
sought ye me? Wist ye not that I must be about my Father's 
business ?'', which the third Evangelist puts into the mouth 
of Jesus at twelve years of age (Luke ii, 49) ; but that this 
is too abrupt for him, will be the opinion of every one who 
does not consider that what we are dealing with here is not 
a condition of natural humanity, but the relation between the 
creative Word incarnate and every human authority, and that 
even that authority, which is otherwise most sacred, must be 
repudiated by that Incarnate Word, Jesus adds, as a special 
ground for this repudiation, that his hour is not yet come. That 
of the day and hour of the Second Coming of the Messiah, 
and the end of the present period of the world no man knows, 
but only God the Father alone — this is the concurrent view 
of the three first Evangelists (Matt. xxiv. 36, xxv. 13 ; Mark 
xiii. 32 ; Acts i. 7), of whom the second extends that ignor- 
ance to the Son, the Messiah. There, God alone is the Being 
who knows, men (the Messiah being more or less expressly 
included) do not know ; in the fourth Gospel, a most import- 
ant point in favour of its fundamental view, the Son of God, 
the incarnate Logos is contrasted as the only Being that 
knows with men who do not know, and the day and the hour 
in question are not those of his future return but of his pre- 
sent glorification, first by miracles and lastly by his death. 
It is the latter that is implied when, as is frequently the case, 
it is said that the persecution of his enemies had no result, 
because his hour was not yet come (vii. 30, viii. 20), and 
subsequently that he knew and declared that his hour was 
now come (xii. 21, xiii. 1). On the other hand, with regard 
to the time for his public entrance into Jerusalem, he main- 
taiuR, in opposition to his brethren, that it is not yet come 
(\ni. 6, 8), as he here objects to his mother that it is not yet 
the hour for him to perform miracles : although in this case. 
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as well aa in the former, he does really and after a short in- 
terval acquiesce in the demand made upon him before the 
time. Maiy knows beforehand that he will do thisj and upon 
this knowledge directs the servants to do as her Son shall 
direct them. Thus she is ^ain exalted. For though she 
bears in mind the distance between herself and him who is 
above all (iii. 31), still, knowing what she does, she is not 
embarrassed or perplexed. 

The symbolical meaning of the six water-pots of stone, 
which, according to the custom of the Jewish ablution (of the 
hands before eating, Matt. xv. 2; Mark vii. 2, S.), stood at 
hand, cannot be mistaken. Jesus orders them to bo filled 
with water, thus getting the basis for his miracle. The 
statement of the capacity of the pots, which was consider- 
able, and their being filled to the brim, is intended to imply 
that Jesus was he who gives of his fulness {i. 15), who, liko 
God himself, gives not hia gifts with scanty measure {iii. !ft). 
The pots, therefore, are filled with water, then the servau ts, 
at the order of Jesus, draw out, and becir to the Master of 
the Feast, who, having tasted the hquor, recognises it as 
wine, and better too than had before come to table. When, 
on this, the Evangelist uses the expression " tbo water that 
became wine," and further on, describes Coua as the place 
where Jesus changed the water into wine (iv. 46), when, 
moreover, he calls this change of water a miracle, in con- 
sequence of which the disciples beUeved in Jesus (vor. 11), 
and ranks it as the first Galilean miracle, with a cui-c nt 
a distance as the second (iv. 54) : — when he does all this ho 
describes the act of Jesus unmistakeably as a miracle, and 
the interpretation of bolievera is justified in the remark tliat 
any explanatiou that does away with the miraculous element 
is not merely opposed to the words and the view of John, but 
also depreciates his credibility and capacity for obser\'ation, 
placing even the character of Jesus in an equivocal light.* 
* Mofcr, Cunraonlar)' un llic GosjicI of John, |>. lOS uf the lliird ctlition. 
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If WO believe in John, wo must believe in the miracle ; if 
we cannot do the latter, wo must refuse to believe in the 
Evangelist, and that not only here, but as he narrates a series 
of miracles not less incredible, nay, as almost every word 
uttered by his Christ is as incredible as this miracle, we 
must do so throughout, and particularly as regards his giving 
us to understand that he is the Apostle John. Tho appli- 
cation in this case of Hase^s solution, which supposes him to 
have been absent,* is the more ridiculous, as, according to 
ver. 2, the disciples of Jesus were invited with him to the 
marriage, and in the unnamed disciple who appears among 
those before engaged by Jesus (i. 35, 41) Hase himself 
recognises John ; the appeal of Schleiermacher and his fol- 
lowerst to the fact that nothing is said of the impression 
made upon the guests by the alleged miracle, and that the 
narrative generally is not vivid enough, is a weak juggle 
about an account which no honest reader can misunderstand ; 
while Neander'sj: attempt to substitute a mere potentializa- 
tion of the water for vinous properties, for tho change of 
water into real wine, can only be called a result of imbecility of 
thought, as well as of faith, which deserves our compassion. 

There now follows a speech of the Master of the Feast 
which has caused the expositors much trouble in the attempt 
to show that the custom which is described in it as common 
existed somewhere or other in the world. The Master of the f f 
Feast says that every man puts before his guests the good { 
wine first, and then, when they have well drunk, that which ^) / 
is worse. ^But, on the contrary, no man does this, because/ / 
it contradicts the nature of the operations of the human mind, I ; 
which requires a gradation of pleasure in the ascending scaleJ' . 
The Evangelist simply invented this alleged custom alto- 
gether, or rather appropriated it from a synoptic expression 

* Life of JesuB, § 50. 

"t Among wliom, in this cnsc, Ewald must be nambcred, The Johanninc writings, 
i. 149, ff. X Life of Jesus Christ, p. 27 1 . 
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of JesQS. In compoBiDg his natratiTe, he had floating in his 
mind that speech of Jesus in which the latter compared what 
he offered to mankinci with new wine. And, in Lake, he 
fonnd appended to it (t. 39) the words : " No man also having 
dnmk old wine, stnughtway desiretb new : for he saith. The 
old is better/' This passage in the third Gospel is intended 
to apply to the attachment of men to what is old (in this 
instance Jadaism and the Jewish cnstoms), and to their 
pregndice against what is new : and practical experience is 
appealed to in procrf" of the assertion : our Evangelist intends, 
oonverselj, to show that the new element offered by Jeens is 
piefemble to the old, and that conseqnently in the miracnloua 
narrative the wine that was given last tasted better than 
that before placed upon die table by the bridegroom. Ho 
endeavonrB, in his own pecnliar manner, to illnstrate this by 
a contrast, bnt inasmuch as the question does not, in his 
narrative, as in the passage of Luke, concern the difference 
between wine that is old, i. e. grown in an earlier year, and 
new, t. e. of a later growth, but only that between wine put 
on the table sooner or later, that natural and frequently 
heard phrase in Luke, the old is better, is converted into tho 
pretended custom, but one which cannot be proved to have 
anywhere existed, of first setting on the better wine, and tho 
feet that immediately after the old the new has no taste, into 
the imi^nary usage of putting the worse wine before the 
guests after the better. 

Such is the symbolical view of the miracle at Gana, in the 
form in which it was some time since brought forwanl by 
Herder, without impugning its historical validity, most lately 
by Baur in particular who expressly rejects the latter. On 
critical grounds, the only objection to be made to it is that 
the Evangelist does not say a word pointing to such a pur- 
port ofthe narrative, and especiallythat he does not, as he HOL'ti, 
e. g. in the case of the miracle of the Feeding, connect with 
it speeches of Jesns illustrative of this meaning. But tliis 
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very reference to the miracle of the Feeding, assists us in the 
solution of this difficulty. The two miracles of the gift of 
bread and the gift of wine are so essentially connected in form 
and substance, as well as by their common reference to the 
Supper, that the meaning of the one C€knnot be explained 
wifliout that of the other, but the question was only this, 
whether the higher meaning of the miraculous gift of food 
should come under discussion on the occasion of the miracu- 
lous gift of drink, or the meaning of the latter on occasion 
of the former. The miracle of Food, appears in the synoptics 
nearly in the middle of the narratives about Jesus, and its 
position was assigned to it by reason of the connection in 
which it appears. And if the fourth Evangelist had reasons 
for placing the gifb of wine at the beginning of his Gospel, 
it is easily intelligible that he might not be inclined to subjoin 
to the very first miracle described by him that lengthy sort 
of illustration. In order to introduce a gradual ascent into 
his Grospel, he gives, of the two first miracles (ii. 1, ff., iv. 
46, ff.), a short and simple description ; the third is the first to 
which he annexes long dissertations, and these, in the case 
of the fourth, ihe account of the loaves and fishes (the walk- 
ing on the water is treated more as an appendix to this), in- 
crease in importance, until they culminate in the case of the 
last, the raising of Lazarus, though here, in consequence 
of the dramatic character of the scene, they are carried on 
only in the form of a dialogue. In the discussions annexed 
to the account of the loaves and fishes, it was natural that 
Jesus should represent himself as the spiritual food of man- 
kind in every sense, his flesh as their meat, his blood as their 
drink, and should also allude to the wine given at Cana, at 
least in its reference to the Supper. But the relation be- 
tween the old and new, Judaism and Christianity, as it was 
involved in the change of water into wine, had been already 
expounded before hand, in the passage of this preface dis- 
cussed above. 

T 2 
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' 81. Tee Cuesino of the Fio-teee. 

The miracle of the cursing of the fig-tree {Matt. xxi. 
18— 22 J Mark xi. 12—14, 20—23), which we have left to 
the last, heing, as a vindictive miracle, the only one of its 
kind in the Evangehcal history {the Book of Acts has several 
snch), is indeed as such a particularly difRcult one, but still 
on other accounts remartably instructive. For in the case 
of this mir^le, not only, as in that of others, may the ele- 
ments be pointed out of which it is componnded, but also 
the different shapes which it had to pass through before 
becoming a miracnlous account, its changes, aa it were, from 
the chrysalis to the butterfly, or from the tadpole to the 
frog, are still coexisting in the Old and New Testament. 

In a retrospect of the past ages of Israel, the Prophet 
Hosea, the Prophet who has, soon after, the passage about 
the Son or favourite of God, represents Jehovah as saying 
(ix. 10), "I found Israel like grapes in the wilderness; I 
saw your fothers as the first-ripe in the fig-tree at her first 
time ; but they went to Baal-peor, &c." That is they re- 
quited the care which he bestowed upon the isolated and 
unprotected land by falling away into idolatry. The same 
image is found with a different tarn given to it in Micah 
(vii. 1 , ff.), when he exclaims, " Woo ia me ! for I am as 
when they have gathered the summer fruits, as the grape 
gleanings of the vintage : there is no cluster to eat ; my 
soul desired the first-ripe finiit {i. e. fig). The good man is 
perished out of the earth ; and there is none upright among 
men, . . . the best of them is as a briar," &c. &c. 
Here the people is not, as above, the grape or early fig, but 
the fig-tree or the vine-branch, which, like the stripped stem 
afler the vint^e, gives no more fruit; degenerate Israel, 
throwing out no more good shoots, is a fig-tree baireu of 
fruit. 
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Whether such a tree means a whole people or a smgle 
maiij we are told in the New Testament what its just fate is 
to be^ first by the Baptist (Matt. iii. 10)^ then by Jesus him- 
self (Matt. vii. 19). '^ And now also the axe is laid unto the 
root of the trees ; every tree which bringeth not forth good 
fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire.'' And in connec- 
tion^ as it were, with the passage of Micah (and also with 
the parable of the Vineyard in Isaiah, chap, v.), Jesus on 
another occasion brings forward a parable of a man who had 
planted a fig-tree in his vineyard, upon which for two years 
he sought fruit in vain. In the third year he again finds 
none, and then he commands the gardener to cut down the 
useless tree that only burdens the soil; but the gardener 
prays for a respite for this year, during which he will try 
every means to make the tree fruitful : if, then, it does not 
answer to their expectation, it may be cut down without 
further grace. Now it is remarkable that Luke, who alone 
has this parable of the barren fig-tree, passes over the history 
of the cursing of the fig-tree. Does he not appear to have 
been conscious that he had already communicated the essen- 
tial substance of this history in that parable, and in a less 
offensive form than that of a vindictive miracle performed by 
Jesus might appear to the Evangelist, who likewise is the 
only one who represents the demand made by certain disci- 
ples for a vindictive miracle as having been rejected by Jesus 
(Luke ix. 54, ffl) ? 

But the motive was there. No sooner was a word or an 
image of this kind found in the original Ghnstian tradition 
than it became, if possible, a miraculous history. The severe 
possessor of the vineyard in the parable was God; the 
patient gardener, Jesus the Messiah ; the year's respite which 
he obtains for the tree, the acceptable year of the 
(Luke iv. 18), the period of the ministry of Christ in Im 
But, as is well known, the time of this respite expired without 
result ; if it did so the gardener was ready to leave the tree 
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to itB &te, nay, the Messiali whom he represents was himself, 
according to the Chiistiaii vieir, retnming in Uie clonds of 
hearen to execute this ponishment in the place of Qod. If 
Jesus was supposed to hare done tliis preSgm^vely dming 
his earthly life to a tree which symbolized nnftnitfiil Israel, 
still tiie axe, according to the words of the text, could not 
q)propTiately be put into his hands, so that he might be 
represented as oattLag down the tree like a day labourer, but 
the proceeding was brou^^t into connection with his mira- 
culous power, and the barren fig-tree was withered by a word 
from him. This is the form in which the hiatoiy is given 1^ 
Matthew and Msrk, and put into a connection which on &o 
one side bears traces of ita original import, while on the 
other these traces have entirely disappeared. For it is in 
the last week of the life of Jeans, on one (^ his last walks 
from Bethany to Jerusalem, that he is said to have noticed 
the barren tree, and to have passed judgment upon it. This 
is connected with the meaning of the history, in so far as 
that at that time the incapacity of Israel for tiie salTstion 
offered by Jesus was fully proved. On the other hand, the 
dialogue between Jesaa and the disciples, which both the 
firangeliHts append to the miracle, shows that in riew of the 
miracle itself they bad altogether lost sight of the original 
meaning of the narrative. For, on the disciples observing 
with enrprise how soon the fig-tree was withered away, Jesus 
replies, that if they haye faith and doubt not, they shall not 
only do what had been done to the fig-tree, but also if they 
say to a mountain (Luke, in a similar speech on another 
occasion introduces a sort of fig-tree, xvii. 6), " Be thou 
removed and be thou cast into the sea, it shall be done." 
These speeches, which only obscure the real meaning of the 
narrative, might have been added to it when it begun to be 
looked upon only as a miraculous history; Luke has pre- 
serviid for us, in connection with his parable of the fig-tret", 
tho sort of speeches which did originally belong to it. Thcru 
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(xiiL 1) Jesus is speaking of the GulileanSj whose blood 
Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices^ and of the ei^teen 
upon whom the tower of Siloam fell, and asks the Jews 
whether ihej thought that this had happened to those 
people because of any particular guilt. No, he answers, but 
unless ye repent ye shall all likewise perish j and then he con- 
nects with this the parable of the Fig-tree. Only this would 
also be the moral of the history of the accursed fig-tree, 
and then it would have been addressed, not to the disciples, 
but, as in the first case to the Jews, to the effect that excepti 
they repent they would all perish like the Fig-tree. 

If then, in this case, as we have found in several others 
also, and as is natural when we consider the numerous diffe- 
rent sources open to him and Matthew alike, Luke has pre- 
served in his parable the pure and original form of this 
narrative, it appears on further consideration, if we look at 
the account as that of a miracle, and compare the description 
of it in Matthew and Mark, that Matthew's is from two points 
of view the more original. In the first place, he represents 
ihe fig-tree as withering in a moment at the command of 
Jesus ; and this, in the case of miraculous narratives, is the 
only test of real simplicity. If the performer of a miracle 
can produce the withering of a tree by a word he can as 
easily make the effect apparent immediately after the word 
has been spoken* Separating the two in the way in which 
Mark represents the tree as being cursed by Jesus on one 
morning, and then its decay as being observed by the disci- 
ples on the next, and not before, is pedantry and pragmati- 
.cism. It did not indeed occur to the Evangelist, that the 
event might thus be made capable of explanation on natural 
grounds, a purpose for which his representation has been 
employed, all that he had in view was to make the thing 
more vivid and dramatic, but as by other similar modifica- 
tions he has only, by this attempt, weakened the strong and 
original form of the miraculous accoimt. 
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But he has made b Btill greater mistake hj his additioa of 
the words, that the time of figs was not yet. Not that he was 
wrong in saying so, if we take the history by the Calendar. 
That time, the week before Easter, is not yet the time 
for figa ; for the early fig was not ripe till Jane, the regular 
fig not till August, and when Josephus says of the shore dis- 
farict of the Sea of Galilee that it bears figs* ten months in 
die year, this proves no4ihing for the rocky region of Judea. 
Mark adds these words in order to explain (what in the case 
of a particular tree may easily be explained, even in fig-time, 
by disease or from local causes), why Jesus found no figs 
upon it : but in his eagerness to explain he overlooks the fact 
that he thus makes the act of vengeance performed by Jesns 
uninteUigible. If it was not yet the time at which a healthy 
tree should have had fruit, the cursing of it by Jesos had no 
meaning. So in this respect also Matthew takes the better 
course in not esplaining the barrenness of the tree. I.e. not 
mentioning that at that time no fruit whatever could properly 
have been on a fig-tree, and thus leaving open the possibility 
of explaining, at least from a certain point of view, the con- 
duct of Jesus with regard to it. In the moral precept and 
parable upon which our history is based no time of year ia 
named, but the period at which fruit was sought in vain upon 
the tree is naturally supposed to have been that of the fruit- 
harvest. In the form of a miraculous history it was trans- 
planted into the last day of the life of Jesus, and the cause 
of this, as we have seen, was probably a faint remembrance 
of its original meaning. But the narrators who repeated the 
story, and who were thinking only of its miraculous charac- 
ter, did not consider that by thus placing the occurrence 
they brought it into the spring, a season unsuitcd to it if 
looked upon as a subject of real history, 

• Btll. Jucl. iii. 10, 8. 
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Ik a Jowiah work * we read in tke narratiTe, 2 Mob. zzzit. 
29, ff. : " Behold, Moses onr Teacher, of blessed memory, 
who was a mere man, God having spoken to him face to face, 
obtained so shining a countenance that the Jews feared to 
approach him ; how much most this be assumed of the God- 
head itself, and the face of Jesoa most have shone &om the 
one extremity of the world to the other f But he was not 
endowed with brightness of any kind, and was altogether 
like other men. Hence it is clear that we are not to believe 
in him." This is indeed from a late post- Christian writing; 
but the inference it draws is that which a Jew must have 
drawn iu the earliest Christian times so long as ho saw, on 
the part of him who was held np as the last Saviour, nothing 
corresponding to the shining countenance of the first Saviour. 
Now it could not indeed bo said of Jesus, as it was of Moses, 
that when he spoke with the people he was obliged to put a 
veil over his face on account of its brightness — because this_ 
was notoriously not the case. Bat so celebrated a feature in 
the history of Moses conid not be left without a parallel in 
that of Christ; all that was required was to give it the 
proper character. 

Now we find, first of aU, in the Apostle Paul, in a passage 
(2 Cor. iii. 7, ff.) where he is giving utterance to his exalted 
feelings, as a Servant of the New Covenant, of the Spirit 
that giveth hfe, the words : " But if the ministration of death, 
written and engraven in stoncu, wa» glorious, so that the 

* NiBachon Vetiu, ]i. 10. 
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children of Israel could not steadfastly behold the face of 
Moses for the glory of Ids countenance; which glory was to 
bo done away ; how shall not the ministration of the Spirit 
be rather glorious?'' In this passage, indeed, it is not 
Christ but the Apostles who are contrasted with Moses, and 
the glory of the latter only understood in a spiritual sense. 
But when it is said further on (ver. 18, 18), that they, the 
ministers of the New Covenant, do not as Moses did^ who 
placed a veil upon his face, *^ But we all, with open face be- 
holding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into 
the same image from glory to glory/' Christ himself also is 
brought into the comparison as ibe Being from whom the 
glory of his ministers is reflected, and moreover allusion is 
made to the outward transfiguration which the risen Christ 
has undergone, and which on his return his followers also 
shall undergo (1 Cor. xv. 48—49). 

Now it was always a subject of possible objection on the 
part of Jewish opponents that so much that was expected of 
the Messiah had not been performed by Jesus during his 
earthly life, and must consequently be deferred to his second 
coming. And in order to guarantee this future performance^ 
some preliminary proofs of it, as, e.g. of the raising of the 
dead by the Messiah^ were mythically referred to the bygone 
life of Jesus upon earth. Thus a necessity may have been 
felt of representing also the glory of that Christ who had 
risen again, and was to return in the clouds of heaven^ as 
having appeared through the veil of his humanity^ though 
transiently only, during his first presence upon earth. This, 
on one side ajjb least, is the mode in which the history of the 
Transfiguration, as given in the New Testament, arose (Matt. 
xvii. 1— 13; Mark ix. 2—13; Luke ix. 28—36). This 
history could not be unknown to the Jewish writer quoted 
above, but no notice is taken of it, no doubt because it does 
not speak of a permanent glory of the countenance of Jesus 
like that of Moses in the Old Testament narrative. Instead 
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of thia, OB ire shall see, paina are tuken in other respects to 
ontdo the Mosaic history. 

The imitation of this in the Erangelioal narratave is plain, 
and indeed the events mentioned in 2 Moa. zzir. 1, ff. and 
zxziv. 29, are combined. The dieatre of the representation, 
both in the New Testament and the Old, is a moimtain. In 
the latter, it is Sinai, in the former, as elsewherein the hiBtoiy 
of the New Testament, a moimtain withont a name, but de- 
scribed, as in the history of the Temptalaon, as a high monn- 
tAin. The nnmber of persons whom Jesiis takes with him 
for a nearer view of what was to happen to him is three, and 
they are those who form that small committee, with which wo 
ore well acquainted, of the Apostolical college; as Moses 
had taken with him to the moimtain, besidee the eerenty 
elders, three men in paiticnlar, Aaron, Nad^ and Abiha 
(2 Mos. xxiy, 1, 9). The Ev«ngelical narratiTe is connected 
with the preceding events by the date " after six " (in Lake 
eigfat) " days," as it is said of Moses, that after the cloud 
had for six days covered the moontaia, he was called np to it 
by Jehovah on the seventh (2 Mos. zxiv. 16). Moreover, 
there is, in eaoh oase, some reeemblonce in what follows the 
scone upon the mountain. When Moses, after his call, 
comes from the mountain with the three men, from idiom the 
triumvirate that aooompaiuee Jesus is copied [the iltumina- 
tion of his countenance is indeed spoken of subsequentjy), 
the first thing that meets his eyes is the sight of the people 
dancing round the golden calf, uid his first emotion is one 
of anger at the incapacity of the representatives he had 
left behind him (2 Mos. xziy. 14), of whom Aaron had been 
oven an accomphoe in the preparatioB of the idol (2 Uos. 
xxxii. 15, ff.). When Jesns comes from the mountain his first 
sight is the boy possessed with a devil, and hie first feeling 
one of displeasure at Uie inability of his disciples to drive it 
out. 

In both oases the gltny of tiie oountenanco is deyek^ied 
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Upon the mountain itself; for th&t of Moses also had 
become ehining npon the moontain daring his conversation 
with Jehovah, though this was not noticeable until he had 
descended again to the people. The cloud, moreover, and 
indeed a bright cloud, because the glory of God must he 
supposed to have been in it, is likewise a featnre taken from 
the Mosaic history (2 MoB. xiz. 16, xziv. 16, 18). Bat in 
the case of Jesus there is this addition, that besides his coun- 
tenance, his clothes also became shining; and especially 
that he, as a glorified Being, takes the place of Moses, while 
the latter, with Elijah, stands at his side in a subordinate 
position, nearly in the same manner as the two accompanying 
angels at the side of Jehovah in the history of Abraham. 

The object of Moses' ascent of the mountain was to hear 
the laws from Jehovah, and to receive the tables which be 
was to hand over to the people. No such instruction could 
be required by the Messiah : he, in whose time the law was 
to be written in the hearts of men by the pouring oat of the 
Holy Spirit (Jer. xxxi. 31, ff. ; Ezek. xi. 19, ff. ; xixvi. 26, ff.) 
mnst, above all men, carry it in his heart ; in his case the 
ascent of the moantain was only intended to exhibit him to 
his followers penetrated by supernatural light, and in com- 
munication with exalted personages of Jewish antiquity, and 
moreover, as had akeady been done at his baptism, to be 
declared by God to be his Son. The presence of Moses was 
naturally called for by the similarity of what was now occur- 
ring to JesoB to that which had once occurred to the Lawgiver, 
and, generally, by the connection between the office of the 
Messiah and his own. The Messiah was, indeed, according 
to the interpretation of that time (Acts iii. 22, vii. 36), he 
whom Moses had once proclaimed in the words (5 Mos. xviii. 
15) : " The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a Prophet 
from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me ; auto 
him ye shall hearken." Moreover, if Moses was now seen in 
friendly conversation with Jesus, it was proved that the former 
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saw in him, not, as was tlic view of Jewisli wranglers, the 
destroyer, bnt the fulfiller of the law. 

Bnt, besides the Lawgiver, there appeared cpon the moun- 
tain of the transfiguration a Prophet as well — Elijah. Accord- 
ii^ to the prophecy of Malachi (iii. 23, ff. comp. Ecclae. xlviii. 
10, ff.), Jehovah was to send him before the coining of his 
terrible day of judgment, to move, if possible, the people to 
repentance. Hence it was a dictum of those learned in the 
Scriptures that Elijah must first come and restore all things, 
and that until the forerunner had appeared, the Messiah 
was not to be expected (Matt. xvii. 10). It is well known 
how Jflsua himself (more probably the defensive tactics of 
the first Christians) was said to have endeavoured to 
weaken the proof drawn from the non-appearance of Elijah 
against his own Hessiahship, by representing John the Bap- 
tist to be this Ehjah (Matt. xi. 14 ; Mark i. 2 ; Luke i. 17) : 
they were satisfied with an imaginary Ehjah, as the real 
Ehjah was not to be had. Bnt it is in the highest degree 
remarkable that, according to the Evangelical narrative, 
Jesus should, just after the appearance of the real Elijah, 
have referred his disciples to the unreal one, and moreover 
have referred to the latter because they looked for an appear- 
ance of the former. For after they descended from the 
mountain of the transfiguration, his disciples are said to have 
asked him : How then do the scribes say that Ehjah most 
first come F To which he answers. Certainly Ehjah must 
first come ; but in fact he has already come (that is, in John) 
and not only not been recognised, but in fact maltreated and 
put to death, which shall be also the fate of the Messiah him- 
self (Matt. ]cvii. 10—13 ; Mark ix- 11—13). The question of 
tlie disciples can only mean — if, aa we are convinced (comp. 
Matt. xvi. 16), thon art the Messiah, what then becomes of 
the maxim of the scribes, that Elijah must precede the Mes- 
siah, seeing that he has not preceded thee t It is impossible 
that the disciples should have asked this question if Elijah 
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had appeared just beforo, and qaite as litUe, Bopposing tliem 
to have asked it, would JesoB have referred them to the 
Baptist, and not simply to the real Tiahbite whom th^ had 
just seen. On the other hand, that queHtion of the disciples 
wonld hare come in extremely well after the foregoing histoiy 
of the confeesion of Peter ; and it has therefore been Bormised 
that Matthew found it in this connection, and inserted, on 
his own responsibility, the history of the Transfiguration.* It 
is, however, quite in the manner of our sjmoptic Gospels, 
simply on account of a common subject, in this case the word 
Elijah, to pnt together two narratiTes, as frequently on other 
occasions, two texts, which in point of meaning have no con- 
nection. In this instance, indeed, not merely is this done, 
but the two histories formally exclude each other. Had Elijah 
jnst appeared, as is said, the disciples could not aab the 
question they are s«d to have done, if they did ask the ques- 
tion Elijah could not have appeared jost before. It ia indeed 
a very nuve proceeding to eonnect two such histories ; bat 
it is exactly like Matthew to do BO.t We can here distin- 
gnish plainly between two layers of the tradition. The doabt 
of the truth of the Messiahship of Jesus, arising from the 
prophecy of Malachi, was first met by investing the Baptist 
with the chfuncter of Elijah ; then, when a pressure was pat 
Qpon the hteral meaning of the prophecy, an attempt was 
made to exhibit the real Elijah. He could not be represented 
as appearing pubUcly to all men, but only apart to one or two. 

* EaatUn, SfDoplic Gcspeli, p. 29. 

t Bsar start* whh John, and thai hii seme <£ th» rimidid^ of Ihe 
it;noptica becomei obscured. So he tries to iatrodaoe a meanii^ into this 
ronyersatioo, hj artiflcially intcrp'^liog the question of the Apost]e» to 
haply that alter the appearance of Elijah it was onlj their cxpectatjcm that 
he would renaia that was disappointed (Rericnr of the lateat hiTeBligationi into 
the Gospel of Mark, Theological Annual, 1B53, p. 7B}. Bat their wotds 
imply that it waa not his ■ta;^ '^J ^'^^ ditqipointod of, but his coming at 
all, of vbich, accocding to Ihe preceding history, they conM not have been 
ilisaiqx»nlcd. 
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For this pnrpoM the hJatoiy of the TmasfigoratioQ and the 
groaping with Moses natnnilly snggested itself. 

The two first Erangelists do not say what formed the enb- 
ject of the conversatioa between Jesns and the two departed 
personages. Moreover, nothing depended upon it, as the 
object of the meeting was only to exhibit Jesns in agreement 
with the Lawgiver, and not withont the Prophets associated 
with him. Lake says that these personages announced to 
him beforehand the death which awaited him in Jerusalem. 
Bot this was snperfinoos, as he had already himself prophesied 
this death (Luke iz. 22). But there is no doubt that the 
purpose of the Evangelist is to represent the death of Jesns, 
that great stumbling-block to the notions of the Jews, aa 
founded on the divine counsels of which his two associates 
were considered as the depositaries. The proposal of Peter 
to bnild tabernacles for Jesus and the two forms from the 
kingdom of Spirits, to detain the grand sapematural appari- 
tion as something natural and material, is described by Lnke 
and Mark as a misunderstanding, and the former represents 
all three disciples aa overcame with sleep, as they appear 
subsequently in Gethsemane. By this, on both occasions, the 
distance between them and Jesos is intended to be indicated. 
While their Master is in the most elevated and mysterious of 
states, they were lying on the gronnd with their senses para- 
lysed. 

On the monatain of the transfiguration, as formerly in 
Smai^ there was a cloud containing the gloi^ of God, who 
could not be supposed to have been silent on this occasi<Hi, 
any more than on that. His words were then directed to 
Moses, which the latter was commissioned to convey to the 
people, now, in accordance with the difiTerent objects of the 
scene, they are addressed to the disciples as a cUvine testi- 
mony to Jesus. They are the words from Isaiah, xlii. 1, 
corap. with Psalm ii. 7, which had already sounded from 
Ilcaven on the occasion of the Baptism of Jesus, only that on 
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this occasion, as having a manifest reference to the history of 
Mosos, the call to hear him is added to them, &om the pas- 
sage in which the Lawgiver promisea to the people a Prophet 
like nnto himself (5 Mos. xviii. 1&). 

Ailer this account of the origin of the histoiy of the Trans- 
figaraHon, there ia only one view of it which need be con- 
sidered with respect. It is that which sees in it an qhjectivo 
and miraculous occnrrence, which believes in a snpematund 
brightness of the face and garments of Jeans, a real appear- 
ance of the two personages who had been long dead, and an 
audible voice of God from out the cloud. Whoever can 
admit these things seriously, whoever, being himself con- 
vinced, steods on the same point of view as the Evangebst — ■ 
to him indeed this narrative presents no difficulty, and we 
have nothing to say against him, except that wo doubt as to 
whether he really is what he believes himself to be, and does not 
merely imagine it. On the other hand, all those explanations 
which attempt to represent the occarrence as half natural, or 
entirely so, are too miserable and absurd to make it worth 
while to dwell upon them. Who conld suppose that in the 
change of the figure of Jesus, and the brightness which shone 
around him, even Schleiermacher* sees an optical illusion, of 
which, however, no more account can be given, t. e. he will 
not allow the point to be more accurately investigated, 
because he is well aware that all closer investigation can 
only expose more fully the absurdity of the whole view : the 
two Personages, whom the Evangelists suppose to have been 
and consequently describe as Moses and Ehj^, were, he 
imagines, secret adherents, connected, perhaps, with the 
Sanhedrim, an idea corroborated by the statement that they 
foretold his death to Jesus, as the deadly hatred of that body 
against him might be known to men of this description ; an 
actual voice, indeed, is not supposed to have been heard at 

* In hU Lectures on the Life of Jeans, likewise Hase, life of Jc8i». 
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all^ bnt the disciples^ after the manner of ilie Jews^ looked 
upon the optical illusion as a divine revelation about Jesus, 
and later Hellenistic narrators misunderstood this revelation 
to have been expressed by an actual voice. Thus, after the 
example of Paulus and Yenturini, all the main points of the 
Evangelical narrative are happily set aside, Jesus was not 
really transfigured, Moses and Elijah did not appear, no voice 
from heaven spoke over his head. But then we are at a loss 
to know what, or whether anything of the sort, did occur to 
Jesus. Ewald appears to be of this opinion when he says,* 
that we are now unable to state of what lower materials this 
description is formed, but that its inward truth is plain, and 
that the higher materials, of which this inward truth avails 
itself for its representation, are in no way doubtful. By 
lower materials are meant, in the mysterious language of 
Ewald, the natural and historical foundations of a narrative, 
by higher materials the Old Testament conceptions and 
events, from which the narrative is copied, the inward truth 
is the idea. So that Ewald means to say, that we cannot 
now know what historical element is at the bottom of the 
history of the transfiguration, but that its ideal truth is evident, 
and the Old Testament antitjrpes upon which it was formed, 
unmistakeable. This is nearly the same thing as we say ; 
only that we are not concerned to find a professedly natural 
occasion for what never took place, and, as to ideal truth, 
all that we see in the narrative is the Jewish opinion that 
Moses and Christ were antitypes of each other, and that a 
connection existed between Elijah and the latter. 

It is because of the Jewish-Christian character of the 
history that the fourth Evangelist omits it, or only adopted 
it in a form so changed that we cannot recognise it. Of this 
we cannot speak until we come to it further on. 

* Three first Erugelists, p. 274. Comp. Histoiy of Christ, p. 838, ft. 
VOL. II. U 
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83. The Entkahci op Jxbds dtto Jxbubuev. 

Theliist(»7 of the Transfigaration is followed in all ihs 
Bynoptics by only a few epeeclies c^ Jesns. They lepreaent 
him then aa entering upon the eventful jonmey to the Pass- 
OTOT at Jertualem. We have already spoken, in an earlier part 
of the wwk, of tiie mode in which, on the sobjeot of this 
jonm^, the three first EvangelistB difibr, partly &om one 
another, partly from the fonrth. Here we are only con- 
cerned with the oonoluBion of it (Mstt.zzi. 1 — 11 ; iSaxit zi. 
1—10 i Lpke zix. 29—34 ; John zii. 12—16). 

Among the contrasts which resulted from a comparison of 
pass^oB (^ the Old Testament, ao different in their character, 
but all referred to the Messiah, there was one referring to 
the mode of his Adrent. According to Daniel, vii. 13, ho 
was to come with the cloads of Heaven ; according to 
Zechariah, ix. 9, to enter npon an Abs. This passage, in 
which in point of fact an ideal Prince of Peace was alluded 
to was, more ctnTedly than many others, referred to the 
Messiah. " What says the Scriptnre of the first Saviour V 
it is said in that Rabbinical passage which we have ah-eady 
quoted so often.* Answer : " 2 Mos. iv. 20, we read : And 
Moses took bis wife and his sons, and set them npon au ass. 
So also the last Saviour, Zech. ix. 9 : Poor, and sitting 
npon an a88."t This oontradiction between the description 
taken from Zechariah, and that from Daniel, was reconciled 
by the Rabbis, by explaining that in case the Israelites 
should prove worthy their Messiah was to appear majesti- 
cally in the clouds of Heaven, but if they were unworthy 
of him, he should ride in npon an ass in a poor and 

* MidrBKh Eohdeth, 73, 3. See nboTi, Vol. I. p. 204. 

t This An of Moms and the Hesaiab ii sopposed to have b»en the same as 
Abraham had laddled vben be was pieparing for the Bicrificc of Isaac. Jalkut 
Bubeui, 79, S, 
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needy condition.* The Christians reconciled the contradic- 
tion otherwise. They asBigned the riding apon the Ass to tho 
period of the first presence of their Messiah apon the earth, 
that is, to the earthly life of Jesoa, expecting his coming with 
the cloads of Heaven on the occasion of his fdtnre second 
Advent. Since in the passage of Zeohariah, in so for as it 
represents the King as entering meekly seated on the animal 
of peace (nothing is said of poveriy], there seemed to be 
inTolved an opposition to the expectation of the Messiah 
current among the Jews, in which he was represffiitod aa a 
mighty warrior, it might indeed be sapposed that Jeans on 
entering the Capital had chosen to ride npon an Ass, with the 
intention of reckling tiie pass^e of Zetduriah to -men's 
minds, and by this palpable demonstration to divest himself 
of the character of Messiah who was to be a warrior and a 
politician. For we have above explained that the royal dignity 
attributed even in Zechariah to the Coming Personage, did 
not neceasarily carry a political meaning. If, therefore, we 
are unable to do what has lately been often done, that is, 
reject as anbistorioal the whole of the entrance of Jesus into 
Jomsalom npon an As9, we ahall certainly soon discover thus 
mnch, that the Evangelical narratives about it are formed, 
not so much upon a given fact, as npon Old Testament 
passages and dogmatic ideas. 

The clearest proof of this lies in the description of the first 
Evangelist, whose account of the entrance of Jesus contains 
an impossibility which he cannot have taken firom any source 
of information about a real fact, however mnch distorted, but 
only firom a passage in a Prophet which he himself mis- 
understood. He tells us that the two disciples sent by Jesos 
to Bethphage, brought from that place, in accordance with 
bis directions, an ass and its colt, spread their clothes npon 
both animal? and set Jesus thereon. Now, if we are to 
imagine how Jesus could have ridden npon both beasts at the 
* Qeman Buidhodr. t. 98, 1. 
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same time (and considering tlie ahottDesa of Ute dktance 
tho notion of a changa from one io tiie otiier is quite in- 
admisaiblo], our anderstuiding is paralysed, aor does it 
recover itself ontQ we look more accurately at tho passage 
of Zechariali, quoted by the Evangelist. *' Rejoice gf«atly, 
O daughter of Zion (the words, Tell ye the daaghter 
of Zionin Matthew, are from Isaiah Ixii. 11), behold, thy 
King Cometh nnto thee ; he is jnst and having salvation, 
lowly, and riding npoa an ass, and upon a colt the foal of an 
aas." Now, every one who has the least acquaintance with 
the poetical langa^e of the Hebrews, knows that by these 
words not two animala are meant ; bat the same animal, 
which in the first part of the verse is called an ass, is, in 
the second, more accorately defined as the foal of an ass. 
There is no doubt that, in general, the author of the first 
Gospel knew this as well as we do, but as he saw in this 
passage a prophecy of Christ, he thought that on this occasion 
he mnst nnderstand it literally, and nnderstand the words as 
applying to two animals. Having thus, as he thought, done 
full justice to the prophecy, he considered that his task was 
accomphshed, and did not set himself the furrier problem of 
realizing to his own mind the possibihty of one Me^iah 
riding npon two asses. 

In this Luke and Mark do not follow him, but are satis- 
fied with one animal. Their description does not on this 
account approve itself as the more original, for the feature 
in question comes from the passage of Zechariah, and to 
this Matthew keeps closer than they do, following it as he 
does literally and blindly, while the two others, doing tho 
same, do it with a certain amount of reflection. Of the 
two animals spoken of by Matthew, they choose for the nse 
of Jesus not the dam but the foal. But this again is the 
result of an imhiBtoricnl refiection which they betray by the 
addition that Jesus ordered them to bring a foal upon which 
no man had sate. This condition was not brought out in 
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the passage of Zechariah, but the foal of which the passage 
speaks might be nnderstood to be of that description, and 
moreover met the view that, as subsequently onl; a tomb in 
which no man had been laid (Luke ixiii. 53) was worthy to 
receive the sacred body of the Messiah, so now only an animal 
on which no man had sate was worthy to carry him. More- 
over, it is self-evident that this is a reflection &r more 
suitable for a subsequent narrative than for Jesus himself 
who, if he rode an animal never ridden before, oould only 
expect the procession to be disturbed, and the itnpressioti 
which he wished to make destroyed. 

Bat the original Christian legend was not aatisfied with & 
general fulfilment of the prophecy of Zechariah by Jesua 
riding into Jerusalem upon an aes ; the Ass of the Mesuah, 
it was supposed, must have been destined for his use by a 
higher Providepce, and, as the Messiah, be must have known 
where the Ass intended for him waa standing bound, and 
bad only to be fetched away. He must have known this all 
the more, as in an Old Testament prophecy the Messiah was 
expressly described as be who binds np his aas. In the 
blessing of Jacob the dying Patriarch says of Judah, but in 
terma that might apply to Shiloh, so often understood of tbe 
Messiah (1 Mob. ^ix. 11) : " Binding his foal unto the vine, 
and his ass's colt onto the choice vine ;" ihus Matthew had 
here again his two asses, the older one and the young one, 
while all had the tethered aas which Justin Mar^ does, in 
fact, in accordance with the prophei^, represent as being 
tethered to a vine at the entrsnoe of tbe village.* The 
Evangehsts have nothing about tbe vine, but represent Jesus 
as only saying to the two disciples whom ho despatches, 
that when thoy come into the vill^e before them, they will 
find an ass bound. The passage from Jacob's blessing was 
not so present to their minds as that &om Zechariah, but it 

* ApoL L 3S. 
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very naturally occmred to that of the Martyr, as it is certain 
tliat the be^inniiig of the Evangelical murative waa originally 
as mach taken &om the former aa the rest of it was from 
the latter. Properly speaking, it might certainly hare been 
expected that, in accordance with the passi^ &om Groneais, 
the Messiah wonld hare bound his aaa to the vine on dia- 
monnting ; bat l^e assumption that it waa already standing 
bonnd gave at the same time an opportonitTy of a proof being 
afforded of the snpematnral knowledge of the Messiah, and 
in addition of the power of his Messianic calling, if the dis* 
ciploB had only to say to the owner of the ass, that the 
Messiah had need of it, to obtain the loan of it without 
opposition. The fourth Evangelist avoids all these details, 
and simply says that Jesos found a young asa and mounted 
it. But this is only because when he notices the prophecy 
of Zechariah he is only concerned with the retrospect of tho 
raising of Lazarus, to which he passes on immediately after 
(ver. 17, ff.). 

But the prophecy of Zechariah did not merely assert that 
the Messianic Ruler shonld enter Jerusalem upon an Ass, but 
also called on the Capital on this occasion to shout and 
rejoice ; as also the passage of Isaiah which the first E^'nn- 
gelist, in consequence of its resemblance, combines with that 
of Zechariah, commands that the daughter of Zion should 
bo told that her Saviour cometh. According to tho descrip- 
tion of the three first Evangohsts this is the character which 
the multitudes Uiat accompany him give to Jesus, by tho cry, 
" Hosanna to tho Son of David, that cometh in the name of 
Jehovah !" and by spreading out their garments and strew- 
ing the road with palm branches; the Capital, in which, 
according to t^e history as g^ven by the synoptics, Jesus is 
as yet unknown, is thus thrown into confusion, and the 
people ask, who this is f upon which he is represented to 
them to be Jesus, the Prophet from Nazareth in Galilee. 
According to John, on the contrary, the crowds are from tho 
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city itself, and on hearing of the approach of Jesus who Yna 
not unknown in Jemsalem, go to meet him with that ehoat 
and those offerings of homage, and the reason that is alleged 
for this solenm introdactioQ is the raising of Lasanui. 
With the exception of this last feature, including even the 
oCTence taken by the Pharisees and the reply of Jeans, of 
which the account given by the Evangelists is not nnifonu, 
all that is here told might have so happened : but even if 
nothing of it had happened, the narrative was a natural 
result of the pro|dietic passage taken in a Mesaianio sense. 



THIRD CHAPTER. 



MiTHICAL H18TOBT or THE pASSION, DUTH AND 

Besubbection 01 Je&ds. 



PIEST GROUP OF MYTHS. 
THE UEAIi AT BBTHANr, AND THE PASCHAL HEAL. 



The Meal at Betuant and tek ANonmtio. 
It is one of tho most ancient of tlio ETangolical traditions 
that JoBus, shortly before his Faseion, was anointed with 
precious ointment by a woman on the occasion of a supper 
at Betlumy {Matt. ixvi. 6 — 13; Mark xiv. 3 — 9; John lii. 
1 — 8). Thia history was especially valuable to the Christen- 
dom of the earliest ages, as is shown hy the words which 
Matthew and Mark put into the mouth of Jesus at the time : 
*' Wherever in tho world this Gospel (but it is scarcely pos- 
sible that Jeaua shonld thus have spoken of 'a Gospel,' 
meuiing thereby his own history) shall be preached, there 
shall also this be told for a memorial of this woman." Ac- 
cording to this wo might have expected that the two £rat 
Evangelists would have preserved for us the name of the 
woman, or something more definite about her; as this is not 
the case, it is clear that the earliest Christendom was not so 
much concerned to know who had anointed Jesus, as that 
he had been anointed. And, therefore, not only is Bethany 
named as the locality, but the house in which the occurrenco 
took place and tho owner of it. The reason of bo much 
stress being laid upon the fact that Jesns was anointed beforo 
his passion is given us by tho narrative in the expression 
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which it likewise puts into the month of Jesasj that iu that 
she poured that ointment on his body, she did it for bis 
burial ; or, as Mark rightly explains the ezprsBaioa of Mat- 
thew, that she came beforehand to anoint his body to the 
burying, while the torn given to the words in John, tliat she 
had preserved the ointment for the day of his buria], oblite- 
rates the original meaning of the words till they are almoat 
imintelligible. But the importance thus attributed to this 
anticipation of the anointing can only be satisfactorily ex- 
plained upon the supposition that the anointing of the body 
of Jesus at the proper time, that is, on the occasion of hia 
burial did not, in fact, take place. This, according to Mat- 
thew and Mark, was re^y the case ; according to Luke it 
was intended but not done, and John is the only one who 
asserts that it was actually performed at the expense of an 
entire hundred-weight of spices. These statements involve 
questions to which we shall return at the proper place. 

But these utterances of Jesus only form the conclusion of 
the scene which has been introdnced by the appeanmce of 
the woman with the box of ointment, which she poors out 
upon the head of Jesus. This act is first censured by the 
disciples, who point oat how much good might have been 
done to the poor for the valae of the precious ointment j H 
is then defended by Jesus as a virtuous deed, as the poor aro 
always there, and opportonities of doing them good, while 
be, and with him the possibility of showing him love and 
honour, will soon be withdrawn from them. It is not im"' 
possible that all this may have been really said as it is 
reconnted. But the next speech of Sesas, explaining tho 
Anointing by tho woman as an anticipation of the anoint^ 
ing of his dead body, looks very much as if it were evolved 
out of tho consciousness of the Christendom of the earliest 
period, which was pained at the &ct that there had been no 
Anointing of tho Body of the Master on the occasion of 
his burial. A similar supposition, therefore, as regards the 
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preceding Hpeeoh natarally in^^esta itedf. We may Bnpposo 
the ezisteiioe in tlie earHest fciiuea <rf Ghmtaanity of an exag- 
gerated feeling for the poor which looked apon benevolence 
towards them in the shape of almsgiTing as the only really 
good work, and on the other hand rejected aa waste all 
ornament or decoration in worahip. This nnimaginative 
Eibionitiah tendent^ waa here met by a feeling of the neces- 
sity of a personal worship of Christ— end it is significant that 
it ia the fooith Erangelist who goes so &r aa to see mere 
hypocrisy in the objeotioik taken to snoh e^teoditnre on the 
ground of the poor, that it ia he who conaidflrs avwace to 
have been the real motive for it, and accordingly, instead of 
the disciples generally, into whose month MatlJiew puts it, 
Mark having mentioned indefinitely some of them, he attri- 
butes it to Judas, the thief of the treasury and aubseqnont 
traitor. Naturally ; if (he censure passed upon the expense 
incurred for the person of the Jewish-Christian Messiah was 
inadmissible, it can, as against the divine creative Word 
incarnate, have only been passed by the representative of 
abandoned profligacy. 

But, impossible as it was, on the stand-point of the fourth 
Gospel, that any one of the weak but honest eleven should 
begrudge the ointment — only the abandoned twelfth could 
do this — quite as impossible was it that an act so graceful, 
so appropriate to the dignity of the Son of God, should bo 
performed by an unknown person : it most have been per* 
formed by the most hearty and cordial worshipper of Jesus. 
Such a person was, as we have seen above, suggested by the 
author of the third Gospel to that of the fourth in that 
Mary, the sister of Martha, who in Luke indeed is neither 
represented as Uving in Bethany nor as taking part in the 
AnointiTig, but while her sister is preparing a hospitable 
reception for Jesus on his journey, sits at his feet listening 
to his words, is eomplaiuod of to Jesus by her busy sister 
for doing so, and is defended by him (Luke x. 38—42). Sho 
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and BO one elae mnat have been the woman wKo anoints him : 
sa on that occasion she sate at Jesoa' feet, so also on this, 
she must have anointed not his head, as Matthew and Mark 
say she did, bat his feet : she most have oaed for that pnr- 
pose not merely an indefinite quantity, bnt a whole pound of 
costly spikenard to the Talae of three hundred pence. In 
giving a more definite description of the ointment as well as 
in the statement of its value in fignres, the fbnrth Evangelist 
here takes as his copy the representation given by the second, 
as he frequently does in the introduction of featoree that tend 
to realize and strengthen his account. 

John, following Luke, chap, z., had, as we have seen above, 
associated with the two sisters Lazarus as their brother, and 
thus Simon the Leper is excluded from the narrative of the 
Supper, and Lazarus who had been dead and raised ^;ain by 
Jesas is substituted for him. But he is not put altc^ether 
in the place of Simon ; he does not appear as Simon does in 
the character of the master of the honee and host, but only 
as one of those who are sitting at table ; Martha waits, in 
the same way as she had, in the narrative in Luke, busied 
herself much with waiting. We see her© that the fourth 
Evangelist does not intend exactly to contradict the tradi- 
tional acconnt which connected the Anointing with the bouse 
of Simon, ao be leaves him out and names Lazarus, bnt with- 
out quite patting him in the place of the former, so that we 
do not know, on reading his acconnt, who it was that really 
gave the foast to Jesus, and can only guess from Martha's 
waiting that, according to Luke, it was her household or that 
of her brother in which Jesus was entertained. 

Bat the foarth Evangelist has one feature pointing in a 
direction quite diSerent from that of the anecdote about 
Mary and Martha told by the third. The fact that he differe 
from the two first in representing Mary to uioint not the 
head but the foot of Josas might, in default of any other, 
admit of the explanation that it is foimded upon the state- 
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ment of Mary's having sate, according to Lake, at Jesas' 
feet j bat she alao dries his feet with her hair, and this is a 
featore of so peculiar a character that we are compelled to 
ask what it means and whence it comes. As regards the 
first, we might look upon it as a sign of heart>felt and meek 
submission, and thos, possibly, as the resnlt of the Eran^ 
gelist's own imagination : bat if it is fonnd in another 
Evangelical narrative, we shall be compelled to assume a 
connection between the two, and if it appears to be moro 
essentially a part of the other account than it is of this, we 
shall be fVirther compelled to assume that the former was the 
source &om which ours is taken. In bet it is found, and 
found with every mark of originality, in the account of tho 
anointing of Jesos by a sinfnl woman, which is pecnliar to 
Luke alone (vii. 36 — 50). There are many indications from 
which we may gather that this history is not foreign to that 
which we are considering, i.e. is not, as is commonly sup- 
posed, the narrative of an entirely different occurrence. It 
most strike as at once that Luke knows nothing of any other 
Anointing, that therefore, in him, this anointing by the 
sinful woman, which he does not indeed place at Bethany 
and in the last days of Jesus, but in the period of his ministTy 
in Galilee, takes the place of the Anointing at Bethany. In 
Luke, moreover, it not only takes place on the occasion of a 
sapper, but the master of the house and giver of the feast 
has the same name as he of Bethany in Matthew and Hark, 
namely, Simon, only that he is described not as a Leper but 
ae a Pharisee, as befitted the part he had to play in contrast 
with the sin^ woman. Moreover, as in Matthew and Mark, 
the woman carries her ointment in au alabaster box ; as in 
their account she ia attacked, not indeed aloud by the disci- 
ples, but by the master of the house in a murmur to himself, 
and defended by Jesus, though the attack as well as the de- 
fence, iu accordance with the change in the personality of tho 
woman, are each quite different. 
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But how can thia change be explained, 'and is it conceivable 
that of the woman who is the snbject of mach praiBO, who, 
from a feeling of profoond reverence, emptied her box of 
ointment on die bead of Jeans, either tradition or modiSca> 
tion by a writer should make an accorsed sinner, who in a 
spirit of penitence wetted the feet of Jeans with her tears, 
dried them with her hair, covered them with kisses, and 
moistened them with ointment ? Here we mnst remember 
that the histoiy of a woDnaii who was accused before Jesus <^ 
many sina, as well as that of the woman who anointed him, 
formed part of the moat ancient Evangehcal traditions. The 
Gospel of the Hebrews is said to have contained it, and 
Papias also to have given it.* Of the sinfiil woman in Luke 
it is expressly said (ver. 47), that her many sins were for- 
given ; on the other hand, she is not really accused to Jesna, 
but the Pharisee only thinks within himaelf that if Jesoa had 
been a Prophet he mnat have known what sort of a wor- 
shipper he bad got. But we find in the fourth Gospel an 
account, which is indeed attacked by criticiBm,t bnt which 
is, if not originally a component part of this Gospel, very 
ancient. 

It is the sketch of the adulteress (viii. 1 — 11), a woman 
who is expressly accused before Jeans of only one sin in 
which ahe had been canght, and was taken by him under his 
protection. 

It is clear at once that a narrative of thia kind, if Luke had 
it before him in the Goapel of the Hebrews, mnst have been 
especially welcome to that disciple of Paul; and quite as much 
Bo that he could not be satisfied with it in the form in which 
we now read it in tiio Goapel of John. In this account the 
woinan appears throughout as passive, she does not seek 
Jesus but is dragged to him by others; moreover while she 

• Sec EuMb. Hut. Gccl. iii. SO, 17. 

t S«e, 0. ff. Ewald, The Johannino Writingf, i. 970. On Iho other hnnd iti 
geanineneM is defended 17 HUgenllild, The G<wpclB, p. 385, ff. 
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stands before him she performa no act of any kindj bnt her ac- 
CQsera, Pharisees and -Scribes, avaO themselrea of the oppor- 
tunity to put a captions qnestion to Jeans, who diBarms them 
by appealing to their own consciousness in a manner which, if 
looked at from an historiGal point of view, is extremely im- 
probable. It waa absolutely necessary for Luke, in accordance 
with his point of view, to represent the impulse of the einfal 
woman for salvation aa an iadependent one, her approach to 
Jesus as spontaneooa. The profligate son, though forced by 
necessity, had still formed hia own resolution to retom to his 
Father, bad done so, and confessed hie sin ; Zaccheus, the 
c^ef publican, had climbed a tree from eagemeas to behold 
Jeans ; the Publican in the Temple, praying for forgiveness, 
had beaten his breast. So also the sinM woman must have 
exerted herself in some way or other to obtain the indul- 
gence which Jeans showed her. Such exertion might be 
considered as having been involved in the Anointing, and as 
the woman who is said to have performed this was not named 
by the older Evangelists, nor anything else more definite 
fitated about her, a combination of the two narratives was the 
less difficult, as the description of a man or woman as a 
sinner, had, in the spirit of the Gtospel, nothing degrading in 
it, repentance being assumed. But as an humble sinner the 
woman was not to approach the head, but only the feet of 
Jesus; the first thing with which she wetted the latter must 
have been her tears of repentance; she could not have consi- 
dered her hair as too good to dry the feet of the Lord, which 
she had bathed with her tears, nor her lips to touch them with 
kisses, nor the most precious oil wherewith to anoint them : 
all features which serve the purpose of illustrating, in the 
most striking manner, the proud omission on the part of the 
Pharisaic host of the corresponding duties which courtesy 
required. In connection with this, the speeches which are 
here interchanged, not between Jesus and hia disciples, but 
between him and the Pharisaic host, have for their subject 
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not the expeaditaro of ike ointment, bat the character of the 
wom&n who anoints. While the Fhaiisee regarda her as a 
person of abandoned character, and one who degrades even 
Jesos by her approach, Jesas represents the Pharisaic self- 
righteoQfinesa aa the source of want of love, the foi^veneas 
of sins claimed b; the sinner and granted by him as the 
source of humble love, in a parable which in many respects 
may be looked upon as the counterpart to the parable of the 
King who reckons with his servants (Matt, zriii. 23 — 35). In 
both there are two debtors^ the one with a larger, the other 
with a smaller, debt : only that in Luke both are indebted 
to the same creditor, in Matthew one of the servants to the 
king, the other to his fellow-servant. In Matthew the 
servant to whom, at his request, the king* has forgiven the 
larger debt, refuses to forgive the smaller to his fellow- 
servant, and -is consoqnently sot up as an example to be 
avoided : in Luke, conversely, ho to whom much is foi^ven 
is also ho who loves most (that is, the creditor who has 
forgiven him the debt, as nothii^ is said of any one who was 
indebted in turn to him), and it ie only said of him to whom 
little is forgiven, or who, like the self^righteons Pharisee, 
thinks ho has little occasion for foi^veness, that he will love 
htUo. 

We have, therefore, here a gronp of 6v6 narratives, the 
middle one of which is, I, that of Matthew and Mark of the 
nnknowu woman, who at a sapper at Bethany had anointed 
the head of Jesus, had been consnred by the disciples for her 
extravagance in doing so, and defended by Jesus. On 
the eictreme left of this narrative stands, II, that in the 
Gospel of the Hebrews about a sinful woman, who was 
accused before Jesus, uid by him (probably, as we no longer 
have the origin^ narrative) dismissed uucondemned, with 

' Here both parables cdodde alto in expre)iion. MatLxTuLSS; fi4 Ixavrof 
It abrav aretovvat—. Lnke Til. 43: fi4 'X^''^*"' ^' atTAv i^olovtiat — . 
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tiie recommendation to sin no more ; on the extreme right, 
m, that of Luke about the two sisters Martha and Mary, 
one of whom receives Jesus in her honse and serrea him 
indnstrioasly, while the other sits hstening at his feet, and is 
defended by him against the censures of her sister. The 
first and second of these histories is combined by Luke, IV, 
in hia narratiTe about the sinful woman who anoints the feet 
of Jesus ; the first and third by John, Y, in his narrative 
about Mary's Anointing him, only that he has, at the same 
tdmo, out of the fourth composite narrative of Luke, about the 
Anointing by the einful woman, introduced the features of 
the Anointing of the feet, and the drying with the hair, as 
suitable to the sensitive character of his Maiy of Bethany. 



85. The Passoveb, and iKSTmmos op the lust Suffeb. 

The Meal at Bethany was of importance to the Christendom 
of the earliest period, on account of the Anointing of Jesus, 
which had taken place at it, as an uiticipative compensation 
for the non-payment of that honour to him after his death. 
So also was the Passover, which he had eateu at Jerusalem 
with his followers shortly before his death. This was be- 
cause there was a connection between it and the memorial 
meal, the repeated celebration of which formed the real centro 
of the life of the Church in the first ages of Chriatiauity, 

So important an event required, above all, a corresponding 
introduction. The Founder of the Supper of the New Covenant 
moat, it was supposed, even in the mode in which he arranged 
the Supper (Matt. ixvi. 17—19 ; Mark xiv. 12—15 j Luke 
xxii. 7 — 13), have shown his high Omnipotence. In the 
same way as, when his entering the Capital in a manner 
corresponding to hia dignity waa under consideration, he had 
only to send hia meseengera, who had only to mention the 
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need of the Lord, in order to persoade the chief inhabitant 
of the neighbouring village to give up hia beoat of burden for 
hia use, so on this occasion he hae, according to Matthetr, only 
to send his disciples to a friendly citizen of the Capital, with 
the announcement that the Lord intends to keep the Pass- 
over at his honse with his disciples, in order to obtain, with- 
out delay, the use of the required room all ready for his pur- 
pose. Now even in this, as there is no reason for supposing 
any previous arrangement with the owner, in the sense of 
the Evangehst there is something miraculous implied, whether 
that miraculous element is to be ondentood to have consisted 
in the magical power of the word of Jesus, or in an arrange- 
ment of Providence in hia favour. We have the miracnloos 
element, even without taking into account the difficulty, if 
not the impossibility there would naturally be, considering 
the press of strangers at the time of the Passover, in finding 
on the morning of the first day of the Feast, a place in tho 
city disengaged for the evening. 

There was, however, an obvious inducement to bring for- 
ward the miraculous element in a more palpable form, as this 
history of the engt^ment of a room resembled very closely 
the model of that of the aas for the entrance into JeroBalem. 
That this was the case we see in Mark and Luke, in the cir- 
cumstance that in their description, Jesus is represented aa 
sending, not, aa in Matthew, his disciples generally, but, as 
he does for the ass, two of them only (according to Luke, 
Peter and John) ; then, as in the first caae, the two mes- 
sengers are to find an ass bound, and as formerly Samuel 
had foretold to Saul that, as a proof of his gift of prophecy, 
he should meet certain persons, some of them bearing food 
and drink (1 Sam.x. 2, fT.], so in the two middle Evangelists, 
Jesus here foretells to the two disciples that when they came 
into the city, they will be met by a man with a water-pitcher, 
whom they are to follow into the house into which he enters, 
and to ask the master of the house, in the name of the 
VOL. u. X 
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TeacHer, for the room in vhich he can eat the Passover with 
his disciples ; upon which the man wUt show him a large 
npperroom, already ppovided with seats; and tiiere they are 
to arrange the feast : all of whidi toms oat accordingly. 

The fourth Evangelist has omitted the whole of this history 
as he has that of the Entrance. In tbo case of the latter, he 
represents the ass as being fonnd by Jesns, withont any more 
definite statement of the mode or the manner. In this case 
he represents a feast as being prepared, withont saying where 
and how (sdii. 1, ff.). Bat is the meal of which he speaks 
really the same with that described by the synoptics f It 
seems not ; for while the synoptics describe their meal ex- 
pressly as that of the Passover, John gives the clearest in- 
dications that the meal be describes was a meal before the 
Passover, and instead of the institution of the last Supper, 
which the synoptics represent as taking place during the time 
of eating the meal, John speaks of a Washing of Feet which 
Jesus performed upon bia disciples during that time. 

According to Matthew, on the first day of anleavened 
bread, the disciples go to Jesus, with the question, " Where 
wilt thon that we prepare the Passover for thee V and then 
when the' room has been engaged, it is said further that 
JesDB sat down with the twelve {Matt. ixvi. 20), according 
to Luke (xxii. 15) declaring that he bad greatly desired 
once more to eat that Passover with them before his Passion- 
Here then we have the Passover, which, according to the ordi- 
nance of Moses (2 Mob, xii.), was to be eaten on the evening 
of the 14th of Nisan.* The evasion which assumes that 
perhaps Jesus, whether foreseeing that his death was to 
occnr the following day, or in compliance with a custom re- 
quired (only unfortunately not capable of being proved) by 
the excessive number of visitors to the feast, enjoyed tbo 
* Acoording to the'JcwUh metiiod of begiaQing the day at lix o'clock in tha 
emung, the time appoinUd for eating the Poscbal Lamb belonged pn^ierlj to 
the GftMaCh of Nisao, u the beginniiig of this high fe^ral ; bat, as in the above 
paisage It U, in the ordinar; phraseology, reckoned to the fourteenth. 
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feast a day too soon, is contradicted not merely by Luke, 
who describes the day as that on which the Paschal Lamb 
most be killed (xxii. 7), but in fact by Matthew ae well, 
when he speaks of the " first day of unleavened bread," 
which, according to the Mos^o ordinance (2 Mos. zii. 15, 
18), was the 14th, and certainly not the 13th of Nisan. 

On the other band, not only is there no hint whatever in 
John that the meal in qnestion was the Passover, but when 
it ia said (adii. 1, S*.) that Jesus, conscioos on the one hand 
that his end was near, and on the other of his exalted dignity, 
did, at a Supper this or that, be/ore the Passover, the meal 
spoken of cannot have been the Passover, but mnat have been 
an earlier one. And when the order given by Jesus to Judaa 
to do what he does quickly, is interpreted by the disciplee 
to mean that Jesus commissioned him to buy what the Society 
might want /or the feast (xiii, 29), the feast, and especially ■ 
that of the Passover, was still to come ; for all sorts of things 
had to bo bought for it, and that thin was not yet over is 
most nn questionably clear from the fact that on the next 
morning the Jews refuse to enter into the prsetorium of the 
heathen, so as not to pollute themaelvea, but to be in a con- 
dition to eat the Passover (xviii. 28). 

If, however, in consequence of the manner, so obviously 
different, in which the synoptics on the one hand, and John 
on the other, describe this meal, an attempt is made to dis- 
tinguish two meals, one of which, with the Washing of the 
Feet, took place on the 13th, the other, with the Supper,* as 
the Passover, on the 14th Nisan, we are immedi^iely con- 
vinced from other circamatances, that, on the contraiy, both 
parts refer to only one meal. For according to John as well 
OS according to the synoptics it is daring this meal tiiat the 
treason of Judas is foretold by Jesus, and during it, or at all 

* Thns, e.g. Hcm ; mora IkmIj, among othen. Rope, Historieo-cridCBl trestbe, 
to prore tbat the Bapper of the Fect-wuhing, John xiii, I* not identical with 
thklof tho FoMOTCT (1896). 

x2 
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eveots immediately after its otose the denial of Peter like- 
-wise, and moreover the latter is spoken of by John, who ia 
Bspposed to describe the earlier meal aa a thing that ia to 
take place before the next cock-crow (ziii. 38) . This d&tom 
shows at the same time, what indeed is clear enough without 
it, not only from the introduction of the Johannine narratiTe, 
i^ch represents the Washing of the Disciples' Feet as the 
last proof of Jegos' love for them, but also from the farewell 
addresses and the departure to the place of arrest, which are 
connected with it, that John as well as the ^noptics intends 
to describe ihe last sapper of Jesns with his disciples. But 
as this one and last meal of Jesus in the synoptics is as plainly 
the Passorer-meal itself, aa it is, in John, a meal on the 
evening before, we have here a contradiction, aa entire as a 
contradiction ever was, and in which one side moat be 
wrong.* 

The fitct that there are. stdll theologians who in the face of 
this plain statement still deny the contradiction, clearly shows 
that in theology a standard prevails totally different from 
that of simple truth ; and the further fact that in the endea- 
vour to get rid of it they set to work in opposite ways, one 



* Tbt foUowuig table win ihow the rektion between the two descriptions, 
1 >]*o the coone of eventi in the Punon-week : — 
tuf the Mmtk and Oaf qf tht TTcrt accord- 
tft aecerdtng to the Ixf ta bU tJI< Spcngtlitli. 



14.NiMO. 

15. NiauL 
That Feast-dij. 
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16. NiMD. 
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IT. Niaui. 
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party seeking to draw orer the synoptica to die opinion of 
Jolm, the other John to QisA of the eynoptics, others to find 
the one account as well as the other posaiblej* only shows 
that they are induced to attempt the Eolation, not by any of 
the texts on either side, hut by that extraneoos interest which 
is indifferent ea to which side has to give way, provided both 
are brought under one roof, i.e. the historical credit of both is 
saved. That neither may be wrong, one of the two moat sub- 
mit to the greatest wrong, i.e. the violent distortion of their 
plain words and unmistakeable opinion. Here nms die 
bouiidary line between those theolo^^ns with whom we can 
still treat intelligenUy, and those whom we must leave to 
themselves, and to the principle in the service in which they 
have enlisted. 

By this, however, we do not mean that all those theolo- 
giaDB who reeogniae in this point the contradiction between 
the synoptic account and that of John have thereby rid them- 
selves of every prejudice. For if it is asked which of the two 
sides is supposed to be right and which wrong, the laithM 
adherents of John range themselves around their master, who 
cannot be wrong, becaose then they themselves, with their 
modern faith pinned upon him, would be wrong. That is a 
consideration as untrue and erroneous as any; historical 
testing is a court of justice which has to find its verdict nn- 
concemod about possible consequences. If the fourth Gospel 
cannot prove its own credibility from its own evidence in 
behalf of itself, the verdict must and will be given against it, 
whatever may bo the amount of displeasure and embarrass- 
ment thus caused to modem theology. 

Following this principle, if we test the two contradictory 
accounts, that of the synoptics, according to which the last 
fSupper of Jesus was that of the Paschal Supper, on the 

* The fint b^ (unong othGn) WieMlcr, Chronological Sriioiiaii, p 334, ff. \ 
the aeeond b^ Weiiel, The ChrinUa FatMner of the three flr*t MnCurie*, 
p. 315, ff. ; the Ihiidby Schlcienoacbci' in bii LccIutm gn iLe luTcof Juki. 
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ereniiig of tlie 14th, and the day of his death the day of 
the Paschal feaet, the 15ih of Xiaaii, is at all events the 
oldest. It is admitted indeed that all onr three first 
EracgeliBta wrote after the deBtmction of Jerosalein, bat 
DSed eoorcea in which, to a certain extent, mnch more 
ancient PaleBtinic traditions about Jesns were found. More- 
over, in the dispute as to the celebration of the Passover, 
which in the second half of the second centuiy repeatedly 
broke out between the Church of Asia Minor and that of 
Rome, the custom of keeping the 14th Nisan as the day on 
which Jesus ate the Paschal Lamb with his disciples, by the 
celebration of the Supper on that day, appears as the ancient 
tradition in support of which the people of Asia Minor ap- 
pealed, in particular, to the example of the Apostle John. 
Meanwhile th^ opponents also, in order to Justify the obecr- 
' vance of the Easter Supper, without reference to the day of 
the month, on the day of the Eesarrection, i.e. on the Sunday, 
and not before, appealed to the tradition of the Church ; tho 
dispute was, like all regular ecclesiastical disputes, not of an 
historical but of a dogmatic character.* Clinging to the 14th 
Nisan as the day of the Jewish Passover was looked upon in 
later times as Judaism, disregard of the day was considered 
as identical with releasing Christianity from Judaism ; hcace 
we see shortly after in the Eastern Church tho men of pro- 
gress, as for instance an ApoUinaris of Hierapolis, and later 
still a Clemens of Alexandria ou the sido of the Romish 
observance. To establish this, it was now said that Jesus 
celebrated the Supper on the day before tho Passover, bo did 
not eat tho Paschal Lamb, bat while tho Jews were eating it. 

* With reganl to thia dispnlo, compare Euseb. Gccl. Hist., v. 34. Chron. 
Puchal. Alex. ed. Bonn. I-, 13, ff. Banr, Critical ExaminayoD of the CnnonicBl 
GospelB, p. 334, ff. i Chmtianitf of the three first centuries, p. ISG, ff. ; Hilgen- 
feld. Paschal Dbpnte of the Ancient Church (1S60); Canon and Criticism of 

the New TeBtsmenl, p. 219, IT, Besides these, Critical Treatises hj lioth 
•uthorg in ZeWei't Theulogital Annuals aud llilgcufiild's Jounutl of Scientific 

Irbcology. 
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he was subjected to the Fasaion ; lie waa, indeed, himself the 
real and trae Paschal Lamb, the Son of God, of whom the 
Lamb had been but the unessential type. This was the 
chronological re^ization of the notion already suggested hj 
the Apostle Panl (1 Cor. t. 7), that Christ, our PaBsorer, was 
sacrificed for na ; bat the same thought also lies at the bottom 
of the account of the fourth Eviuigelist. Jesos ate no Paach^ 
Sapper before his Fassion, bat represented in his own person 
the pBBchal Lamb : for on the same day and daring the hoars 
during which the typical Paschal Lamba were being slain on 
the altars of bumt-ofiering in the Court of the Temple he waa 
shedding hia life-blood on Golgotha as the true Lamb of God.* 
Apollinaria, about a.d. 1 70, refera to thia account of the fourth 
Gospel, at the same time drawing attention to the fact that 
the opposite view, which appeals to Matthew (if not modified, 
as ApoUioarls aeems to have done, according to John), brings 
the Gospels into discrepancy with each other. 

We may thus penetrate John's motive for giving the repre- 
sentation which ho doos ; we understand why he placed the 
last Supper of Jesus on the day before the Paschal Supper, 
and the death of Josus on the day of this Supper, and con- 
sequently antedated by one day the account of the older 
EvangeUsta : it waa the endeavour, moat intimately connected 
with his point of view from first to laat, to represent Jesus at 
the culminating point of his ministry as no longer taking 
part in the bygone Jewish Festival, but as laying the founda- 
tion of a new religion by sabstituting hia own death for it. 

Kasy however as it ia to see how, according to this, the 
fourth Evangelist may have given an unhistorical account of 
these matters, it is in the same degree difficult to assume 

* I »ail iDjaeir hen of the atriking words of a voiy orlbodox theologian, 
Kralft, ChroDology and Eistoij of the fonr Qotpel*, p. 130. It i« perhapi thit 
tyjnoul reUuion that iodaced John (xii. 1) to p1ac« the Supper at Bcthaiij, at 
which Jesat waa aDointcd for hia death, on the nxih da^ before the Pauuvcr, 
i.r, the lOlh Nisan, on which, according to 2 Mo«. xii. 3 — 6, the Paschal Ijuuba 
wcrc»Uu:ted. Cunp. HUg«nfcld, GoiipcIi,p. i'M; Ancient Christian i I)', p. 40. 
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that the E^optica can be right in their chronology. The 
Passover indeed presents no difficulty, bat, tdl the more, 
what is said to have taken place daring the night and on the 
next day. That the Sanhedrim, on a night so sacred aa 
that after the eating of the Paschal Lamb, and on a day so 
sacred as was the following first day of the feast, shonld have 
not only sent ont armed servants for the arrest of Jesns, but 
hare nndertaken, personally, to form a court, to go through 
the tiial, to pass judgment, and ^j an accusation before the 
Procurator, and Uien have induced the Romans to oxecnte 
the sentence of death on such a day — all this is extremely 
improbable. Servants indeed, though it is not expressly 
stated that they were armed, are represented by John as 
having been dispatched by the High Priests and Pharisees to 
seize Jesns on the principal day of the feast of Tabemaclos 
(vii. 45, comp. 32), and, according to Acts, xii. 3, ff., Herod 
imprisoned Peter during the days of unleavened bread, 
though he certainly intended to defer his condemnation and 
exGcation until after the feast. We aro very imperfectly 
informed as to the arrangement of the judicial system of the 
Jews in reference to their Sabbatical Calendar, and that of 
their festivals, as Josephus on this point says very little, and 
the statements in the Talmud are in many ways obscure, and 
also contradict each other, 'ITiua we loam from it, indeed, 
on the one hand, that the Sauhcdrim met on the Sabbath 
and feast-days, but not in its usual place : but it is not said 
that these meetings were for the administration of justice ; 
nay, the administration of justice is spoken of elsewhere as 
one of the things forbidden on the Sabbath. But as regards 
the execution of a sentence, we have a statement of tho 
Babbi Akiba preserved from the time of Hadnun : Who- 
ever says anything against the scribes is taken up to Jeru- 
salem at the time of one of the three grent festivals, in order 
to be then put to death, that tlto people may take warning. 
It is not, indeed, said that the execution was cai-ricd out on 
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the very day of the feast ; but there is less difficulty in con- 
nection with this^ as the sentence^ at all events^ was executed 
by the Romans.* 

It is, however, further maintained, that independent of 
everything else the account of the synoptics is inconsistent 
with itself, as they describe the day of the execution of Jesus 
by an expression which contradicts their own assumption 
that it was the first and greatest day of the Passover, and that 
consequently the preceding Supper was the Paschal Supper. 
They describe it (Matt, xxvii. 62 ; Mark xv. 42 ; Luke xxiii. 
14) as the preparation day, or the day before the Sabbath ; 
but it is objected that the first day of the Passover, having 
like all other first days of the numerous festivals, itself the 
rank of Sabbath could not have been called so, and that this 
description must have been transferred from an older repre- 
sentation, according to which the day of the execution of 
Jesus, as is said in John, was not the first day of the feast, 
but the day before. It is to this circumstance, they maintain, 
that the statement of Luke refers, that the women prepared 
spices and ointments on the evening of the burial, and 
rested, according to the law, over the following Sabbath 
(xxiii. 56). Had the day of the death and burial been the 
first day of the Passover, they could not have occupied them- 
selves with the preparation of spices on it any more than on 
the Sabbath following it; and it is only in John, it is said, 
that the haste to take the Body down from the Cross in the 
evening with reference to the sanctity of the following day 
has any real meaning, as in his account the day of execution 
is the day before the Passover, and so the following day the 
first day of the Passover. But, even in John the day of 
execution is described b» the preparation day, not for the 
Passover, but for the Sabbath (xix. 14), and the reason that 

* Comp. on this snbjoct, Bleck, Contributions, L 140, ff. Gfrorer, The 
Sanctiuuy and tho Truth, p. 197, ff. 
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is gives vhj the next day shoiild not be desecrated, is not 
that it was the first day of the Feast of the Passover, hut 
that it was a Sabbath (ziz. 31), and it is only by the addition 
of the words that that day was a high day, J. e. especially 
sacred, that its character as being at the same time the first 
day of Uie feast is alladed to. If, therefore, we see in the 
foarth Gospel, in which tiie Sabbath is also the feast-day, its 
character as the Sabbath predominating, that Gospel stands 
in this respect on the same ground as the three former, who, 
of the two days placed in juxtaposition, consider the second, 
the Sabbath, as the more sacred, and it is obvious to suppose 
that at that time in similar cases it was so considered, and 
indeed it quite corresponds to the spirit of late Judaism to 
attach SQch importance to the Sabbath above everything else. 
At ail events, as Bauer rightly remarks, what was or was not 
consistent with thecnstomofthe Jews at that time, most have 
been better known to the author of the first Gospel who stood 
in so close a relation to Judaism, and still closer to the Pales- 
tinic sonrcea of history, &om which be took his own, than to 
ns at the present day. If, therefore, be did not hesitate to 
assert that Jesus was condonmed and crucified on the first 
day of Easter, we may fairly bo satisfied with this statement. 
It is in tho same circumstance which induced the fourth 
Evangelist to antedate the last Supper of Jesus by a single 
day, and out of the Passover- Supper to make a Supper the 
the day before, that we have to look for his reason for 
making no mention, on tho occasion of the Supper which he 
does describe, of the Institution of the Last Supper (Matt. 
xxvi.20 — 29; Mark xiv. 1 7—25 ; Lukoxxii.l4 — 20). That 
the Supper was known to him as a Christian rite would be a 
necessary assumption, even if it were not clear from his sixth 
chapter that it was so ; but the persuasion also that it was 
instituted by Jesus himself on the occasion of hia own Last 
Supper was already in the diiys of the Apostle Paul so 
genorul throughout Christendom that it must have been 
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known to the author of the fourth Gospel even without the 
synoptics. But upon the point of view of the fourth Gospel, 
the Last Supper of Jesus could in no way have been repre- 
sented as a Passover-Supper. Quite as little, upon the same 
point of view, could he be supposed to have instituted the 
Supper on the occasion of it, if the last was not to appear as 
an offshoot of a Jewish custom. It might indeed be said 
that it could not appear so if the Last Supper of Jesus was 
placed on the evening before the Passover : the fourth Evan- 
gelist, having so placed it, might confidently represent Jesus 
as instituting the Supper during that meal. But, as is clear 
from the description of the synoptic Gospels, the Institution 
of the Supper by Jesus was, in the conception of the most 
ancient Church, so closely connected with the Passover, that 
a last Supper of Jesus, or even any Supper at all to which 
that Institution was appended, would always have been 
looked upon as a Passover, and whoever did not wish to 
acknowledge the Supper as having been instituted on the 
occasion of the Passover would have had to represent it as 
not having been instituted at a Supper at all. And in that 
case it might have been not instituted in any ritual form 
at all, but only invested with a symbolical meaning, as is 
actually done in words in the sixth chapter, but with typical 
miracles in the account of the gifts of Wine and Bread found 
in the Gospel. Thus the Supper was indeed unmistakeably 
intended and founded by Jesus, but founded not in a real 
and material manner, but in that mystico-ideal way which is 
peculiar to the Gospel of John, and not in connection with 
the Jewish custom of a Feast, but as something new in which 
the exclusion of the old was taken for granted. 

This last point is brought out by the fourth Evangelist in 
a manner which might seem at first sight as tending again to 
a connection with the usages of the Jewish Passover. Christ 
having died about the time when the Paschal Lambs were slain, 
and his bones not having been broken as being those of the 
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true Paschal Lamb (of which farther on), one of the soldiers 
pierced his side with a spear, and immediately there flowed 
tliereout blood and water, that the Scripture might be fdl- 
filled which says : " They shall looh on him whom they have 
pierced" (John xix. S3— 37; comp. Zech. xii. 10). They 
had pierced, that is, the Son of God, whose blood is drink 
indeed (John vi. 55), not merely in the spiritna] bnt also in 
the material sense at the Supper; on which occasion the 
water which flowed with the blood from the womid in the 
side, beside its refer^sce to the water of Baptiam, might at 
the same time refer to the water which according to the 
custom of the earliest Christians used to be mixed with the 
wine of the Sapper.* While, therefore, in the synoptic 
Gospels, Jesus partakes of the Jewish Passover, and founds 
the Last Supper in connection with its usages, in John ht 
dies as the true Paschal Lamb, that isj as the Son of God 
who yields himself for the sins of the world, and pours fortl 
from his wounded side the drink of Life, typified indeed bj 
the bloody sacrifices of the Jews, but which now for the firs 
time, at the Christian Supper, is really and truly present. 
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Tbeason and the Dknial. 

If, however, according to the representation of Johi 
neither the Paschal Lamb was eaten at the Last Supper < 
Jesua, nor the Supper of the Lord instituted, then was th 
form deprived of all its proper meaning ; for the announce 
ment of the Treason and the Denial, which was all that n 
mainod, was not sufficient to maintain it in its original in 
portunce. And the author of the fourth Gospel did not wit 
entirely to dispense with it, partly because it had obtaint 
* JuElin Mail. Apul. i. 6J, S. 
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that importance in the Christian tradition, portly becaose it 
might serve aa a desirable foundation for the larewell speeches 
which he wished to introduce into this portion of his narra- 
tivo. He was obliged, therefore, to consider of a substitute ; 
if possibte one of such a description that, on the one hand, 
like the distribution of bread and wine it bore Uie character 
of a Bymbolioal act, and on the other stood in close connec- 
tion with the loving and farewell speeches which he proposed 
to add in this place. According to his general practice he 
took a survey on this occasion also of the synoptical accoonts 
before him, to see whether they did not present some mate- 
rial of which he could make what he wanted, and aa he had 
frequently done before, he found material of this description 
in Luke. This Evangelist, certainly most strangely, in de- 
scribing the dispute of the disciples as to which of them it 
was to whom the allusion of Jesus as to his fiiture betrayal 
referred, had thought of that other dispute of the disciples 
about the question which of them was the greatest, and he 
had thus represented that dispute about precedence, which 
Matthew more suitably places earlier, as breaking out over 
the Last Supper (Luke zxii. 24, ff. ; comp. Matt. xx. 20, ff.). 
On this occasion he represents Jesus as Baying, among other 
things, that in opposition to the custom of the world, he Uiat 
is greatest among them shall bo as the younger ; and he that 
is chief as he that doth serve. " For whether is greater, he 
that sitteth at meat, or he that serveth ? Is not he that 
sitteth at meat F but I am among yon as he that serveth." 
In another passage of the same Gospel this comparison is 
expanded into a regular parable, the reward of those whom 
Christ on his return shall &nd in a proper moral state being 
represented by the image of servants whom their Lord when 
he returns home at night finds watching. " YerQy, I say 
unto you," it is said here, " that he shall gird himself, and 
make them to sit down to meat, and will come forth and 
serve them " (Luke xii. 37). Now these images are octu^y 
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brought apon the scene in thia passage by the fourth Evan- 
gelist, as he represents Jesns as girding himself and assuming 
the character of a servant in the presence of his disciples, 
and then at the conclusion adding the moral that if he, their 
Lord and Teacher, has done this to them, they should also 
do the same to one another, as the servant is not greater 
than his lord, neither he that is sent greater than he that 
sent him (ziii. 4—16). But he does not, like the master in 
the parable, assume the character of the servant by offering 
them meat, but by a still more menial service, that of wash- 
ing their feet, which at the same time by the purification 
effected by it, carried with it a further symbolical meaning. 
And as a clear indication that by this narrative the lElvan- 
gelist intends to fill np the gap caused by the omission of the 
Institution of the Supper, he represents Jesus as performing 
the Washing of the Feet likewise as an act which is to be 
repeated in the Society, for he describes him as declaring to 
the disciples that as he has washed their feet so are they to 
wash the feeb of each other hereafter j that he has given them 
an example which they are to imitate. And these expres- 
sions, indeed, in the mind of the Evangelist are only meant 
Bymbohcally (comp. moreover 1 Timoth. v. 10), bnt still 
have an intentional resemblance to those of Paul and Luke : 
" This do, as oft as ye shall drink it," &c. &c. 

It would be, on natural grounds, quite possible that Jesns 
should have entertained suspicions of the uniaithiid disciple, 
and even expressed them, bnt the EvangeUsts represent him 
as foreknowing and foretelling the treason of Judas in a 
supernatural manner (Matt. xxvi. 21 — 25; Mark xiv. 18 — 21 ; 
John xnii. 18 — 20), and indeed they do so for a reason which 
mnst have induced them to represent the case so, even if it 
were not histerically true. This dogmatic reason, why Jesus 
must have been supposed te foretel the treason, and must 
have foretold it at table and no where else, we learn from 
the fourth Evangelist, With reference to the former he puts 
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into the month of Jeans tlie words (xiii. 19) : "Kow I tell 
you before it come, that, when it is come to pass, ye may 
believe that I am he." In these words the motive is dis- 
closed, whi(di is the sonrce of all those pretended prophecieB 
of their own fate, especially if it is an onhappy one, which 
appear in the mythical history of great personages. The 
nnhappiness, the ill-success in the life of a man of QoA, is 
always an offence, inaemacb as tlie natoral assumption is that 
he who is beloved by God, is sent by God, will also be 
advanced by God, and this offence has to be set aside, the 
negation of the high commission, which appears to be involved 
in the nnhappiness has again to be negatived. Such a nega- 
tion is implied by the man of God foreknowing and fore- 
telling the nnhappiness which is to befall him. He can only 
know it through God, who, by commniricating this nnhappi- 
ness to him marks him as one who stands near him, and 
indicates at the same time that the nnhappiness which he 
causes him to know beforehand, is his own providential 
arrangement, and does not stand in contradiction to the 
lofty position of his ambassador. Moreover, inasmuch as our 
ambassador from God knows his evil fate beforehand, and 
does not attempt to escape from it, bat on the contraiy, ac- 
quiescing in the ordinance of God, calmly meets it, he appears 
in presence of that fate as not merely suffering but indepen- 
dent, it does not appear to be an external power which 
oppresses him, but a suffering which he has und^iaken with 
the conscioasnesB of &e higher object which he has in view. 
Now, in the misfortone which overtook Jeans, there 
appeared to be involved a special gronnd of offence, inas- 
much as that miafortune was produced by the treason of one 
of his own disciples. If a familiar friend could betray him to 
his enenues, it must have been because that familiar &iend 
saw nothing particular in him, and if he retained so false a 
friend near him he cannot have penetrated the mind of that 
friend, and, consequently, cannot have been posBessed of any 
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superior knowled^. Od tlie other hand, hia adherente were 
possessed with the conviction, first, that their Master did 
penetrate the mind of the traitor, and, moreoTer, as the 
fourth Evangelist exoggeratingly assures as, even from the 
begiiming (vi. 64). In the second place, rank ingratitade on 
the part of a messtnate was ahready prefigured in reference 
to the Messiah in the life of his ancestor David (2 Sam. xr. 
16), and foretold in the passage of the Psalm (xli. 9): "Yea, 
mine own familiar friend, in whom I trusted, which did eat ol 
my bread, hath lifted up his heel against me." In this 
passage, which only the fom^ Evai^elist expressly brings 
forward, bat npon which the whole account must have been 
formed from first to last, is involved the motive for repre- 
senting Jesns as having foretold the treason of Judas actually 
at table. The exact words of the passage in the Psalms gave 
less occasion for this; the expression, " which does eat of my 
bread," indicates a relation of dependency, a bond of grati* 
tade, violated by the unfaithful friend; but John quotes, 
"he that eatetb bread vnih me;" the Christian tradition saw 
in the passage of the Psalm the violation by the traitor of 
the sacred law of hospitality foretold. In the cose of such 
apphcations and imitations, everything is token as literally 
as possible, and realized to the senses as much as possible. 
If the Messiah says : " he that eateth bread with me," be 
most have said it just while they were both eating bread 
together. But if he said it during the time of eating, it was 
said most suitably on the occasion of that eating which 
immediately preceded the performance of what was foretold. 
But this last occasion of eating was the Supper of the Pass- 
over, at which the broad was sopped in a dish with broth ; 
so Jesus says, not simply " he that eateth bread with me," 
but " he that dippeth his hand into the dish with me " (in 
Lake, less definitely, " the hand of him that betrayeth me is 
with me on the table ") . At first sight this would be only a 
periphrasis for social fellowship; tho expression " with me " 
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woDld merely mean, during the same eating out of the same 
dish, so that amoug the twelve companions of Jesus, no one 
in particular was indicated; Jesas might indeed have HiuBelf 
known the traitor, but not have thought good to name him, 
leaving it to the disciples to consider and ask who it could be. 
In Mark and Luke the thing ia thus left in suspense. Matthew 
goes further, and represents Judas as being definitely pointed 
out as the traitor. We cannot but be surprised at his not 
employing the act of the dipping for this purpope, and repre- 
senting him as being declared by Jesus to be the traitor who 
dips hia hand into the dish Biinultaneously with himself; the 
mode in which the thing is done, by Judas asking at last 
whether it ia he, and Jesua answering at once Yes, has some- 
thing awkward and improbable about it, which the two middle 
Evangebsts do not seem to have liked. 

The fourth Evangelist has displayed greater dexterity in 
this passage. It is of course to be taken for granted that 
hia Logos Christ must now have proved by the most accurate 
description of the person of hia betrayer, that knowledge of 
hira which he had from everlasting. In this he goea with 
Matthew, but he goes on a way of his own. He does not 
neglect the opportunity for a more definite description which 
the dipping of the hand in the dish afforded him. But a 
simultaneous dipping was not definite eooDgh for him. He was 
to be the traitor for whom Jesus dipt, and to whom he gives a 
sop. Besidea, in the fourth Gospel all this is quite differently 
connected. This last Supper appeared to the author of the 
account the most favourable opportunity for exalting the 
Apostle in whose name he wrote, and, with him, the whole 
spiritual tendency which he had in view. Here, if any where, 
a situation was given for representing hia friend John as 
the bosom- disciple, the confidential friend, from whom the 
Master kept nothing secret. As the Son of God lies in the 
boaom of hia Father, the poor Lai^raa, after hia departure, 
in Abraham's bosom, so John, as the disciple whom Jesus 
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loved, lies in the bosom of Jesus (according to the Orieotal 
custom of lyiog at table) ; aad the imtural resolt was that 
in the painful uncertainty as to which of them it could be c^ 
whom Jesus spoke as him that should betray him, the rest 
turned to the bosom-disciple, and begged, through him, for 
the solution from Jesus. Peter is represented as the discipts 
who conveys the inquiries of the disciples, not immediately 
to Jesus but to the bosom -disciple — this chief of the Apostles 

compelled expressly to subordinate himself to John — and 
n this fact one of the inmost tendencies of the fourth Gospel 
s exposed : it is precisely with the relation of these two 
Apostles aud the two forms of Christianity, one of which was 
connected with the name of Peter, the other with that of 
John, that the Gospel is concerned. And because only the 
latter disciple is intended to appear as the one who was 
acqnainted with the inmost thoughts of Jesus, he is here 
represented as the ono who could alone question him about 
his secret. 

Judas makes an offer to the rulers of the Jews to deliver 
his Master into their hands. Matthew and Mark allege as 
the motive for this, the reward of money. In Luko the act 
is introduced with the remark that Satan had entered into 
Judas, also called Iscariot, ono of the twelve (xxii. 3). This 
is BO represented by John, that in the prophecy above men- 
tioned, Jesus expressly declares that one of the twelve is a 
devil (vi. 70) ; at the beginning of the narrative of the last 
Supper this expression is moderated to the effect that tho 
devil put it into the heart of Judas to betray Jesus (xiii, 2) ; 
now on occasion of the sop being offered to him by Jesus, it 
is said (ver. 27), that, after tho sop, Satan entered into him. 
Tho sop, therefore, given to the traitor by Jesus, becomes to 
him a curse, and notwithstfliiding that in the Gospel of John 
the sop IS not the bread of the Slipper, we cannot help re- 
membering the warning of Paul{l Cor, xi, 27 — 29), that who- 
ever eats of the bread or drinks of the cup of the Lord un- 
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worthily, eats and drinks his own condemnation : the idea of 
the Snpper which the Evangelist would have wished here to 
keep at a distance, in accordance with his plan, appears 
nevertheless to have penetrated his mind involuntarily. 

Thus in the fourth Gospel the malignant purpose of tho 
traitor appears to be assisted by an act undertaken by Jesua 
with a different object. And he is expressly urged on to tho 
execution of his design by the expression of Jesus (ver. 27) : 
" Wbatthoudoestdoquickly." In these wordsBretsclinoider* 
has discovered an exaggeration of the synoptic acconnt. 
The other Evangelists say that Jesus was conscious of tho 
intention of the traitor, and did not prevent its being carried 
out, bat John, he observes, represents him as having even 
hastened its execution. The object is clear : the courage of 
Jesus, hia elevation above all sorrow that man could bring 
upon him, appeared in so much a clearer light if he not only 
did not attempt to avoid the sword drawn against him, but 
met it with a brave Push home. We shall shortly find the 
scene in Gethsemane also remodelled by the fourth Evangelist 
in the same spirit. 

Of the occurrences at the lost Suppor of Jesus we still have 
remaining only the announcement of the Denial of Peter. 
This however is placed by Mark after the conclusion of the 
meal, on the way to the mount of Olives, and only Luke and 
John represent it as taking place while the Supper is still 
going on [Matt. xxvi. 30 — 55 ; Mark xiv. 26 — iJl ; Luke xxii. 
31—34; John xiii. 36—38}. The course of it is in all four 
accounts essentially the same. On a somewhat arrogant 
assertion of Peter to the effect, in the two first Evangelists, 
that even though all men are offended in Jesus, or separated 
from him, he will not be offended ; in the two others, that ho 
is ready, for his Master, to go to prison or to death, or to 
give up hia life for him, Jesus foretells to him that on this 
very night, before the cock crow, Peter will have denied him 
• Frobabil. 

Y 2 
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thrice. TIiatattlLatcriticaltiiiiePeterwaBgDiltyofaweakneBs 
which looked like a denial of Chrifit we may, in accordance 
with the unanimous tradition of the Eyangelista, be willing 
to believe, and the more bo in proportion aa the statement 
was opposed to the deep feeling of reverence with whit^ the 
chief of the Apostles was regarded in Christendom at the 
earhest period ; it is also extremely prol»ble Jesus might 
BometimeB meet with a word of caation the exaggerated self- 
confidence of the disciples which might show itsslf on diffe- 
rent occasions ; bnt that this was done so immediately before 
the conBeqnences stated to hare followed, and in this exact 
form, is the more doubtful in proportion as there ia no 
mistaking the legendaiy elements in the cock-crow and 
the number three applied to the acts of denial. In Mai^ 
wo SCO the poetical impulse advancing a step further : thia 
advance is shown by the circumstance that he alone thinks 
it necessary to count the number of cock-crows as well as the 
number of denials : before the cock crows twice Peter will 
have denied him thrice — a cold idea indeed, and one which 
received no further notice. 



SECOND GROUP OF MYTHS. 
the agony and ahrest of jesos. 

87. The Aoost at Gethsehase. Relation of thb Fodeth 

Gospel to this History. 

These is a resemblance between the foreknowledge and 
foretelling of the Treason and Denial and that foreboding of hia 
suffering which the three first Evangelists attribute to Jesus 
and represent as gaining expression in words and action in the 
scene at Gethsemane (Matt. sxvi. 3G — 46j Mark xiv. 32 — 42 j 
Lnke sxii. 39 — 46). Notwithstanding the elevation of hia 
moral character, notwithstanding his resignation to what the 
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task undertalcen by >iini imposed upon Imn^ Jesus might still 
have had to undergo a severe inward struggle when his 
terrible fate presented itself to his mind as unavoidable, and 
its bursting upon him as every moment possible. But the 
statement that this struggle, as represented by the Evange- 
lists, occurred at the last moment before the fatal close, has 
an appearance more of poetry than of history, and the events' 
of the scene itself as described by the synoptics leave us in no 
doubt as to the nnhistorical character, at least of the details. 

An agony of Jesus before his Passion is also spoken of in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is said of Jesus (iv. 15), first 
that we have in him not a high priest which cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities, but who was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin. Then, further on 
(v. 7), '^ Who in the days of his flesh, when he had offered up 
prayers and supplications, with strong crying and tears, unto 
him that was able to save him from death, and was heard in 
that he feared ; though he were a Son, yet learned he obe- 
dience by the things which he suffered.'' The allusion to 
such a scene as that in G^thsemane is here more certain than 
that the synoptic account of the Temptation is referred to in 
the other passage of the same Epistle (iv. 15, comp. ii. 18) ; 
but still the germ of such a reference may be seen in the 
latter passage, and in the later Evangelical descriptions the 
two scenes of the Temptation and of the Agony in the Grarden 
were treated as parallel pieces. This is seen in the fact that 
in the statement of Matthew, which is the most original of all, 
who is followed by Luke in thehistory of the Temptation, and 
in that of the Agony by Mark, the struggle of Jesus consists, 
on each occasion, of three courses. 

On this occasion it is not in the remote wilderness, but in 
a Garden on the Mount of Olives, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem, where Jesus appears often to have 
passed his nights during the festival, that he is attacked, 
not from without by the personal Tempter, but in his 
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inmost mind by the terrifying foreboding of bis Passion and 
violent death. He is not, tbis time, quite alone, aa be was be- 
fore witb tbe Devil in the Wilderness, but, though in a, solitary 
place ontside the city, he has his disciples with the exception 
of the Traitor witb him. But of these, according to Matthew 
and Mark, be orders the majority to stay behind, eo as to pre- 
vent the mystery of the panic and agony of the Son of God 
from being witnessed by any but the small and excIaaiTe 
triumvirate he selected from the College of twalve. They are 
to watch witb him iu his distress, but are unable to do so : 
the moment be departs from them a bttle in order to pray, be 
finds them, when he sees them again, fallen asleep, and baa 
to rouse them again to watchfulness ; they bad penetrated tbe 
profound meaning of what was taking place before tbem qoite 
as little as on the Mount of the Transfiguration, where Luko 
likewise describes them as falling asleep. 

In the history of the Temptation tbe Devd is represented 
as having thrice approached Jesus, on each occasion witb a 
different temptation, and as having been every time repelled 
by him with a different text of Scripture. So, here, Jesus is 
thrice compelled by his interna! agony to pray his heavenly 
Father to turn away his suffering, always, however, reserving 
the Divine pleasure, to which at last he resigns himself with 
filial submission, and meets, courageously and decisively, tbe 
inevitable suffering. Matthew does indeed on the second 
occasion vary the prayer of Jesus a little, and in a manner 
suited to more entire and complete resignation, then, on tbe 
third, represents the same speech as being repeated which 
Mark does on the second. This shows that from first to last 
the sacred number three was as much a matter of importance 
as tho general contents of tbe prayer, i.e. that the narrative 
arose dogmatically, not historically. 

Luke omits the number three of the disciples, and also tbe 
number three of the prayers of Jesus, as, in the history of 
the Temptation, Mark omits the number three of the separate 
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temptationa. But this only arises from hia haTing Bomethmg 
else to cominuiiicate which intenaifiea and exaggeratea the 
Dairatire. After, that is, having repeated the prayer of 
Jesus ia the same terma as Matthew and Mark, he representa 
an angel as appearing from Heaven to strengthen him, then 
JoBus as becoming terrified, and praying ao earneatly that hia 
sweat fell like drops of blood upon the earth. The two cases 
might have been expected to have been reversed, but it 
would seem that the account preferred by Luke should be 
understood to mean that the appearance of the angel was 
intended to provide Jesus with aufficient strength to resist 
the subsequent mental attack, which was to be more violent 
than any which had preceded. Having thus described, not 
indeed three acts of Jesus, but still three separate factors, 
simple prayer, strengthening by the angel, struggling prayer 
with bloody sweat, the third Evangelist agrees with the two 
first in taking Jesns bock to the disciples, when he repeats 
I to them the command to pray which he bad given them at the 
very first, at the same time censuring them for their sleepiness. 
The whole of this history is wanting in the fourth Gospel, 
in the same way as the histories resembling it in so many 
points of view of the Temptation and Transfiguration of Jesus. 
The reason is still the same : it is that the Logos Christ of 
the Johannine Gospel was once for all elevated above the 
sphere of trials of this kind. The Jewish Messiah, as the 
Lord of the world to come, might put himself in competition 
with the Devil as Lord of this world, as with an equal, but 
not so he who camo from Heaven, who was above all ; exter- 
nal brightness of the countenance, and a meeting with the 
Lawgiver and Prophets of the Jews might be a glorifying of 
the synoptic Christ, anything of this character would only 
have reduced the Christ of John within narrower limits j fear 
of Death, lastly, prayer that it might be averted, as the 
author of the fourth Gospel aaw in death rather the glorifying 
of Jeaua, and even the need of strengthening by an angel — 
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all this would have been, in the view of this Gospel, an abso- 
lute degradation of Christ. 

Moreover, even if there was anything in these histories 
that ought have been useful for the purpose of the Evangelist, 
he would feel the less inclined to allow it to escape from his 
pen in proportion as he found such matter firmly rooted in 
the Evangelical tradition. It has already been pointed oat 
how skilAilly he preserved the essential meaning of the 
history of the temptation, by adopting from Luke the notion 
of looking upon the passion of Jesus as an attack of Satan. 
But he was able to relieve the two scenes of the Transfigura- 
tion and the Agony of their ofiensive elements in the most 
simple manner, and harmonize them with the pecuhar spirit 
of his own Gospel by combining them together. His Jesus 
glorifies himself (as he was glorified at the transfiguration) 
in and through his life, and in his Passion he knows himself 
and shows himself to be glorified : thus is the Jewish material- 
ism of the synoptic history of the transfiguration, as well as 
the excess of the emotional and passionate element in the 
synoptic Agony, corrected. 

Even in the synoptics the history of the Transfiguration 
stands immediately after an announcement of Passion and 
Death, with which Jesus, induced by a speech of Peter, 
connects the warning (Matt. xvi. 25 ; Mark viii. 36 ; Luke 
ix. 24) : " ^^^losoover will save his life shall lose it ; but 
whosoever shall lose his life for my sake, the same shall save 
it.'^ The same thought meets us in the mouth of the Johan- 
nine Christ, after he had spoken first of his transfiguration, 
then of his death (xii. 23, S.), in words almost identical 
(ver. 25), " He tliat loveth his life shall lose it; and he that 
bateth his life in this world, shall keep it unto life eternal.'* 
And further on be says (ver. 26) : " K any man serve me let 
him follow me. ... If any man serve me him will my 
Father honour :'* as he had said in connection with the synoptic 
announcement of the Passion before the transfiguration, " If 
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any man will come after me ... let turn follow me . ■ . 
for whosoeTer shall be ashamed of me before this generation, 
of him shall the Son of Man be ashamed, when he shall come 
in his own glory, and in his Father's, and of the holy angels" 
(Matt. vi. 24 ; Mark viii. 34, 38 ; Lake ii. 23, 26) ; the cor- 
responding passage to which is foond in another place (Matt. 
X. 32) : " Whosoever, therefore, shall oonfesB me before men, 
him will I confess also before my Father which is in heaven." 
These speeches in the fourth Gospel were occasioned by 
the fact that daring the last visit of Jesus to the Feast, after 
his solemn entrance into Jemsalem, Greeks who had come 
to worship at the Feast, >. e. Heathen who were inclined to 
Judaism, and perhaps were Proselytes of the gate, were 
anxious to see Jesus, and for that purpose applied to the 
Apostle Philip, and be, in company with Andrew, acquainted 
Jesus with this (xii. 20, ff.). Upon this Jesus, without fur- 
ther noticing the wish of the Hellenes, says, " The hour is 
come that the Son of man should be glorified ;" and in what 
follows his death is described as the necessary transition to 
this result. We have here one of those cases which enable 
us to see to the bottom of the peculiar character of the 
Johannine Gospel. On the point of view of the synoptio 
Gospels, the glorifying of the Messiah is connected at the 
Transfiguration with a meeting with two ancient Prophets of 
the Jews ; in the fourth it is occasioned by the arrival of the 
Hellenes, t. e. of the Heathen. The believers of the Heathen 
world are the ripe fruit which the grain of wheat falling into 
the earth produces (ver. 24), but the perishing of the grain, 
the death of Jesus, is the necessaiy condition of this, and 
the speaker, therefore, now plunges into the thoughts sug- 
gested by this im^e, and connects with it the texts above 
quoted about gaining and losing life, about his servants 
following him and honouring him. This idea, that the Death 
of Jesna ia the necessaiy transitioD between his earthly 
pilgrimage and his glorification in the Hoathen world sng- 
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gests to the Evangelist the possibility of combiniDg^ in the 
scene to which the approach of the Hellenes gives rise^ fea- 
tures out of the history of the Transfiguration with features 
out of that of the Agony in the Grarden. Jesos confesses 
that he is shaken in his inmost sonl by the thoughts of Death 
that have arisen in him ; but the Evangelist, as if wishing to 
correct the synoptic narrative in which Jesus is represented 
as praying the Father to let the Cup^ or according to Mark 
(ver. 35^ whom in this instance also the fourth Evangelist 
follows), the hour, pass away from him, represents his Jesus 
as putting to himself the question, '' And what shall I say V* 
(in nearly the same words as in Mark), '' Father, save me 
from this hour ?'' (no, I will not say so, for) '' for this cause 
came I unto this hour.^'* In another passage also a correc- 
tive allusion to the synoptic prayer in Gethsemane is hardly 
to be mistaken. In John, Jesus subjoins to the order given 
to Peter the question (xviii. 11) : " The cup which my Father 
hath given me shall I not drink it ?" How appropriate, in a 
Grospel intended for readers of Greek cultivation and accus- 
tomed to the ideal of Stoic apathy, a correction of the 
synoptic account in this very place was, is proved by the 
ridicule and censure which from Celsus downwards so many 
heathen opponents of Christianity have poured forth upon 
the notion of Jesus trembling in Gethsemane. t 

It corresponds perfectly to the point of view of the Johan- 
nine Gospel, that the philosophical Emperor Julian, in con- 
sidering the account of the Agony, looked upon the feature 
of Jesus, as a God, having needed strengthening by an Angel 
as particularly absurd. Our Evangelist might have omitted 

• Even if the words, " Father, save me from this hour !" are regarded not as 
part of the question, but as a real prayer, still the attack passes over incom- 
parably more quickly and easily than in the synoptics. 

t See the expressions of Celsus and Julian, as well as those taken from the 
Gospel of Nicodemus in Vol. ii. p. 429, of my Critical Treatise on the Life of 
Jesus, fourth edition. 
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this feature, and with the less hesitation, as Luke was the 
only one of his synoptic predecessorB who had introduced itj 
but it was safer to make it unavailable for an opponent by 
representing the difficulty that arose upon it as a consequence 
of a misunderstanding. In those moments, he says, of most 
profound emotion a higher Being did certainly speak to 
Jesns, but it was not an Angel but God himself that so spoke, 
and he did so not because he was obliged to strengthen Jesus, 
bat, as Jesus had prayed, not for strength for himself, but 
that the Father might, in him, glorify his own name, the 
heavenly voice only communicates this affirmative assurance 
of the accompUshment of this glorification ; while of the sur- 
rounding multitude, those who were completely uninitiated 
and doll of comprehension took the voice of God for thunder, 
the half-awakened for an Angel speaking with him. 

But as, by the derivation of the heavenly voice from an 
Angel, in John, there arises a connection between this scene 
and that in Gethsemane, as described in Luke, it is, on the 
other hand, in and for itself, taken from the synoptic history 
of the Transfiguration, la that history it was out of the 
cloud of hght, or, according to the expression in the second 
Epistle of Peter (i, 17), out of "the excellent glory" that the 
voice sounded. In John there ia no mention made of a visible 
appearance, but the glory is adopted into the words of the 
voice, which does not, as the history of the Transfiguration, 
describe Jesus as the beloved Son of God, whom the disciples 
are to hear, but only speaks of the glorifying which has 
already been vouchsafed to him, and shall still be vouchsafed. 
But even thns this sign appears too material for the inward 
and spiritual relation of the Logos Christ to the Father ; as 
between these two Beings there was no occasion for such a 
request on the one side, such an appearance on the other, 
and therefore in this passage it was considered necessary 
that Jesus should declare expressly (ver. 30), aa he had de- 
clared at the raising of Laaarus, that it is only on account of 
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the surrounding mnltitade^ that he thanks the Father for the 
granting of his prayer. 

The scenes of the Transfiguration^ and of the Agony of 
Jesns^ being thus combined in the fourth Gospel^ they dis« 
appear as separate histories^ and consequently the places in 
which they stand respectively in the three first Gospels stand 
vacant. A solemn conclusion of the Galilean ^linistiy of 
Jesus, such as is formed in the synoptic Gospels by the his- 
tory of the Transfiguration^ was not wanted in that of John, 
because in it there is no such lengthened continuity of the 
sojourn of Jesus in GtJilee, but from first to last there is an 
interchange between his stay there and his sojoumings in 
Judea and Jerusalem. The synoptics place the scene of the 
Agony between the last Supper and the arrest. But John 
required nothing of the kind. Jesus^ as represented by him, 
had no need to struggle for courage and presence of mind on 
the field of battle^ he must have brought there both these 
qualities with him. Moreover, before being torn away from 
his followers by the hostile power, it was necessary to represent 
him as initiating these persons, who had hitherto been children 
in understanding, by a lengthened address, into the depths 
of his mind, especially to familiarize them with the idea of 
his death, and the salutary efiects of it, to make them 
generally of ripe age, and instead of disciples and servants, 
friends and fellow-labourers. This could not be done on the 
Mount of Olives, where the attack of the enemy was every 
moment to be expected, but only on the peaceful occasion 
of the last Supper : moreover, it supposed on the part of 
Jesus a calmness of mind which could not be disturbed, 
with which he was capable of meeting the violence of his 
enemies, without any fresh mental struggle. The battle, 
therefore, must have been already fought, and the correspond- 
ing scene, though in accordance with the point of view 
of the whole Gospel, of a less violent character, and less 
highly coloured, be transferred to an earlier place, preceding" 
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the last Supper. Every attempt to insert, in Jolin, the 
Bynoptic Agony between the farewell speeches of Jesna 
from the 1 4th to the 17th chapter, and the approach of the 
traitor with his followers at the beginning of the 18th, 
is an attack not merely upon the moral elevation, bat 
also generally apon the manly firmness of the character 
of Jeans. If, according to this, the mere thonght of the 
Buffering that awaited him, was able once more to throw him 
back into so violent an inward struggle, it would have been 
a mere empty boast, or at all events a deficiency in self- 
knowledge, to have asserted beforehand as he does (rvi. 
33) that he had overcome the world and its sorrows. It is 
manifest that the composer of the Johannine farewell speeches, 
especially of the High-Priestly prayer in chap, xvii., had 
quito as little notion of an Agony having afterwards occurred 
as the synoptic narrators of this Agony have of their Jesos 
having stood before upon the elevation of that prayer. Oae 
account does not presuppose the other, they are drawn from 
quito different points of view, they are quite incompatible 
representations, but in their present form neither of them 
can be looked upon as historic^, and all we can say is that 

, they are both fictitious, one being only the more simple in its 
conception, the other showing more reflection, and conscioas 
purpose. 

But that even in these farewell speeches, the fourth 
Evongehst has only worked np and expanded the materials 

•handed down to him by his predecessors, is clear from the 
constant coincidence of what he represents his Jesus as say- 
ing with the synoptic utterances of Jesus. And here we may 
notice, that it is a law which marks the spiritual peculiarity 
of the Evangelist, that when be modifies the thoughts and 
expressions of Jesus by additions of his own, and makes 
them approximate to his own form of thought and expression, 
he is very successful inbringing them into connection with the 
speeches which are the result of pore invention : when, on the 
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oiher hand^ he leaves them in their original form^ then the 
discrepancy between them and his own form of thought, or 
his inability to transport himself out of the latter into the 
mode of thought and expression of the synoptic Jesus, not 
seldom causes him to introduce original utterances of this 
kind in the wrong place. This incapacity, of which we 
become aware as soon as he attempts to bring what is 
foreign to the character of his mind into connection with his 
singular and peculiar mode of description, is so little at 
variance with the dexterity of the same writer when he carves 
for himself, that, on the contrary, we see that both the one and 
the other are results of a nature thoroughly subjective and 
plunged deep into this subjectivity. 

The synoptic section out of which especially the fourth 
Evangelist helps himself in these farewell speeches, is the 
speech in Matt, x., containing the instructions to the Apostles. 
The Johannine farewell speeches are indeed speeches con- 
taining instructions, only that they are delivered here not on 
the occasion of his sending them forth during his life-time, 
but of their taking upon them the Apostolical office after 
his impending departure. Even on the occasion of the scene 
with the Hellenes, which immediately precedes the farewell 
Supper we found texts out of this speech of instructions 
applied, as the speech about loving and hating life, or gaining 
and losing it, which, at first sight, we could not but suppose 
to be taken from the announcement of the Passion in Matt, 
xvi. 25, is also found with an unimportant variation in thoi 
speech of instructions (x. 39). Moreover, it was from this 
speech, as was mentioned above, that all is borrowed that 
Jesus says in the fourth Gospel at the last Supper on occa- 
sion of the Feet-washing, to the efiect that the servant is 
not greater than his master, he that is sent than he who 
sent him (John xiii. 16 ; Matt. x. 24). If these synoptic 
sayings are not badly introduced in connection with the 
Johannine description, the same cannot be said of those 
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words of Jesus, likewise taken out of the speech of instruc- 
tions (x. 40 ; John xiii. 20), that he that receiveth whom- 
soever he sends, receiveth him, and he that receiveth him 
receiveth him that sent him. These words are pieced on 
after the announcement of the treason, without any other 
apparent connection than that he had the famous speech 
out of Matt. X. floating before his mind, and presenting some 
resemblance to that above quoted, and wished likewise to 
introduce it as aptly as he could. He succeeded incom- 
parably better with the consolatory speech of Jesus (Matt. 
X. 19, fil), which says that if his disciples are put upon their 
trial they are not to trouble themselves as to what they 
shall say, for it will not be they who speak but the Spirit of 
their Father will speak in them. This text is made by the 
fourth Evangelist to a certain extent the theme of his fare- 
well speeches, but he introduces his idea of the Paraclete, and 
thus gives to the original thought totally dififerent appUca- 
tions. Hence we have here only isolated resemblances, but 
always suitably introduced (as John xiv. 26 ; xvi. 13, &c.) 
but the text is never fitted in in the original form which it 
bears in the synoptic. 

There is another saying of Jesus, not out of the speech of 
the instructions, but out of the synoptic narrative of the 
Agony, which the fourth Evangelist endeavoured to preserve 
in its original form, but has only been able to do so with the 
ill success which usually attends him in such cases. It is the 
courageous challenge of Jesus with which Matthew (xxvi. 46) 
and Mark (xiv. 12) conclude this scene : ^' Rise up, let us go; 
lo, he that betrayeth me is at hand.^^ He did not wish to 
lose this, as it harmonizes with his endeavour to represent 
the sufiering of Jesus as voluntarily undertaken. But he was 
unable to make use of the scene from the Agony, as we have 
already seen ; and so much of it as he could make use of he 
was obliged to introduce in an earlier place: so he introduces 
this speech also in an earlier place. The most natural course 
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would have been to pat it at the end of the farewell speeches, 
as a challenge to leave the Supper room and the city, and to 
go out to the Mount of Olives; and that the Evangelist 
intends to give it this meaning is clear from the alteration 
which he makes in it. Instead of making Jesus say " Rise 
up, let us go, &c./' he represents Jesus as saying, without 
mention of the traitor, ''Arise, let us go hence" xiv. 31). 
But for the conclusion of his farewell speeches the Evangelist 
had intended to introduce a prayer of Jesus, in which he 
represented him as ascending from the speeches which he had 
made so far to the address to his heavenly Father; after this 
no address to the disciples could follow without weakening 
the impression; if the speech was still to find a place it must 
have been uttered sooner. Then it was in reality a matter 
of indifierence when it was uttered ; as the challenge would 
in no case have an immediate result, it might be introduced 
where a poiut of connection seemed to offer itself. But that 
was where Jesus represents the suflfering that awaited him 
as an attack by the Prince of this world, who could, however, 
have no power over him ; the courageous call upon the dis- 
ciples appeared to be suitably introduced here, and thus the 
synoptic description intensified. In the latter it was applied 
only to the traitor ; in the fourth Gospel it is the devil him- 
self whom Jesus goes to meet with courage so exalted. It 
is indeed strange, but not more so than much in the fourth 
Gospel, that after this encouragement the farewell speeches 
go on just the same as if it had never been spoken. 



88. Aerest of Jesus. 



In the three first Gospels the approach of the traitor does 
not take place until after the conclusion of the Agony, and 
the courageous call to the disciples. In the fourth Gospel, 
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in whicli the history of the Agony in this place is dropped 
out, the first thing that occurs, after Jesns with hia disciples 
has arrived in the Garden on the otlier side of the brook 
Cedron, is the approach of the traitor. According to Matthew 
and Mark he comes with an armed mnltitade, despatdied by 
the High-Priests and elders of the people. With this multi- 
tude Luke associates the High-Priests and elders themselves, 
together with the chiefs of the guard of the Temple; John a 
company of Roman soldiers, and, as it was night, though the 
night of the fiiU moon, he pnts into their hands, besides the 
weapons, torches and lanterns (Matt. xxvi. 47, ff. ; Mark xir. 
43, ff. ; Luke xxii. 47, £f. ; John xviii. 1, £f.). 

It was a tradition in Christendom that Judas serred as 
guide to the people who arrested Jesns (Acts i. 16), and this 
office of guide was genenJly understood to imply that he not 
only pointed out to the officers of the Jewish Hierorchs tho 
way to the place where Jesns was, but also, by means of s 
kiss, indicated to them his person with which they were before 
unacquainted. The fourth ETangelist has nothing about 
the kiss ; on the contrary, he represents the whole of what 
the traitor had to do, as consisting in pointing oat the spot 
where Jesns was at that time to be found, stating also how 
Judas was enabled to know it ; for the Jesus described by 
John is known without being pointed out. According to die 
synoptics, the traitor goes up to Jesus and gives him (he 
kiss agreed npon, upon which, after a reproachful question to 
the nnfaithful disciple, Jesus is seized by the constables. In 
John, as soon as the people make their appearance in front 
of the garden or garden-house, Jesus, with a supematnral 
foreknowledge of all that should oome npon him, me^ts them 
with the question Whom they seek ? and on their answering, 
Jesus of Nazareth, he declares that he is that Person ; to 
which the Evangelist, as if wishing expressly to spare the 
traitor his kiss, adds the remark that Judas also stood with 
the people to whom Jesus thus made himself known, and 
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they, consequently, required no further indication of his per- 
son. In this distinction, that according to the one account 
Jesus is pointed out by another and delivered to his enemies^ 
according to the other he makes himself known and sur- 
renders himself into the hands of his enemies, is involved 
again the whole of the distinction between the fourth Grospel 
and the older ones. The Logos Christ, he who had said of 
himself that no man takes his life from him, but that he him- 
self lays it down of himself, that he has power to lay it down 
and has power to take it up again (John x. 1 7), he must prove 
this on this occasion also when he is passing into the power 
of his enemies ; he is not to be supposed to have waited till a 
third person said. This is he, but must himself have said at 
once, I am he. Jesus at the same time wished to save his 
disciples, and in this yrish the Evangelist discovers the fulfil- 
ment not, as on other occasions, of an Old Testament prophecy, 
but of some words of Jesus himself, that is of the speech which 
he had put into his mouth in the High-Priestly prayer (xvii. 
12), in a spiritually moral sense, that of those whom his 
Father had given him (Judas excepted), he had lost none ; a 
double interpretation of the same speech, agreeing perfectly 
with the double interpretation of which the whole of this 
Gospel is capable. 

Moreover, by the turn which he gave to the afiair, the 
fourth Evangelist gained yet another object. What was im- 
plied by the kiss of Judas, This is he, could produce no 
other effect upon the people except that of causing them to 
arrest him. On the other hand, if Jesus came forward to 
meet them with his, / am he, the scene was prepared for one 
of those effects which rhetorical wiiters were fond of intro- 
ducing in the history of a Marius,* of the orator Antony t and 
others, when the hired assassins were said to have sheathed 
their swords, or nin away, at the word or the look of the 

'«' Vcllcius, Hi-t. Koni. ii. 19, 3. f Valer. Max. viii. 9, 2. 
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great man. Our Eyangelist goes still further; lie repreaents 
the people not merely as going back at the word of Jeaaa, 
bot as falling to the gronnd. He repeats the words^ I am 
he, three times (ver. 5 : Jesus said unto them, I am he^ 
ver. 6, Ab soon as he had said unto them, I am he — ver. 8, 1 
have told yon that I am he), and thia shows that he lays par> 
ticnlar stress upon them. They were the same words with 
which Jesos, when walking on the sea of Gahlee, had tran- 
qnillized the terror of the disciples (John vi. 20; comp. 
Matt. xiv. 27) j the faith or the confession that "I am he," 
is repeatedly set up by the Johonnine Christ aa the end to 
which he wishes to lead his followers {viii. 24 ; xxviii. 13, 19). 
In the words, " I am he," therefore, the whole fulness of 
what Christ is, the whole divinity of his personality is con- 
tained; thus, when spoken by him, they operate as a super- 
natural talisman. The expression gets this meaning from 
the Old Testament : " See now that I, even I, am he, and 
tJiore is no god with me : I kill and I make alive ; I wound 
and I heal ; neither is there any that can deliver out of my 
hand." " Ye are my witnesses," says Jehovah on another 
occasion (Isaiah xliii. 10, ff.), " that ye may know and believe 
that I am he. . . . I, even I, am the Lord ; and beside 
ine tliero is no Saviour." The expression is, therefore, 
originally an expression of Qod himself, and as the fourth 
Evangelist puts it into the month of Jesos, and representa it 
as producing the odbct which on other occasions the coonte- 
noncc of God or some other celestial Being produces, he also 
thereby raises it far above the position which it occupies in 
the synoptics. 

In Matthew and Mark the sword-cut inflicted by one of the 
disciples cornea after tho officers have laid their hands on 
Jesus ; in Luke and John it comes before. This ia a point 
in which the growth of legend and fiction comes most clearly 
into view. All the Evangelists are t^oed that tho ill-timed 
courago of one of the attendants of Jesus cost the servant of 
z2 
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the High Priest an ear; but neither Matthew, nor Mark 
who here follows him, says which of the two ears it was ; 
Lnke and John are the first to tell ns that it was the right 
one : in a picturesque scene of this kind legend cannot bear 
any uncertainty. Then we learn from the two first and the 
fourth Evangelist simply that the servant had lost his ear, 
not that he had got it again ; only Luke assures us that 
Jesus healed it with a touch. How could the charitable 
physician with miraculous powers, who had removed so much 
evil leave this unremoved, when it had been inflicted if not 
by him, at all events on his account 7 Possibly the servant 
of the Priest appeared (to the fourth Evangelist) unworthy of 
the miracle, or the miracle too trifling for this closing portion 
of the life of Jesus. Lastly, the three synoptics are unable 
to give the name either of the disciple or the servant ; only 
John knows that the name of the latter was Malchus, and that 
the former was Peter. Thus in the history of the Anointing 
only he Imew that the woman who anointed was Mary of 
Bethany, her heartless censor Judas : he thought this act of 
Anointing as appropriate to the character of Mary, the be- 
stowal of the censure to that of the traitor, as the sword-cut 
to that of Peter. And indeed in a double sense : the act 
might be called a courageous act; but the courage was 
wrongly exhibited and rested upon a grievous error of the 
disciple as to the true destiny of Jesus. Hence even in 
Matthew the sword-cut of the unnamed disciple was followed 
by a reproving caution of the Master : but it exactly fitted 
in with the plan of the fourth Evangelist to expose Peter 
especially in the place of a disciple without a name to a cen- 
sure pronounced by Jesus, assuming that the censure applied 
to something which did not contradict the traditionary cha- 
racter of Peter. In order to connect this feature firmly with 
the name of Peter, he subsequently on the occasion of the 
Denial describes the servant who maintains that he saw Peter 
in the garden with Jesus as a relation of the one whose ear 
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Peter hod cut off (xviii. 26) ; bat then the serraat would 
scarcely have said merely ; Did I not see thee in the garden 
with him ? bat, Thou art the man who cat off my cousin's 
car I and Peter, if conscious of the act, would scarcely have 
trusted himself in the palace of the High Priest. Of the 
words of reproach in Matthew the foorth Erangelist only 
adopts the command to the disciple to pat np the sword into 
the sheath ; the threat that they who take the sword shall 
also perish by the sword, he seems to have found incom- 
patible with the crucifixion of Peter (xxi. 18, ff.) ; finally, 
what Jesus says in Matthew of the more than twelve legions 
of angels which he had only to pray his Father for in order 
to render him assistance were he not obliged to fulfil the 
Scripture and his destiny — John had to represent him as 
proving this in act. For if, according to him, Jesus caused 
the armed men to fall to the ground by a word, it was ob- 
vious that it would have been an easy thing for him to save 
himself if he had chosen, without legions of angels, by the 
divine power which dwelt in him. 

While Matthew and Mark console themselves for the arrest 
of Jesus like a thief with Uie predictions " of the Prophets " 
(perhaps the passage in Isaiah liii. 12, which had been quoted 
by Luke earlier, xzii. 37), they see in the flight of all the dis- 
ciples the fulfilment of the prophecy of Zochariah (xiii. 17], 
which Matthew represents Jesus as reminding them of on 
the way to the Mount of OHves (zzvi. 31). WheUierthe 
feature of the young man, who in terror leaves the linen cloth 
behind with which he was covered and flees away naked 
(Mark xiv. 51, ff.), is due to tradition or to the imagination of 
the second Evangelist, or whether a particular meaning is 
concealed behind it — is a question which it might be difficult 
to decide. 



THIRD GROUP OF MYTHS. 
trial and condemnation of jesus. 

19. Thk Trial bepobe the High Psiest amd thb 
Denial o? Peter. 

JesoB, by the AuUiorities of his own nation, whose Messianic 
Saviour he proposed to have been, was condemned as a 
cruoinal, was delirered np to the Roman Procurator, and 
immediately ezecated by the punishment of crucifixion. Thia 
fact was the terrible negation by which hope and faith on 
the part of his adherents who belonged to this veiy nation 
appeared to be for ever annihilated. If they were to be 
revived this conld only be done by that annihilating negative 
being in turn itself negatived. This was done in the first 
instance by the production of faith in the Eeantrection of 
Jcsns. If death had put an end to his life, his Resurrection 
put on end to hia death — death was swallowed up in victory. 
But the death and the tortures under which it took place, 
the accusation and the condemnation, the disgrace and the 
shame, through which the supposed Messiah had passed, 
remained : they could not be obliterated out of the memory of 
men, even of believers in Jesus, could not, therefore, be denied, 
but mast have a turn given to them, in the construction pat 
upon them, such that they should lose their negative meaning, 
that if possible they should become supports of the faith, 
their negative value positive, their marks of shame signs of 
honour. This might be done in different ways, and from 
this point of view we have to consider the discrepancies 
between the Evangelical accounts of this portion of the Life 
of Jesus. 

All the Evangelists agree in admitting that Jesus waa 
pronounced guilty of death by the Jewish authorities (Matt, 
ixvi. 57, sxvii. 1 ; Mark xiv. 53, xv. 1 ; Luke xxii. 61 — 71 ; 
John xviii- 12 — 30), The two first n-'pi-cscnt the trial of 
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Jdsds as taldog place in the night, Luke not until the next 
momingj Tvhen also the two first state that the formal reso- 
lution of the Sanhedrim waa taken. In connection with this 
Luke deBcribes the Denials of Peter before, the two others 
after, the trial of Jesns, and both parties, Lnke on the one 
hand, and Matthew and Mark on the other, place differently 
and deBcribe differently the ill-treatment which Jesns ex- 
perienced during these hours. But these are accidental, or, 
at least, unimportant discrepancies. Then comes the ques- 
tion as to how the fact of the condemnation of Jesua by 
the supreme power of his country was made harmless for 
the Faith J 

In the first place, it is said that the condemnation was 
the result of false testimony. Matthew and Mark tell ns 
that the Sanhedrim made exertions to suborn false witnoBses, 
many of whom came forward, but, according to Mark, their 
evidence proved to be useless by reason of mntual contra- 
diction. At last, according to Matthew, two came forward 
stating that Jesus said he could destroy the Temple of God, 
within three days build it up again, or, according to Mark, 
build within three days another not made with bands. The 
observation of Mark, after having stated that the substance 
of what each said was so identical, is superfiuously apologetic. 
It has been already explained how far this testimony, which 
may indeed have been bronght forward at this time,. was false, 
and how much of it was true. The third and fourth Evange- - 
li^ts make no mention of such testimony in this place, but 
the substance of it was not unknown to either of them. 
According to Luke something of the same kind was subse- 
quently alleged against Stephen, bat there also as false testi- 
mony (Acts vi. 11) ; John seizes the enemy's weapon boldly by 
the point : yes, Jeans did really say, not indeed that he would 
himself destroy this Temple, but that if they were to destroy 
it he would restore it again in three days ; but in this he did 
not, OS the stupid Jews thought, speak of their Temple of 
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wood and stone^ but — of the Temple of his body! (ii. 
19—22). 

A second expedient by which the original Christian tradi- 
tion nullified the effect of the accusation and condemnation of 
Jesus, was the industriously repeated statement that to the 
question of the High Priest as to what the false witnesses 
said of him, as subsequently before Pilate, he gave no answer 
(Matt. xxvi. 63, xxvii, 12, 14 ; Mark xiv. 61, xv. 5 ; Luke 
xxiii. 9 ; John xix. 9). K Jesus gave no answer it showed 
that he did not recognise the jurisdiction of the court before 
which he had been brought ; but what is the principal theory, 
he thereby showed himself to be the Lamb who was led to the 
slaughter and opened not his mouth, as the sheep who is 
dumb before his shearers, t . e, as the Servant of Grod, or, 
according to Christian interpretation, as the Messiah, of whom 
the prophet Isaiah had prophesied (liii. 7). So to the question 
as to whether he is the Son (or Servant) of God he makes no 
reply, but solemnly declares himself in all form, refemng to 
Ps. ex. 1, and Dan. vii. 13, ff. to be the Messiah ; and in the 
fact that now this is looked upon by the High Priest and the 
Sanhedrim as a capital crime, there was involved, according 
to the Christian view, a third, and, so to say, a self-contra- 
diction of their sentence. K they condemned him because ho 
maintained himself to be what he really was, they did in fact 
pass judgpient not upon him but upon themselves, upon their 
strong blindness, upon their obstinate unbelief. 

The insults and abuse which Jesus was hereupon compelled 
to endure from the servants, or even from the Jewish digni- 
taries themselves, are differently described by the Evangelists, 
but mockery, blows, stripes and spitting in the face are alleged 
by all : these things also had been prophesied by Isaiah in 
a passage capable of Messianic explanation (1. 6) : ''I gave 
my back to the smiters, and my cheeks to them that plucked 
off the hair; I hid not my face from shame and spitting;'* 
by this also and by the calm resignation with which ho bore 
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itr, be proved himself to be tbat which Hia blinded enemioa 
would not recognise in him. 

The weaknesB of the chief of His diaciples, in denying him, 
is only a discredit to him and to the frailly of haman nature, 
and is immediately repented of by the Apoatle with the bit- 
terest remorse; but even this denial becomes rather an 
evidence of the snpematural character of Jesus by means of 
the prophecy which he gave of it, and the accuracy with 
which the result corresponded to his prediction. That the 
narrators are only concerned with the triple denial, in accord- 
ance with the prophecy of Jeans, we see by the discrepancies 
which they admit in reference to persons, place and circnm- 
stances. In connection with it the double crowing of the 
cock in Mark is evidently a feeble refinement, but in Luke 
the look of Jesus at the disciple when the cock crowed is an 
effective feature, which is indeed in point of place and cir- 
cumstances as improbable, historically, as its legendary origin 
is intelligible. For what Matthew and Mark after him 
represent subjectively as the vivid awakening of Peter's 
recollection of the prophecy of Jesus by the crowing of the 
cock, becomes, in Luke, objectively a look from Jesus pene- 
trating his inmost soul. A peculiarity which John exhibits in 
this place is connected with a tendency of his Gospel already 
sufBciently well known to us, and is, in particular, a parallel 
case to the turn which be gave on the occasion of the last 
Supper, to the inquiry of the disciples ^ler the traitor. In 
the same way as, according to his account, instead of apply- 
ing immediately to Jesus, the disciples there apply through 
Peter to the favourite disciple as spokesman, so her© Peter, 
whom the others represent as simply entering the court of 
the palace of the High Priest, is introduced by that " other 
disciple," who is thus represented as an acquaintance of the 
Iligh Priest; accordingly an opportunity is taken here also 
of exalting the supposed author of the Gospel at the expenco 
of the chief of the Apostles. 
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In the famous chronological passage of the third Grospel 
(Luke iii. 1^ S.), the author of the fourth had found two 
High Priests, Annas and Caiaphas, for the year in which the 
Baptist appeared, and taken such good notice of this state- 
ment which was of itself erroneous and inaccurate, that hy a 
still greater mistake he always calls Caiaphas, when he speaks 
of him in the history of the last year of the life of Jesus, the 
High Priest for that year (xi. 49, xviii. 13), as if he had 
changed with Annas, whereas, after Annas had been deposed 
by the Soman Procurator Valerius Gratus, and some other 
persons had been invested with the High Priestly office for 
a short time only, his son-in-law Joseph Caiaphas held it for 
a series of years, especially during the whole Procuratorship 
of Pontius Pilate. Now it was the more obvious for the 
later Evangelist on an occasion on which the High Priest 
was supposed to have something to do, as on the trial and 
condemnation of Jesus, to give that other (supposed) High 
Priest something really to do, as he thus had an opportunity 
at the same time of representing Jesus as having been repu- 
diated aud maltreated by two Jewish High Priests ; as Luke, 
conversely, but with a similar purpose, represents him as 
having been found innocent by two judges, neither of them 
belonging to the Jewish hierarchy, that is by Herod as well 
as Pilate. That he had no particular sources of information at 
his command with regard to the trial of Jesus before Caiaphas 
betrays itself also in the fact that he makes the main substance 
of it, introduced only by a question of the High Priest as to his 
disciples and his doctrine, to consist in the appeal of Jesus to 
the publicity of his ministry, which the synoptics had put 
into his mouth on the occasion of his arrest (Matt. xxiv. 55 ; 
Mark xiv. 48 ; Luke xxii. 52, ff.). He then says nothing 
whatever of the trial before the real High Priest, to whom ho 
represents Jesus as being sent by Annas. This is remarkable, 
and must remain unintelligible imtil we observe that with his 
usual object in view of making Jesus play as important a part 
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as possible from first to last, lie had already anticipated the 
two points which, according to the two older Evangelists, 
were brought out at this hearing of the case. In the first 
place, he had brought in the speech about the destruction 
and rebuilding of the Temple on the occasion of the first 
visit of Jesus to a Feast (ii. 19) ; in the second place, the 
assurance that henceforth they shall see the Son of Man 
sitting at the right hand of power and coming in the clouds 
of heaven, had already, according to the fourth Gospel, been 
given by Jesus to Nathanael, on meeting with his first disci- 
ples in similar words (i. 51 ), from henceforth they should see 
the heaven open and the angels of God ascending and 
descending to the Son of Man.* Even of the condemnatory 
sentence of Caiaphas it may it said that the Evangehst had 
anticipated it, not only in speaking of the Council of Blood 
(xi. 49, AT.), but also again (xviii. 14), where with reference 
to this narrative he had described Caiaphas as him who gave 
counsel to the Jews that it was expedient that one man 
should perish instead of the whole people. All that was left 
was the " Yes," pronounced by Jesus in answer to the ques- 
tion as to whether he was the Christ, the Son of God ; but 
the fourth Evangelist did not choose to represent the Jesus 
of his Gospel as thus confessing himself at once to be the 
Messiah of the Jews. Thus he passes over the hearing 
before Caiaphas with a summary statement, representing the 
Denial of Peter as taking place in the court of Annas, and 
the result of the trial being the condemnation of Jesus, ho 
passes on to the following process before Pilate.f 

♦ On each occasion, itrdpri BiffioOt, 

t The English translation of the aorist dxiorttXiv by the pluperfect '* had 
sent," which is undoubtedly erroneous, gives a totally different impression of the 
order of events from that which is here assumed by Strauss on the authority of 
the Greek text, rightly interpreted. — Tr, 
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90. The Death op the Traitor. 

There was a difficulty, capable of being turned to ilie dis- 
advantage of Jesus, in the fact that he had been delivered 
by one of his disciples into the hands of his enemies. This 
difficulty the ancient Christian legend had, as we have seen^ 
attempted from the first to set aside by representing this 
treason as having been foreknown and foretold by Jesus, and 
even prophesied in the Old Testament. It had even deprived 
beforehand the denial of Peter of its sting by such a predic- 
tion on the part of Jesus : but it had also done the same 
subsequently by the heart-felt repentance which it repre- 
sented Peter as exhibiting. A subsequent repentance of a 
similar kind was all the more requisite in the case of Judas' 
treason, in proportion as the guilt of it exceeded that of Peter : 
in this case simple repentance was not enough, the repent- 
ance must become despair ; nay, whether he repented or not 
the traitor must be absolutely overtaken by the divine 
vengeance. 

That a traitor should feel remorse, that he should even 
perish either by his own hand or by an accident, is possible 
and has happened in other cases ; but our New Testament 
accounts with regard to the death of Judas point, in their 
discrepancy, not to a fact, but to different Old Testament 
passages and types which have been connected with one 
fact at the most, a fact moreover which probably has no con- 
nection whatever with the traitor. According to Matthew 
(xxvii. 3 — 10), Judas, when he heard that Jesus was con- 
demned (and we cannot indeed understand how he could bo 
surprised at it), cast down his reward for treason in the 
Temple into the hands of the High Priest and elders with 
the confession that he had betrayed to them innocent blood, 
and they, Judas having hanged himself from despair, bought 
from a potter for the money, which as being the price of 
blood they could not put into the treasury of the Temple, a 
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field to bury straQgors in. This field, Bays the EvaDgelist, 
on account of the blood of Jesns whicb clung to it, waa 
caltod up to bis own daya tbe field of blood. According to 
tbe Acta, on the contrray, when on the occasion of filling up 
the place of the traitor in tbe College of tbe Apostlea, Peter 
ia speaking of bis end (i. 16—20), be bad not restored tbe 
recompeoBO for his sin, but bought with it, we are not told 
from whom, a piece of ground, upon which he shortly after 
ended hia days, not by suicide but by a fall which burst bis 
body;* an accident which becoming known all tbrougb Jeru- 
salem gave to the piece of ground the name of Aceldama or 
the field of blood, according to this, therefore, from the 
blood of the traitor. These two narratiTes have nothing in 
common bot the sudden death of Judas and the name of a 
piece of ground at Jerusalem ; the first of which, that tbe 
traitor could have come to no good end, was a poetulate of 
the Christian consciousness : tbe other, that there waa at 
Jerusalem a piece of ground of that name, is possible, but it 
need net have anything to do with the traitor; even if it 
had not, the Christian legend might still brmg the ground 
of blood into connection with tbe maa of blood. 

Now as regards tbe narrative in Matthew, we may observe 
that death by hanging, which ia represented to have been the 
end of Judas, is especially the traitor's death in the Old 
Testament. Of Acbitophel, tbe unfaithful adviser of David, 
who bad betrayed this ancestor of the Messiah to Absalopi, it 
is said (2 Sam. zvii. 23), " He arose, and gat him home . . . 
and banged himself," exactly as of Judas, " He departed, 
and went, and hanged himself." Acbitophel, indeed, did 
not do this from remorse, but because he saw that bis 
treacherous but clever design had not succeeded: be had 
intended to destroy David, and now foresaw his own destruc- 
tion which be anticipated by suicide. Judas saw that the 

* Lather indeed trniulalM wp^/ni/c yivofid-oc. AcU i. 18, liko dxtijiare. 
Matt, zxvii. 9, " hanged himtelf ;" whii'b it clearl; a mistake. 
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Son of David had been destroyed by him, and this threw him 
into despair. 

This, according to the narrative of Matthew, is not the 
first thing, but is preceded by an act of repentance, the 
restoration of the reward for his treason and the confession 
of his guilt. Even the remorse of Judas was a thing which 
from a Christian point of view would have been inferred even 
though nothing was historically known about it, and an 
authority for the expression of it by throwing the money into 
the treasury of the Temple was supposed to be discovered in 
a passage of a prophet. Matthew quotes Jeremiah, but 
what he quotes is from 2iechariah (xi. 13), and the mistake 
of the Evangelist comes from this, that this potter who is 
spoken of in this passage as he translated it, reminded him 
of the famous oraclo about the potter in Jeremiah (xviii. 1, ff.). 
In the oraclo of Zechariah Jehovah appoints the Prophet as a 
shepherd of the people, but he, soon disgusted with his 
thankless office, demands his pass or his dismissal. Thirty 
shekels of silver are given to him, and Jehovah commands 
him to throw the goodly price, at which he (Jehovah in his 
representative) was prized at of them, into the treasury ; 
upon which the Prophet takes the thirty pieces and casts 
them into the treasury in the house of Jehovah. Now if 
Judas had really got thirty pieces of silver for his treason, 
the application of this passage would naturally have forced 
itself upon men's minds ; but I believe that it did so force 
itself apart from any corresponding reality, and that the 
thirty pieces of silver givcu to the traitor are taken from this 
passage. A contemptibly low price at which a shepherd 
sent by God, and in the last resort Jehovah himself, was 
prized by the ungrateful people, could not fail to suggest the 
price, at all events proportionably low, for which the best 
and truest shepherd of the sheep had been sold by his 
betrayer (Heb. xiii. 20 ; 1 Peter ii. 25) ; and if that price 
iivas found in the passage of the Prophet fixed at thirty 
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shekels of silver, it was that passage and no historical infor- 
mation that was the source on the authority of which Mat- 
thew — observe, Matthew only, who brings forward the pas- 
sage, and in doing so coincides* in a remarkable manner 
with, the Greek translation of it even in the words of his 
narrative — fixed the reward of the treason of Judas at that 
sum. The distinction indeed is not to be overlooked that 
what in the passage of the Prophet is a reward for service, is, 
in the Evangelical narrative, pay for a purchase, consequently 
while in the passage of the Prophet there are only two par- 
ties, the hirer and the hired, there are hero three, the buyer, 
the seller, and the subject of the sale : there the party hired 
gets the pay, while here not the party sold, but the seller, 
receives the price. It is therefore said in the first passage 
that the party hired and so ill paid, i.e. the Prophet, did at 
the command of Jehovah throw his reward, the thirty pieces 
of silver, into the Temple. In the passage of the Gospel this 
could not be done by the person sold but only by the seller, 
that is, the traitor, for he had received the pieces of silver. 
But as applied to him the feature gave an excellent proof of 
his repentance, inasmuch as casting the money received into 
the Temple, was the same thing as^ casting it at the feet of 
the guardians of the Temple, the High Priests and Elders, 
from whom he had received it as the price of his treason. 

But Matthew goes on to say that the High Priests were 
unable to put the money restored to them by Judas, as being 
the price of blood, into the treasury of the Temple, and that 
they bought for it a potter's field, and in reference to this he 
appeals directly to the prediction of the Prophet. Whence 
the Evangelist gets the field we shall probably discover here- 
after ; but the potter himself he likewise took from the pas- 
sago in the Prophet, only not from its real meaning but from 
an ancient misunderstanding of it. The place into which, 

* Zcch. xi. 12, according to the translation of the LXX. : ical i&rri'rav rbv 
^laObv fioVj TpiaKora apyvpov^. Matt. xxvi. ir> : Kai iffTtiaav avrt^ rpiaKovra 
(ipyvpia. 
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according to Jehovah's command the Prophet was to cast his 
scanty pay and did so cast it^ is indicated in the Hebrew 
text by a word which with the vowel points usuaUy marking 
it, would mean a Potter, but would be thus absolutely devoid 
of sense : with other vowel points it may mean the ti*easaiy, 
and thus it must undoubtedly be understood. But the 
Evangelical narrator adhered to the ordinary reading with 
its Potter. But it is said further in the passage of the 
Prophet that he cast the thirty pieces of silver into the house 
of God, after which there follows as a more accurate descrip- 
tion of it the word which toe translate by treasury, t .e. the 
treasury which was in the Temple, but the Evangelist by 
Potter, nothing of the kind being there. The casting into 
the Temple, therefore, cannot have been the same thing 
with casting to the Potter, and so the Evangelist made two 
acts of the proceeding, distributing likewise these two act3 
between diflFerent persons. He who cast the pieces of silver 
into the Temple was, according to him, the traitor; the 
money was brought to the potter by the High Priests^ who 
did not choose to have in their treasury the price of blood. 
But for what did they bring the money to the potter ? As 
the price of a piece of ground which they bought from him 
as a burying place for strangers, and to which the name of 
the field of blood continued to cling from the money for 
which it was bought. 

The Evangelist cannot have taken this piece of ground 
from the passage of Zechariah, as there is there no trace of 
such a thing ; on the other hand it reminds us of what is said 
in the Acts of the end of the traitor. This narrative, thoug'h 
differing so much in other respects, coincides with that of 
Matthew in this particular, that it also speaks of a piece of 
ground, which, however, the traitor bought himself, and not 
for a burying place for strangers, but for his own purposes, 
and not from a potter. Now it is easy to see whence tho 
author of the narrative got the piece of ground, for he tells 
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119 himself. He finds in the circumstancQ of the traitor 
having come by hia death immodiately after the purchase of 
it, the fulfilment of the prophecy, Ps. Ixix. 26, " Let their 
habitation be desolate ; and let none dwell in their tents." 
This is one of the pretended soSering Fsahna of David, 
which were applied in Christendom at an early period to the 
suffering of the Messiah. Out of it (ver. 22) is taken the 
vinegar mixed with gall which is said to have been given to 
Jesus to driuk upnn the cross, and another passage of the 
same Psalm (vcr. 10) is quoted in the fourth Gospel, as 
folfillod iu the purification of the Temple undertaken by 
Jesus (ii. 17). The punishments there threatened to the 
eaemies of the speaker, admitted, if the Psalms were under- 
stood in a Messianic sense, of an application to the opponents 
of Jesus generally, the party among the Jewish people that 
were hostile to him, but, in a most especial manner, to him 
who had sinned most grievously against him, the traitor. 
Now if his habitation {piece of ground on which he dwelt) 
was to be desolate, he must first have had one, and where 
could ho have got it but from the reward of his treason, 
which was now visited upon him by the desolation of the 
piece of ground, which he had bought with the price of it ? 
Bat if his habitation were made desolate and uninhabited, 
he, the inhabitant of it, must have died. The wish that his 
enemies should b? blotted out of the Book of Life, was also 
expressed against them in the same Psalm (ver. 29), and in 
another Psalm likewise quoted on this occasion (cix. 8), by 
the author of the Acts, it is said, " Let his days be few." 
But that the premature death of the traitor could not have 
been a natural ono, was in port assumed as a matter of course, 
in port annoimced in that Psalm which threatened his habita- 
tion with desolation. Lot, it is said (ver. 23), " their table 
become a snare before them ;" just as in the Acts of the 
Apostles it is said of Judas, that he fell headlong and burst 
oaundor in the midst, and all his bowels gushed out — because, 
VOL. n, . 2 A 
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we may suppose^ he had at his own table fed himself up into 
fatness on the pay which he got for his treason. 

That the traitor's body swelled to an enormous size^ was 
in Christendom a very ancient tradition, noticed even by 
Papias.* It was said that he became so fat that he conld 
not pass through a space large enough for a waggon, and of 
this assertion another writer made out a story (thus legends 
of this kind grow), that he was crushed by a waggon meet- 
ing him, so that his bowels gushed out. Dropsy was said to 
be the cause of thia enormous ske, and especiaUy the head 
and the eyelids of the traitor were said to have swollen to such 
a degree that he ceased to be able to see out of his eyes. Here 
the blindness might be merely a colouring given to the picture, 
dropsy only an assumed cause of the swelling, and the latter 
an assumed cause of the bursting ; as we read, however, in 
one of the Psalms to which the author of the Acts of' the 
Apostles appeals in speaking of the fate of Judas, the follow- 
ing words recorded against the enemy (cix. 18) : ^'Let his 
cursing come into his bowels lite water, and like oil into his 
bones,'' we have the dropsy, and in the words of the other 
Psalm (bdx. 24), '^Let their eyes be darkened that they see 
not,'' we have the blindness prefigured in the Old Testament. 

K the double tradition with regard to the end of the trai- 
tor could thus arise in the Christendom of the most ancient 
period without anything historical being known about it, the 
only question that remains is whether the piece of ground, as 
to the purchase and name of which the two accounts, other- 
wise so diflTerent, agree, is not to be considered as historical. 
But it is only in the statement that there was, near Jeru- 
salem, a piece of ground called the ground or the field of 
blood, that the two accounts do really agree j each taking its 
own way in bringing the facts into connection with Judas and 

* The passages are quoted in mj Critical Discussion on the Life of Jesus, 
ii. p. 490, ff. Note 19 and 20. 
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Lis treason. One repreaenta it as having been bonght by 
Judas himself, the other by the High Priests, the one saya it 
was named from the blood of Jeans clinging to it, the other 
from the blood of the traitor gnshing oat apon it. The bond^ 
therefore, between the traitor and the ground has no tenacity, 
but the groond takes an independent position, t. e. there may 
have been a piece of ground near Jemsalem, which, Heaven 
knows why, had the name, nay, per^ps have been nsed for 
burying strangers in; this piece of ground with its awfitl 
name the Christians claimed for the traitor, bnt the mode of 
bringing it into connection with him was not settled; the 
author of the narrative in the Acts looked upon it as the 
desolate habitation of the traitor, the writer of the first Gospel 
saw in it the object for which the blood-money restored by 
the traitor, had been paid to the potter. And it is not here 
necessary to assume that the field came by its reference to 
the potter, in consequence of the clayey nature of its soil; it 
was enough that in consequence of the name of Field of Blood 
it came by its reference to the traitor, with whom the potter 
was connected by reason of the Mae interpretations of the 
oracle of Zecbariah. 



91. The Tbiai bbfobe Pilati and Hebod. 

Until the days of the destruction of Jerusalem and later, 
and consequently during the period during which the sub- 
stance of the narratives of the synoptic Gospels was forming, 
the real enemies of the yonthful Christianity were found in 
the Jews of the old beUef. On the other hand, Romans and 
Greeks showed themselves to be partly indifferent, partly 
even capable of belief, or at any rate, apart from local or 
transitory obstacles, such as the persecution of the Chriatians 
under Nero, tolerant. Up to the date of the compoaition of 
the fourth Gospel the conflicts with the power of Uie Roman 
2a2 
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Government had indeed increased^ but were infinitely out- 
weighed by the extent to which the conversion of the heathen 
had proceeded ; in consequence of which the Greco-Romish 
world was looked upon as the real and proper field for the 
spread of Christianilyj and the Jews continually more and 
more as an obstinate and abandoned multitude. Now as 
JesuSj at the conclusion of his life had come in contact with 
both powers^ Judaism and Heathendom^ the hierarchy of his 
own nation^ and the civil power of the Bomans^ it is natural 
that the conditions prevailing in both directions in Christen- 
dom generally^ and in separate circles of it at the time of the 
composition of the several Gospels^ should also show them- 
selves in the description of this portion of the history of the 
life of Jesus. 

That Jesus was put to death by order of the Soman Pro- 
curator is certain ;* there is no trace of his having given 
immediate or personal ofience to that oflScer by his ministry ; 
there is, therefore, every probability in favour of the repre- 
sentation given by our Gospels, that the Jewish authorities 
being themselves deprived of the power of life and death by 
the Bomans, endeavoured to gain over the Roman Procurator 
for their purposes, by bringing the man whom they wished 
to destroy for hierarchical reasons, into suspicion with the 
Romans on political grounds. The political character of the 
Jewish idea of the Messiah made it possible to do this. Jesus 
had recognized this idea as applicable to himself only hesitat- 
ingly, and with a disavowal of its political side; but the 
people, and even his own disciples had up to that time, taken 
the less notice of this disavowal in proportion as it was unin- 
telligible to them. So much the more easy was it for the 
Jewish authorities to represent to Pilate in a politically 
dangerous light the success which Jesus met with in gaining* 
followers among the people, the concourse which attended 

* Tacit. Annal. xv. 44. 
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his lectures^ the homage which had been given to him on his 
entrance into the capital. So far, therefore, the Evangelical 
account has all historical probability in its favour. 

But if Pilate lent them his support, the inference from this 
will be that they had either really convinced him of the 
dangerous character of Jesus, or that he himself was con- 
vinced that his own intere st called upon him, in this instancOj 
to comply vdth the wisbes of the Jewish leaders. In the first 
case, he may indeed at first have doubted of the guilt of 
Jesus, but not, until the last, have had a conviction of 
his innocence, in the second he would at all events not 
have proclaimed this conviction publicly, as he would 
thereby have placed himself unnecessarily in a bad light, and 
counteracted his object of deserving the gratitude of the 
Jewish authorities, by exciting their disgust. However pro^ 
bable therefore may be the Evangelical account, as to the 
mode in which the Jevdsh hierarchs contrived to gain the 
Roman Procurator to their side, it is highly improbable in 
respect of all which they represent Pilate as saying or doing, 
in order to declare loudly and solemnly his conviction of the 
innocence of Jesus. And as we may observe how during 
the period of the formation of our Gospels, Christendom was 
continually turning away from Judaism vdth disgust, and to 
Heathendom with hope, we see the source from which the 
unhistoHcal element became here amalgamated with the 
Evangelical narratives. 

When in the two first Evangelists, Pilate, on Jesus being 
brought before him, immediately puts to him the question 
as to whether he is the King of the Jews, this is perfectly 
natural, provided only we assume that the accusation of the 
Jewish authorities, not mentioned until after, consisted in the 
allegation that he had said he was. Luke, more appropri- 
ately, and more correctly illustrating and bringing forward 
the political side of the Messianic idea, puts these accusations 
first, stating that the Jews accused Josus before Pilate of 
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misleading the people^ and dissuading them firom paying 
tribute to Csssar. On this accusation of the Jewish authorities^ 
Jesus was silent^ and to this question of the Procurator^ only 
gave the monosyllabic reply " Thou sayest it/' without further 
explanation. Now this might indeed, as being a fulfilment 
of the prophecy about the lamb that suffered without opening* 
its mouth, edify the Christians, but would scarcely gain 
favour for Jesus with the Romans, which, however, is said to 
have been the result. And even succeeding Christians might 
on this occasion have expected some expression of Jesus 
having reference to his position to the political sid^ of this 
Messianic idea, such as the fourth Evangelist does not hesitate 
to introduce. 

On the whole, this Evangelist has worked up the wholo 
scene before Pilate with especial care. Even at first, in order 
to keep in sight the Passover, as being immediately at hand, 
he represents the Jews as not entering into the judgment 
hall, but Jesus as being led into it. Then Pilate, when ho 
wishes to question Jesus goes in, and when he wishes to speak 
with the Jews, comes out, and at last brings Jesus out with 
him. Thus the scene gets a dramatic, not to say a theatrical 
character, though* indeed to the question as to who is sii{>« 
posed to have given to the Evangelist, who stood "with his 
countrymen outside, a description of the conversations be- 
tween Jesus and Pilate, in the interior of the judgment hall^ 
the answer is almost impossible. The representation given 
by the fourth Evangelist, even at the very first, will give as 
it were the key to the judicial drama that follows. The 
Jews having sent the prisoner in to Pilate, Pilate comes out 
and inquires the accusation wliich they give him. Their 
reply, rude almost to absurdity, that if the man had not been 
a malefactor, they would not have delivered him to the Pro- 
curator, is only intelligible by supposing that it was given in 
order to bring out both Pilate's demand that they should judge 
him according to their law, and also theii- rejoinder, which was 
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Becessary to explain that they did not possess the privilege of 
patting criminals to death. It was of importance to the 
Evangelist to introduce this notice^ because it was only in con- 
sequence of this circumstance that the prediction of Jesus 
with regard to his deaths that it would consist in a lifting 
up from the earth (xii. 82 ; viii. 28) could be fulfillod, in- 
asmuch as in the Jewish code^ the punishment of crucifixion 
did not appear ; but for a crime such as Jesus was accused 
of^ the Jewish punishment would rather have consisted in 
stoning (8 Mos, xxiv. 16, 23). But when he hereupon re- 
presents Pilate as going to Jesus and putting to him the 
question in the same terms as those of the synoptics^ and also 
as abruptly, whether he is the King of the Jews, we still 
do not know, notwithstanding all preliminary explanation, 
whence Pilate is supposed to have got this question, as the 
Jews had not told him what their accusation against Jesus 
was j the explanation therefore which has been continued 
up to this point, the object of which was to show the incom- 
petence of the Jews to inflict capital punishment, and con- 
sequently to suggest a reason for the crucifixion, here breaks 
off, and a new one begins, the purport of which is to expound 
the supermundane nature of the kingdom and kingly dignity 
of Jesus, and which ends in the question of Pilate, What is 
Truth ? Jesus had said that he was a King, in so far as he 
had been bom and come into the world to bear witness of the 
Truth. Upon this Pilate asks. What is Truth? In the 
same way at an earlier period, when Jesus spoke of the ex- 
altation of the Son of Man, the Jews had asked. Who is this 
Son of Man ? (xii. 32 ; comp. viii. 28)— consequently this is 
one of those questions arising from misunderstanding or no 
understanding at all, by which the fourth Gospel loves to 
illustrate the sublimity of the thoughts and utterances of its 
Christ, the notion of " Truth'' being as much connected vdth 
fundamental ideas of a specially Johannine character, as that 
of the Son of Man is with those of Christianity in general, 
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When after this conversation^ the fourth Evangelist re- 
presents Pilate as coming out and declaring to the Jews 
that he finds no guilt in the accused, there is here at 
any rate better reason for his doing so, than in Lnke^ 
where it is simply unintelligible how Pilate, when Jesus 
had refused all further explanation, with the exception of 
the dry expression, "Thou sayest it,'' could declare his 
conviction of his innocence. The express declaration of 
innocence in this passage is taken by John almost word 
for word from Luke; for the two first Evangelists have in 
this place nothing of the kind, nor anything anywhere in 
this form. But in their description there now comes in the 
episode of Barabbas, which John represents as following that 
declaration of innocence, and which, finding it so firmly 
rooted in the ancient Christian tradition, we must consider 
on the whole to be historical. But whether Pilate, as the 
Evangelists represent, proposed to adopt the custom at the 
Passover of releasing a prisoner as an appeal from the fEinati- 
cal priesthood to the uiigre|udiced-pepulace, and by contrast 
with a robber and murderer to facilitate the redemption of 
Jesus, and whether he did this so earnestly with repeated 
proposals, is indeed another question. And that he, when 
this attempt had failed, improvised the scene of washing his 
hands, and thus solemnly testified to the innocence of Jesus, 
acquitted himself of the blood " of that just man,'' and laid 
the responsibility of it upon the Jews — all this is only ex- 
ceeded in improbability by the statement that the assembled 
Jewish populace took, as solemnly, this responsibility upon 
themselves, and expressly laid upon themselves and their 
children the guilt of the blood of Jesus. This representation, 
which is peculiar to the first Gospel, is manifestly made up 
altogether out of the Christian consciousness of a later date, 
which saw in the fearful end of the Jewish state and nation 
the execution of vengeance on those children whose fathers 
had shed the blood of Jesus. What their own interest 
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required was to have as it were official testimony to tho inno. 
ceoce of their Christ, and this they foisted upon Pilate. 
But it is impossible that he could care so much for a Jewish 
enthoaiast, which at the best he considered Jesns to be, that 
it' he did not fiod it advisable to save him, he would have \ 
made an exposure of his own weakness and cowardice by so 
solemn a declaration of his innocence. 

The Gi«t Evangelist does to a certain extent suggest a 
motive for this interest of Pilate in Jesus by a feature like- 
wise peculiar to him, in the warning, that is, which he repre- 
sents as being addressed to bim by his wife, while actually 
sitting on the judgment seat, to have nothing to do with that 
just man, for she had sufibred many things in a dream that 
day because of bim. On reading of this warning dream of 
Claudia Procula, as the legend soon after called Pilate's 
wife, who does not remember the pretended dream of Cal- 
pumia, Ciesar's wife, on the night before the murder, and 
her prayer to her husband not to go out that day; and who 
would not be in a condition, remembering on the one hand 
this universal belief of the period, and on the other the 
personal inclination of the Evangelist for suggestive dreams 
which we recognise even in the history of the infancy, to 
form a judgment upon this narrative of this writer f 

These two narratives, of Pilate's washing his hands and 
of his wife's dream, are simply passed over by the abridging 
Mark, while Luke and John seek to substitute for them 
other features producing a similar effect. Even beforo the 
digression about Barabbas, and immediately after Pilato'a 
declaration that he can find no guilt in the silent prisoner, 
Luke has a statement (xxiii. 6—15), in making which he 
stands as much alone as Matthew does in that of the washing 
the bands — the statement as to the leading away of Jesus to 
Herod. He connects it with what precedes by saying that 
the Jews maintain their accusation against Jesus by asserting 
more particularly that ho stirs up the people from Ciulilce up 
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to the capital of Jadea ; whereupon Pilate seizes upon the 
word Gralilee, and sends the Gralilean to the Governor of his 
district^ that is^ the Tetrarch Herod Antipas, who was like- 
wise present in Jerusalem during the feast. Luke has ahready 
made preparations beforehand for the statement. In the 
passage (ix. 9)^ in which during the ministry of Jesns in 
GtJilee he mentions the attention which the fame of the 
miracles of Jesus excited in the mind of Herod^ he concludes 
with the remark^ peculiar to himself^ that Herod wished to 
see him. It is to this wish that allusion is now made in the 
joy which the Prince feels at having him at length in his 
presence^ and as on the former occasion the miracles were 
thie cause for which he vdshed to see him^ so now also he 
hopes to witness some miracle done by him. But as his 
wish is not fulfilled^ inasmuch as Jesus meets all Herod's 
questions as well as all accusations of the chief priests and 
scribes who remained with him with persistent silence, the 
disappointed Prince with his men of war resort to ridicule, 
and finally he sends back the accused to Pilate arrayed in a 
gorgeous robe. In and for itself this account contains 
nothing that might not have really happened as it is told. 
Neither is anything proved against its historical character by 
the fact of its being peculiar to Luke; But we must add, 
that it contains no matter whatever of its own. Nothing is 
stated about the questions of Herod or a sentence passed by 
him, and the mockery, together with the gorgeous robe, is 
only taken from the subsequent passage which follows the 
judicial sentence of Pilate, where the two other synoptics 
have these features, and they are omitted by Luke. Lastly, 
we see most plainly the object which the narrative has in 
view, and so we become distrustful of its historical character. 
Jesus having been brought back from Herod to Pilate, Pilate 
appeals in support of his earlier judgment to the fact that 
now neither Herod or himself find in him any guilt worthy 
of death. That is, the innocence of Jesus is to be attested 
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by two judges, neither of whom could be said to be pre- 
judiced in his favour, and of whom one was a heathen, and 
the other, though a Jew, still not a priest ; as, on the other 
side, the fourth Evangelist represents Jesus as being rejected 
not merely by one, but by two Jewish chief priests. 

But there is another way also, in which the third Evan- 
gelist attempts to increase the weight, which, on the part of 
the Roman Procurator, is thrown into the scale of the 
innocence of Jesus. According to the narrative of the two 
first Evangelists, Pilate, after the failure of the attempt to 
substitute Barabbas, caused Jesus to be scourged and led 
away to crucifixion. Here, therefore, the scourging appears, 
according to the custom of the Bomans, to be only an acci- 
dent preliminary to crucifixion. But according to Luke, the 
Procurator repeatedly ofiers to substitute scourging, as the 
lighter punishment, for crucifixion, hoping thus to spciro 
Jesus the heavier, but the Jews reject his oflfer, and insist 
upon putting Jesus to death (xxiii. 16, 22, ff.). If the 
motive for Luke's preference of this distinguishing feature is 
not clear in itself, it can hardly fail to become so, in comparing 
the fourth Grospel, where Pilate performs, what in Luke he 
merely offers, ordering Jesus to be really scourged (xix. 1), 
not as in Matthew and Mark, as an introduction to the cruci- 
fixion, but in order to prevent it, that is to persuade the 
hard-hearted Jews to desist from their demand for tho 
punishment of death, on beholding the piteous countenanco 
of the sufferer under the lash. It is on this account that tho 
Evangelist here brings in also the mockery of the soldiers, 
the clothing with the robe of purple and the crown of thorns; 
events which the two first Evangelists represent indeed as 
coming after the scourging, but when Jesus had been already 
sacrificed by the Procurator, while in John they are intended 
to serve the purpose of strengthening the claims to compas- 
sion expressed in the countenance of Jesus, and thus, if 
possible, of averting from llim the extreme punishment. 
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When then Pilate has brought forward to the Jews their 
victim, thus accoutred, with the words, Behold the man, and 
they, untouched even by this, persist in their demand for his 
crucifixion, Pilate on the one hand has done aU that was 
possible to save Jesus, and on the other, his Jewish opponents 
have shown a hardness of heart such as is not seen in the 
description of any other Gospel. 

In all the synoptics, after the failure of the attempt to 
substitute Barabbas, Pilate yields, and commands Jesus to be 
led away to crucifixion. The fourth Evangelist represents 
him as still persevering in the effort to save Jesus. Hence 
it becomes an object for him to show how the Jewish 
Hierarchs set about attempting to persuade him to reverse 
his decision (xix. 6 — 16) ; and thus at the same time the 
process of his resistance is prolonged, and the cunning 
obstinacy of the Jews is more palpably realized. At first, 
the endeavour of Pilate to save Jesus receives a fresh impulse 
from the statement of his opponents, that Jesus had professed 
to be the Son of Gt)d. In this the Jews see a crime worthy of 
death, but the heathen, on hearing it, is stated to have been 
penetrated with a feeling, however dark and mysterious, 
of the real state of the case. Then comes in the allusion of 
Jesus to the higher power, without which the Procurator 
could have had no power over him (comp. Rom. xiii. 1), a hint 
of higher responsibility which can but increase the hesitation ( 
of the Roman. But now the Jews play their best card, for, 
connecting what they say with the conversation at the begin- 
ning about the kingly office of Jesus, they represent the dis- 
inclination of Pilate to condemn the pretended king as 
disloyalty to the Emperor. The Procurator, then, having 
long resisted on good grounds the urgency of the Jews^ at 
last yields to the lowest motive of personal interest, and 
against his better knowledge too, as he must from his former 
interview with Jesus have been well awai-e that his prisoner 
only professed to be a king in a sense, which could not 
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possibly bring him into collision with the Cassar. Certain 
it is, that the process of the condemnation of Jesus is here 
represented exactly in correspondence with the feelings of 
later Christendom, but scarcely with reality. For Pilate 
could only have acted as he is represented here to have 
acted, from motives of profound sympathy with Jesus. And 
it certainly is not easy to see from what cause these feelings 
should have arisen in the Boman, though it is very obvious 
how the Evangelist might be induced, from his own Christian 
consciousness, to attribute them to him. 



FOURTH GROUP OF MYTHS. 

CRUCIFIXION, DEATH AND BURIAL OF JESUS. 

92. The CitXTCiPEaoN. 

Jesus ended his life upon the Cross— he endured the most 
ignominious of criminal deaths. Thus^ according to tradi- 
tional Jewish ideas ho lost all claim to recognition as the 
Messiah. The disciples and those of the Jews who were led 
by them to believe in Jesus, modified their ancient Jewish 
conceptions in accordance with that fact, adopting into tJieir 
idea of the Messiah, the characteristic of his Passion as an 
intercessory sacrifice^ of his death as an expiatorial one. This^ 
within the circle of Jewish ideas, was only possible by 
passages being pointed out in the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment, in which the Bu£ferings and violent death of the 
Messiah appeared to be spoken of. There were, in reahiy, 
none of this description ; but the servants of Jehovah in 
Isaiah, spoken of collectively in the singular, and individual 
pious persons, were represented as the victims of manifold 
Bufferings, tortured even to death, and apparently abandoned 
by God, and to find the Messiah in such passages was the 
easiest thing in the world in the then state of Scriptural 
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interpretation among the Jews at the time. Now, if at the 
time when men begun, in the interval between his death and 
his return in the clouds of Heaven, to look back upon the 
past life on earth of Jesus the Messiah, the Evangelical 
narrator encountered the problem of rendering an account of 
the most untoward event in his history, his crucifixion, it was 
natural that he should, in the attempt to solve it, bear firmly 
in mind those passages out of the Old Testament, and 
taking feature by feature, point out that with all the contempt 
and suflfering which Jesus bore, still nothing whatever liad 
happened to him but what had long since been prophesied 
in the Old Testament, as destined to occur to the Messiah, 
nothing consequently but what fell in with the scheme of 
Providence to save the people of Israel and all believers by 
the suffering and death of the Messiah. In the description, 
therefore, which the Evangelists give us of the course of 
events on the occasion of the crucifixion of Jesus (Matt, xxvii. 
32 — 56; Mark XV. 21 — 41; Lukexxiii. 26 — 49; John xix. 
17 — 30), we shall expect to find, a priori, a mixture of 
historical recollection and modification of the statements 
according to alleged prophecies in the Old Testament. 

The first feature of the Evangelical narrative to be noticed 
is, that when Jesus went forth to the place of execution his 
cross was bom by a man of Cyrene, Simon by name, who, 
according to Mark and Luke, was just coming from the 
country (Matt, xxvii. 32; Mark xv. 21; Luke xxiii. 26). In 
this statement the three first Evangelists agre^ and the 
silence, or rather the contradiction of the fourth, involved in 
the assertion that Jesus carried his cross himself (xix. 17), 
will not, in and for itself, make us doubt its truth, for we may 
well suppose that to the mind of the latter, the statement of 
the synoptics might seem to be an anomaly, which he must 
have considered it his duty to get rid of. What, from his 
point of view, could be conceived more perverse than to 
introduce a substitute for the purpose of bearing the cross in 
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the place of the Lamb of God who bore the sins of the world, 
of him who^ himself as a Mediator for mankind, had taken 
upon himself suffering and death upon the Cross 7 K this 
substitution were made in the case of bearing the Cross, why 
should it not have been carried out also in the Death 7 and 
indeed Basilides the Gnostic is said to have taught that Simon 
was crucified in the place of Jesus.* Away then, the Evan- 
gelist might have thought, with the false substitute, and thus 
he represented Jesus as one who as he bore our sorrows, so 
also bore his own cross. If, according to this view, the 
synoptic account is not to be shaken by that of John, still a 
glance into the motive of the Johannine representation places 
us in a point of view where the question arises whether, after 
all, the synoptic statement also might not owe its origin to a 
similar dogmatic motive. The Cross of Christ, when the first 
oflTonce arising from it, had once been conquered, soon became 
the fundamental symbol of Christianity. For a man to take 
upon himself the Cross of Christ was identical with following 
his example, and the call to do so was put into the mouth of 
Christ in the words (Matt. xvi. 24), '' If any man will come 
after me, lot him deny himself, and take up his cross and 
follow me.'' Figurative speeches of this kind always brought 
with them the temptation to those who read, or those who 
heard them to understand them literally, as referring to a 
real external occurrence; but the cross of Jesus could in 
reality have been borne after him when he was going to the 
place of execution; and it was certainly not unnatural for the 
imagination of the first Christians to set up at this moment a 
first bearer of the cross ^ Ho, though forced by others to be- 
come so did not, in accr ^ance vdth the precept of Jesus in 
the sermon on the moujj^, refuse the office, but took the 
cross upon him, and, as Luke says, carried it after Jesus. 
Quite as natural was it, if, as may well have been the case, 

* Iren. ady. hser., L 24, 4. 
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the cross of Christ was really borne by another to the place 
of execution, just for the sake of that symbolical meaning, to 
retain this feature together with the name of the man who 
bore it ; and the agreement of the three synoptics, not only 
in the name, but also in the statement as to the home of the 
bearer of the cross, will always approve itself as favouring 
the latter assumption. 

There is another occurrence that takes place on the way to 
the place of execution, described only by Luke, this is that 
much people, and especially women, lamenting his fate, 
followed Jesus ; he however bid the daughters of Jerusalem 
to weep rather for themselves and their children, on account 
of the terrible days which in a short time would come upon 
their city (Luke xxiii. 27 — 31). It is common to all the 
synoptics to represent the destruction of Jerusalem as a 
punishment for the guilt of the inhabitants towards Jesus, 
but Luke displays an especial tendency to do so. Thus he, 
and he alone, represents Jesus as weeping over the city on 
his approach, because by her blindness she is bringing upon 
herself and her children the misfortune of the siege and her 
destruction (xix. 41 — 44). The features whereby Luke repre- 
sents Jesus as describing the future fate of Jerusalem, are 
taken from the great farewell speech, where, in Luke as well 
as in the other synoptics, Jesus says (xxi. 23), ''Woe unto 
them that are with child, and to them that give suck in those 
days y as here, '' The days are coining in which they sball 
say. Blessed are the barren, and the womb that never bare, 
and the paps which never gave suck ;" and the wish which 
they shall then utter, that the mountains may fall upon them, 
and the hills cover them, is borrowed almost literally from 
Hosea x. 8. 

After the arrival of Jesus at the place of execution, nothing 
is more important for the two first Evangelists than to show 
how two Old Testament prophecies have been fulfilled in him. 
First, says Matthew, with all simplicity (vcr. 34), they gavo 
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him vinegar to drink mixed with gall^ and when he adds that 
after Jesus had tasted it he would not drink it^ this seems 
less extraordinary than that anything of the sort should have 
been offered to him. Moreover^ Mark cannot help consider- 
ing it incredible^ and therefore he converts the vinegar and 
gall into wine and myrrh (ver. 23)^ and thus gains a con- 
nection with the Jewish custom of intoxicating beforehand^ 
with spiced wine^ malefactors who were to be put to death.^ 
It is possible that he thus hit upon the true state of the Qase^ 
and that such wine was really offered to Jesus^ but refused by 
him^ because he did not wish to be intoxicated; but then the 
second Evangelist could only have guessed at this fact^ for 
what was before him in Matthew was not anything that 
really occurred, but only a prophetic feature out of one of the 
two Psalms, which, together with the extract from Isaiah liii. 
forms, as it were, the programme according to which the 
whole history of the Crucifixion in our Gospels is drawn up. 
In the Christendom of the most ancient times, the two 
Psalms xxii. and Ixix. were considered, as we have repeatedly 
had occasion to remark, erroneously indeed throughout, as 
prophecies of the sufferings of the Messiah, and thus all 
the features in them, in so far as they had not been ah^ady 
applied, provided only that they suit the situation, are 
brought in and adapted to it. One of these features is 
the thirat and the allaying of it by a disagreeable potion. 
'^ My tongue cleaves to the roof of my mouth,^' complains the 
composer of the one Psalm (xxii. 16); that of the other (Ixix. 
21), says : " They gave me also gall for my meat, and in my 
thirst they gave me vinegar to drink.'' Matthew, instead of 
putting gall into the meat, which could have no place at the 
Crucifixion^ mixes it with the drink, and thus brings out the 
vinegar with gall, representing it as being offered to Jesus 

^ Set the reference in my life of Jesus, criticallj disctissed, ii p. 514. 
Note 15. 
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before the Crucifixion^ perhaps because he knew that on these 
occasions an intoxicating mixture was sometimes offered, 
while Mark is the first to bring the description into perfect 
harmony with the established custom. 

But as the gall always created a difficulty, another theory 
kept only to the vinegar, which, according to the Psalm, 
must have been offered to Jesus the Messiah. Moreover, 
this vinegar presented itself in connection with an historical 
custom; it was mixed with water, and the Roman soldiers on 
marches and other expeditions drank it so mixed, and there- 
fore at that time the soldiers who were under orders to be 
present at the Crucifixion would have had it at hand. Bat 
as, according to the passage in the Psalm, the Messiah had 
vinegar given him to drink '^ for his thirst,^' or as, according 
to the other Psahn, his tongue cleaved to the roof of his mouth, 
the theory which omitted the gall, and held exclusively by the 
vinegar, put off the supplying of the latter to a later period, 
when the prolonged hanging on the cross might be supposed 
to have excited a more severe thirst. Then Luke, still think- 
ing of the soldiers* drink, represents the vinegar as being 
offered by the soldiers in a spirit of mockery (ver. 36) ; while 
John, just at the last moment, and immediately before the 
decease of Jesus, represents some of the bystanders, with, as 
it appears, a good intention, as dipping a sponge in vinegar 
and applying it to his mouth upon a stalk of hyssop (ver. 29), 
All this, a clear proof of the source of the statement, is pre- 
faced by the words to the effect that Jesus said, ''in order that 
the Scripture might be fulfilled : I thirst,*' by which only the 
fulfilment of the passage in the Psalm already mentioned can 
be meant. Besides this offer at a later period of vinegar 
alone, the third and fourth Evangelists say nothing whatever 
of vinegar and gall or myrrh-wine being offered to Jesus 
quite at first ; while, on the other hand, Matthew and Mark, 
as usual, and as in the case of the loaves and fishes, that 
nothing may be lost, have incorporated with their Gospels the 
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Hstory of tlie giving of vinegar in both the forms which it 
bad taken. The second time they representj as John doea^ 
that the vinegar was given in a sponge : an ^^reement in a 
feature not taken out of the Psalm in which we may see the 
trace of an historical sonroe, hat qoite as ma(^ also only of a 
cnstom at cmcifixions. On the other hand, the stalk of hyssop, 
which appears only in John, t. e. the same Svangelist who 
sees in the cmcified Jesus the tme Paschal Lamb, reminds ns 
of the Mosaic ordinance with regard to the blood of the lamb, 
in which, likewise, the hyssop plays a part (2 Hos. xii. 22). 

After a brief mention of the Cmcifirion which bad in tlw 
mean time been completed, the two first Evangelists now 
huny on to the second feature out of these passion-Psalms 
fulfilled in Jesus — a feature which the two other Evangelists 
do not allow to escape them (Hatt. xxvii. 35; Mark xv. 24 ; 
Luke zziii. 34; John xiz. 23, ff.). The Sufferer of the 22nd 
Psalm had, among^ other things, complained (ver. IS], "They 
parted my garments among them, and cast lots npon my 
vesture." This feature also may possibly have been realized 
in the case of Jesns, as, according to tiie Boman law por- 
tions of the clothing of persona executed became the spoils 
of the executioners. Bnt that in this place the EvangelistB 
drew not from a hiatorical sonrce bat solely from the passage 
in the Psalm, thongh this is expressly quoted only by the 
fourth, is clear from this, that each of them describes the occur- 
rence exactly as he miderstood the passage in the Psalm. Any 
one understanding it correctly was aware that in the second 
half of the verse neither a different act nor a different subject 
was spoken of from thoae in the first, but that what waa said 
in the first was only more accurately defined in the second. 
The passage was thus understood by the three synoptics, 
most clearly by Mark, and so he tells us that the soldier* 
divided the clothes of Jesns among them, casting lots for 
them, which Mark explains to mean that they cast lots which 
piece each waa to have. On the other hand, the fourth Evan- 
2 B 2 
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gelist nnderstood ihe passage wrongly^ as if it spoke first of 
a division of the clothes and then of a casting of lots for the 
Goat^ as two different acts about two different objects^ and he 
tells us accordingly that the soldiers (whose number ho limits 
to four) divided among themselves the other clothes^ t ^. tiie 
upper garments without the use of ^the '^lot^^' and then cast 
lots for the under garment (this being what he understands 
by the x<^^v ^ the passage in the Psalm) not wishing either 
to apportion it directly to one of themselves, or to spoil the 
unseamed garment by rending it. Exactly as above in 
the passage of the Prophet about the ass and the foal of the 
ass ; only that here Matthew and John change places — the 
misunderstanding, this time, is as much on the side of the 
latter as before on that of the former. Whether the fourth 
Evangelist gave this turn to his narrative with the intention 
at the same time of alluding, under the figure of the unseamed 
vesture of Christ, as under that of the untom net (xxi. 11), 
to the unity of the Church, of the one flock under one Shep- 
herd (x. 16), is an hypothesis that can only be put in the 
form of a question. 

It must have been an especial consolation to the faithful 
historian of the crucifixion that exactly those points which 
made this history so painful to the Christian conscience, the 
disgrace and the contempt of the crucified Messiah connected 
with that crucifixion, were so definitely foretold in the Old 
Testament as he now learnt to understand it. In the Passion 
Psalm (xxii. 7) it was said, " All they that see me laugh me 
to scorn : they shoot out the lip, they shake the head ;'' what 
wonder if now, as the synoptics tell us (Matt. ver. 39, ff. ; 
Mark ver. 29, ff. ; Luke ver. 35, ff.), the passers by, or the 
spectators together with the elders, mocked the crucified 
Jesus and shook their heads at him. Even their mocking 
speeches are given by Matthew almost in literal agreement 
with the passage in the Psalm, " He trusted in the Lord that 
he would deliver him ; let him deliver him seeing he delighted 
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in him " (ver. 8) : " he trusted in God ; let him deliver him 
now, if he will have him/' Now in the Psalm the speakers are 
described as bolls, dogs, lions and unicorns, i.e. as outrag^us 
sinners : however fitting, therefore, it is on the part of the 
Evangelists to put these speeches into the months of the 
Jewish opponent43 of Jesus, it is quite as unlikely that men, 
learned as they were in the Scriptures, should really have used 
the words of that Psalm, which, as they must have remem- 
bered, were the speeches of godless sinners. It is more 
probable that they should really have uttered those words 
which are not taken from the Psalm, but have reference to 
the particular circumstances of Jesus ; as for instance, the 
ridicule at the man who saved others but cannot now save 
himself, and the demand that the pretended Son of Grod and 
King of Israel, the mighty destroyer and rebuilder of the 
Temple, should now prove his exalted nature by descending 
from the cross. 

In connection with this mention of the King of the Jews 
in the mocking speeches first of the High Priests and Scribes, 
then of the soldiers on the occasion of the giving of the 
vinegar to drink, Luke speaks of the Superscription on the 
Cross (xxiii. 38 ; the other Evangelists had made mention of 
it earlier. Matt, xxvii. 37 ; Mark xv. 26 ; John xix. 19 — 22), 
the main point of which was this very description of Jesus as 
King of the Jews. Luke first, and subsequently John, state 
prominently that the superscription was written in three 
languages, Greek, Latin and Hebrew; both of them, the 
follower of Paul as well as the author of the Gospel of the 
Spirit, see in this circumstance a foreshadowing of the fact 
that the words of this supposed King of the Jews shall be 
spread abroad in the Grecian and Roman world far beyond 
the range of Judaism. Besides this the latter gives to the 
title of a Jesus as King of the Jews a turn such that all the 
ridicule that might be connected with it bec^one harmless as 
far as the Christians were concerned and fell upon the Jews 
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themselves. They felt, says John, mortified by this title 
being given to a crucified malefactor, and begged the Procu- 
rator to change it; but he adhered to what he had written, 
and so the fact remains that the Jews crucified their ^Jng, 
and that therefore he that was crucified is no longer King of 
the Jews but the Son of God and Saviour of the world, in 
which character he is recognised by the Chribtians who have 
been initiated into the profound doctrines of John. 

Luke and John mention as quite at the beginning what 
Matthew and Mark do not introduce until much later, that 
two transgressors, thieves, according to the two first Evan- 
gelists, were crucified with Jesus, and, moreover, in such a 
position that he occupied the intermediate place between 
them (Matt. ver. 38 ; Mark ver. 27, fif. ; Luke ver. 32, ff. ; 
John ver. 18). Moreover, we read in Mark that by this 
circumstance was fulfilled the prophecy which he quotes 
(Isaiah liii. 12) : '' He was counted amoug the transgressors.'* 
In Luke (xxii. 37) the same passage had been quoted by 
Jesus himself at the close of the last supper, as one which 
had yet to be fulfilled in him by the fact of his being arrested 
as a transgressor. Mark, or whoever interpolated this verse 
into his Grospel (for the genuineness of it is doubtful), saw in 
the words of the prophet a definite prediction of the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus between two malefactors ; a circumstance so 
little alluded to in the passage, even for the most arbitrary 
explanation, that we can hardly look upon the feature of these 
two men being crucified with Jesus as one that could be 
elicited only out of the passage of the prophet. It may have 
been historical, but still welcome to the Evangelists on 
account of this supposed prophetical reference. A further 
use of it also is made by them, each after his own fashion. 
Matthew and Mark represent the two wretches as joining in 
the general chorus of contempt which sounds around the 
crucified Messiah, Luke's ear is finer and can distinguish 
between the two voices. Only one really joined and mockingly 
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called upon Jesus^ if lie is the Messiah^ to save lumself and 
both of them^ but the other^ better disposed^ rebukes his 
fellow, and not merely recognised Jesus, but also begged 
him, when he returned in his kingdom, consequently in the 
character of the Messiah, to remember him (ver. 89, ff.). 
Here then we have a criminal, who undoubtedly came now 
for the first time into contact with Jesus, understanding 
without preliminary instruction the doctrine of a suffering 
and dying Messiah. This doctrine Jesus had up to that 
time vainly tried to make his disciples comprehend. Now 
that this should have been so is as unintelligible as the motive 
is self-evident, which influenced the author of the third 
Gospel or his representative to give this additional colouring 
to the feature of his joint crucifixion with the two criminals. 
In the blasphemy uttered by a condemned criminal the 
ignominy of the crucified Messiah had reached its lowest point. 
In this fact naturally lay the inducement to represent him as 
gaining additional glory from this very humiUation. EspeciaUy 
was this the case with a writer who had given an especial 
colouring to the general Evangelical feature of the friendship 
of Jesus with sinners. The statement that the malefactor on 
the cross was converted and believed was completely in the 
spirit of the parable of the Prodigal Son, of the narrative of the 
Anointing by the sinful woman. Hence the third Evangelist 
adheres so far to the traditional account as to leave one of 
the two criminals maintaining his character for mockery and 
contempt, and contrasts with him the other as a repentant 
and faithful sinner favoured by Jesus. Thus he obtained a 
contrast that was, in and for itself, very effective. It has been 
surmised by Schwegler* that Luke, in his account, intended to 
typify by the two abjects the opposition between the relation 
of the Jews and the Heathen to Christianity, the obstinate 
unbelief of the one, the faith, combined with repentance 

* The Post- Apostolic age, i. 50. Comp. Baur, Critical Investigation of the 
Canonical GospeU, p. 512. YolkQUur, Religion of Jcsui, p. 332- 
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and a desire for salvation of the other. This is indeed an 
acute conjecture^ but again one of those which cannot indeed 
be forgotten^ nor^ on the other hand^ maintained and affirmed 
as a proved result. 



93. Thb Words on the Gross. 

In the answer of Jesus to the repentant criminal, we have 
already touched upon one of the words on the Cross, of 
which there are^ traditionally^ seven enumerated. That ia 
the number^ if the accounts of all the Evangelists are com- 
bined. But^ taken singly^ no one has so many. Matthew and 
Mark have each only one^ and both of them the same ; Liuke 
three, but different from these two ; John the same number, 
but again those of which none of the three former know any- 
thing. And if we could now ask each of the Evangelists 
separately, we do not know what the two first might say to 
the words on the Cross of the two others ; of the third it is 
probable, and of the fourth beyond doubt that they would 
have rejected, with a protest, the expression which the two 
first put into the month of Christ, the crucified. 

This expression is the well-known one, '* My (lod, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me V which both the Evan- 
gelists give in the original Aramaic, in order to make intel- 
ligible the confusion which they represent as having been 
connected with it (Matt, ver. 46, fi*. ; Mark, ver. 34, flF.). It 
is well known that these words are the beginning of the 
22nd Psalm, and thus on the point of view of the two first 
Evangelists it is quite what might be expected, that after a 
series of objective features mentioned in this Passion Psalm 
have been pointed out as having been fulfilled by the cruci- 
fied Jesus, the introductory verse of it which describes the 
subjective feeling of the person who speaks in it should now 
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be adopted by Jesus himself, and thus his entire suffering be 
declared to be the fulfibneut of the prophecy contained in 
the Psalm. Such appeared to the two first Evangelists to 
be the case: in them the passage put into the mouth of 
Jesus is not much more than a quotation ; but if we look to 
Jesus and the tone of feeling of which these words, if he 
spoke them, must have been the expression, it will require 
not merely in the case of the Man-6od of ecclesiastical doc- 
trine, most arbitraxy assumption to make a feeling of aban- 
donment by God conceivable in him,* but even we upon our 
purely human point of view should be afraid of derogating 
from the spiritual and moral elevation of Jesus, if even at 
this crisis of most profound suffering we were to attribute such 
a feeling to him. For by it would be implied the supposi- 
tion that he had made and now discovered a mistake in him- 
self and his work and his own conception of both, as he 
must otherwise have recognised in the very death which had 
now overtaken him personally, the true and real way to the 
triumph of his cause which he had long foreseen. Even the 
third Evangelist, with his loftier conception of Christ, was 
dissatisfied with that expression, and it was, perhaps, for 
this very reason that he heightened the description of the 
agony in Gethsemane, that every symptom of weakness 
might be at an end with that scene, and for all that followed 
only calmness and elevation remain. To the fourth Evan- 
gelist, conversely, the scene in Gethsemane was insupport- 
able : a mental perturbation, under which, however, his con- 
fidence in God was never for a moment lost, was the most 
that he felt to be conceivable for his Logos Christ, but a 
feeling of abandonment by God was absolutely excluded by 
the fundamental idea of his personality. 

That exalted state of mind which under the most extreme 
personal suffering, so far from losing the command over 

* Cozup. m J Lifo of Jesus, chticall}' discussed, ii. 429, £ 
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itself^ lias still room for sympathy with others^ and even for 
the authors of the suffering is represented by the third 
Evangelist as being realized by his Jesus even in the very 
first words which he represents him as uttering whQe^ as it 
appears^ he hung upon the cross, '^ Father, forgive them, 
they know not what they do'' (zxiii. 3, 4) ; an expression 
harmonizing not merely with the command to love enemies, 
but with that feeling of charity which embraces all, makes 
the best of every thing, and which has been described to us 
above as the fundamental feeling of Jesus ; though it must 
not be overlooked that the Evangelist did undoubtedly intend 
to exhibit in this place, as realized in Jesus what Isaiah had said 
of the Servant of Jehovah, that he, while numbered among 
the transgressors, bore the sins of many, and made inter- 
cession for the transgressors (Isaiah liii. 12). A similar 
feeling is exhibited by the second of the expressions on the 
Cross in Luke, the assurance to the believing malefactor 
that he, even before the second coming of the Messiah, 
should be with him in Paradise on that day (ver. 43). In 
the third and last, the Crucified does indeed remember 
himself, but in a form entirely opposed to the complaint of 
abandonment by God, in an expression of the most trustful 
resignation, immediately before his decease : " Father, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit'' (ver. 46). A similar 
prayer, and a similar intercession for his murderers, is put 
by Luke in the mouth of Stephen, whom he represents 
generally in a different point of view, as an image of Jesus 
(Acts vii. 59, ff.) ; but the words are taken out of Psalm xxxi. 
6, and literally according to the Greek translation. 

The fourth Evangelist takes the words which he finds in 
the third, as the last words of Jesus, and applies them as a 
formula to indicate his death, representing him as bowing 
his head, and giving up his spirit (to his Father), having first 
said " It is finished" (xix. 30). Just for the reason that 
these were supposed to be the last words of Jesus, a different 
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turn had to be given to the giving up of the ghost, from 
that in Luke ; but why should these be the last words of 
Jesus ? Even the expression on the Cross that precedes 
the last, the expression ^' I thirst,'^ is introduced by the 
fourth Evangelist with the words that Jesus uttered it 
because he knew that now all was finished, that also this 
passage in the Scripture about the thirst, and giving vinegar 
to drink, might be fulfilled in him (ver. 28, S.). Conse- 
quently it was the completion of his work, which had been 
announced indeed beforehand by Jesus in his High-Priestly 
prayer (xvii. 4), but which was now in reality at hand, on the 
one hand, and the complete fulfilment of the prophecies re- 
ferring to him, on the other, which John intended to repre- 
sent as being spoken of by the dying Jesus : perhaps, also 
in connection with the description in Luke, according to 
which Jesus, as has been already said, had declared before 
going out to the Mount of Olives, that like everything that 
had been written of him, so also must the prophecy in Isaiah 
liii. 12 be now fulfilled in him (xxii. 37). But this refer- 
ence to fulfilled Scriptures is a different thing in John to 
what it is in Matthew ; the fulfilment of the prophecies in 
Jesus is, as we see in this very passage, at the same time the 
fulfilment of his work, the solution of the problem of the 
incarnate Logos, with which his pilgrimage on earth has an 
end, and his glory begins ; in the place of his limited human 
ministry, the mission of the Paraclete comes in* 

The two expressions on the Cross in John, hitherto con- 
sidered, are connected with circumstances of which the other 
Evangelists also make mention, the third, or, in point of 
time, the first, refers to a situation of which, with exception 
of himself, no other reporter knows anything. According to 
Matthew (xxvii. 55^ ff.) and Mark (xv. 40), the crucifixion was 
viewed only by a number of women, the Gralilean companions 
of Jesus, among whom Mary Magdalene, Mary, the mother 
of James and Joses, and the mother of the sons of Zcbedee, 
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or in Mark^ Salome^ are mentioned by name ; iiho TwoIto 
they suppose not yet to have reassembled again after the 
flight which followed upon the arrest of Jesns^ thongb they 
represent Peter as venturing with doubtfol courage into the 
court of the pal^ice of the High Priest. In Luke there is no 
doubt that among " all the acquaintances'' of Jesus whom he 
represents as viewing the crucifixion, in company with the 
women, the Twelve also are comprised (xxiii. 49) : but they, 
like women, only place themselves timidly at a distance. 
On the other hand, in the fourth Gospel (xix. 25, ff.), there 
appears together with the two Marys, the Magdalene and 
the other, here called the wife of Cleophas, instead of the 
mother of the sons of Zebedee^ the mother of Jesus himself^ 
and with her the beloved disciple, whom the Evangelist 
foisted in with Peter, in the court of the High Priest, in 
order to represent him here as being the only one of the 
disciples present at the Cross of Jesus. And moreover he 
places him, and with him the women, so close to the Cross 
that the Crucified can speak a confidential word to them. 
We do not require to know the substance of what was said, 
to enable us to guess at once that this arrangement would 
agree with that cleverly laid plan which the fourth Evangelist 
follows with regard to the beloved disciple, whom he chooses 
as the patron of his work. However, the substance of the 
speech of Jesus is this, that he recommends the favourite 
disciple to his mother as her son, her, to the favourite dis- 
ciple as his mother, and ho, as the Evangelist observes, 
from that hour takes her to himself. According to the Acts 
(i. 14) the mother of Jesus, after his decease, together with 
the other women, kept with the Eleven, and the brethren of 
the Lord. It is well known that among the first, Peter, 
among the last James, was pre-eminent, and if John came in 
as a third man (Galat. ii. 9), he was still, as he appears 
mostly in the synoptic combinations of the same three names, 
only the third and not the first. Here, on the other hand. 
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he appears not merely as the first, but as the only one, and, 
by the declaration of Jesus, is brought into a perfectly ex- 
clusive relation not only to his mother, but also to himself. 
As the personage who steps into the place of Jesus with his 
mother, he is raised far above all other Apostles, Peter not 
excepted ; as the younger son, as it wore, of Mary and the 
survivor of Jesus, he is, as Baur acutely observes, the 
Brother of the Lord, and indeed, according to the whole 
character of the Gospel, the spiritual Brother, with whom 
the natural Brother, so alien to the spirit of Jesus, cannot be 
compared. Moreover, this narrative, like so many others 
apparently peculiar to the fourth Oospel, is only a modifica- 
tion of a well-known synoptic one. When, on one occasion, 
during the delivery of a lecture, the mother and the brothers 
of Jesus were announced to him, he asked '^ Who is my 
mother and who are my brothers V^ Then he pointed or 
looked at his disciples with the words, " Behold my mother 
and my brethren!'' (Matt. xii. 49; Mark iii. 84). This 
figure cannot be mistaken in the Johannine expression on the 
Cross : '* Woman, behold thy son ! and (disciple) behold thy 
mother !*' only that here, not all the disciples, but the favourite 
disciple exclusively is brought into the fraternal relation with 
Jesus. 



94. The Miracles at the Death of Jesus. 

About the sixth hour, i . e. as the Jews counted the hours 
from the dawn of day, about midday, all the synoptics repre- 
sent a darkness as coming on, and continuing until the ninth 
hour, i.e. till three o'clock in the afternoon (Matt, xxvii. 46 ; 
Mark xv. 83 ; Luke xxiii. 44, fif.). According to Mark, who 
fixes the beginning of the Crucifixion at the third hour, t. e. 
at nine o'clock in the morning, Jesus had then been hanging 
on the cross for three hours; according to Matthew and 
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Lnke also he had then been hanging for some time^ but bow 
long they do not say. 

The darkness, which is only described more definitely by 
Luke as a darkening of the Sun, cannot, at the time of the 
Easter full moon, have been a natural eclipse of the Son ; 
and indeed the addition of all the reporters to the effect that 
it extended over the whole earth, points to a miracnlona 
event. In proportion as the appearance of Jesus had been 
of importance must nature have put on mourning for him. 
Such was the taste of the age, the Sun, according to the 
then existing Roman legend, had done the same on the 
occasion of the murder of Caesar,* and before the death of 
Augustus, t The darkening of the Sun about the time of 
Caesar's murder is indeed described to us as part of the doll 
and gloomy character of the whole year,]: so that we see how 
a perfectly natural phenomenon, continuing for some time, 
and thus accidentally coinciding with that event, might be 
pressed into the service of superstition and flattery : but the 
phenomenon was soon looked upon as a real solar eclipse, § 
and moreover to have coincided to the day and hour with 
Caesar's murder, as, according to the three first Evangelists 
the darkness is said to have coincided with the hour of the 
death of Jesus. Modem theologians eulogize the fourth 
Evangelist for sparing them such a system of prodigies; 
it is, certainly, too objective for his mode of thinking and 
feeling, only we are, unfortunately, compelled to say, too 
natural ; moreover for the glorifying of the death of Jesus he 
has in his mind quite other things ; whether they are, for us, 
more edifying, is a point that will be discussed in its proper 
place. 

* Virgil, Gcorg. I. 463, ff. Grid, Metam. xv. 785, ff., rq)re8ent8 the darken- 
ing of the Sun, and other things which Virgil describes as coming after the 
murder, as preceding them in the character of prodigies. 

t Dio, cap. Ivi. 29. J Plutarch, C«8. 69. 

§ Serrius on the passage of Virgil. 
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The darkness^ then^ lasts three hours; then^ about the 
ninth hour^ Jesus^ in Matthew and Mark^ utters the lament 
about being forsaken by God^ and after the drink mixed 
with vinegar has been offered to him^ his death follows^ 
accompanied by a loud cry^ to which Luke ascribes the 
words discussed above (Matt, xxvii. 46—50; Mark xv. 
84--37 ; Luke xxiiL 46). After this Matthew, and the same 
event was also said to have been connected on the occasion 
of Caesar's death with the darkening of the Sun,* represents 
an earthquake as taking place ; but he also, in agreement 
with the two other synoptics, reports the occurrence pre- 
viously to this of an event still more far-fetched, which is, 
that the curtain of the Temple, without doubt that which 
separated the Holy of Holies from the Holy, was rent in 
twain from top to bottom (Matt, xxvii. 53 ; Mark xv. 
38; Luke xxiii. 45). A sudden bursting open of closed 
doors oflen appears in the legends of those times as a prog- 
nostication of approaching misfortune ; Caesar's murder, the 
deaths of the Emperors Claudius, Nero, Vespasian, even the 
destruction of the Temple at Jerusalem are said to have been 
announced in this way.f Calpumia, the night before the 
murder of her husband, saw in a dream the gable of the 
house fall down : so the Hebrew Gospel had a similar feature 
on the occurrence of the death of Jesus, representing not 
that the curtain of the Temple was rent, but that the roof of 
it fell in.t The Recognitions of Clement § give to the rend- 
ing of the curtain the meaning of a lament at the approach- 
ing destruction of the Temple ; but the fact that it is only 
the curtain on which the prodigy is displayed appears to 
point in a different direction. The Apostle Paul, alluding 

* Virgil, as qnoM, v. 475 } Ovid, as quoted, t. 798. 

t Saeton. Jul. 81. Nero, 46. Vespas. 23. Dio Cass. Ix. 35. Tacit 
Histor. y. 13. 

I Hicron. £p. 120, ad. Hedib. S I* ^1* 
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to the coyer wliich Moses put oyer Ids fooe^ declares that 
through Christ a yeil is taken away which so long as the Old 
Testament system lasted was spread oyer heayenly things 
(2 Cor. iii. 13 — 18) ; and the Epistle to the Hebrews con- 
nects a similar thought with the curtain of the Temple. 
Under the Mosaic system of Religion the Priests had access 
only into the Holy Place^ and the High Priest alone^ once a 
year^ into the Holy of Holies^ with the expiatory sacrifice of 
the blood of beasts^ Christy it was said^ had once for all by 
means of his own blood entered into the space within the 
curtain^ into the Holy of HoUes in the Heayens^ and in 
doing so had become the forerunner of Christians and had 
opened for them also the entrauce to it (yi. 19^ ff.^ ix. 1—] 2, 
X. 19^ ff.). In this representation of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews the existence of our Eyangelical narratiye is mani- 
festly not assumed, for if the author of the former had known 
anything of a rending of the curtain of the Temple he would 
not haye omitted to make use of this circumstance so closely 
connected with his line of thought. We could not indeed 
maintain, conyorsely, that the EyangeUcal narratiye was 
deriyed from the description in the Epistle to the Hebrews ; 
but if we take this last in conjunction with the expression of 
the Apostle Paul, we see a group of thoughts and images 
current in that most ancient Christianity which arose out of 
Judaism, and which, after this had been used long enough 
as mere comparison must at last have settled down naturally 
into a narratiye like that which we haye before us. 

With all these miraculous events ; Darkness, Earthquake, 
Eending of the Curtain, our first Evangelist's appetite for 
miracles was not yet satisfied. With the Earthquake, pecuUar 
to himself alone, he connects the splitting of the rocks (vcr. 
51) ; as the tempest in which Jehovah had once passed before 
Elijah on Mount Horcb, had rent mountains and shattered 
rocks (1 Kings xix. 11). But on this occasion, the splitting 
of the rocks is only a means adapted to produce the next 
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feature with which the EvaDgeliat is properly concerned, 
which is that oa the decease of Jesus the graves also opened, 
that out of them there came forthwith many bodies of SaJBta 
that had fallen asleep, resuscitated, who after the Besurrec- 
tiou of Jesus came into the Holy City and appeared to many 
(ver. 52, S.). It has already been mentioned above, that the 
accounts of raising the dead in our Gospels are nothing but 
pledges given to itself by the faith of the Christendom of 
the earliest period, that Jesus, not having performed in hia 
lifetime the Messianic raising of the dead, will ao much the 
more certainly perform it on hia second coming. Attention 
was also drawn to the disproportion between tho guarantee 
and that for which it was to be the guarantee — a dispropor- 
tion consisting in the fact that the dead raised by Jesns during 
his life on earth had retamed only to earthly life, to die a 
second time, while under the Messianic Besorrection the 
dead wore to bo raised in glorified bodies to immortal life ; 
added to which was the small number of those isolated 
Evangelical cases of Besorrection which was quite incommen- 
surate with tho number of those for whom they were to 
answer. To compensate for this double deficiency, a case 
was desirable in which a larger nomber of dead, and these 
not men liable to die a second time, but as risen saints, 
should have come forth out of their graves. Moreover, the 
idea of such a Bosurrection was involved in the expectations 
of tho Jews and early Christians ; it was supposed that at the 
coming of the Messiah, a selection only, in the first instanoe, 
of the most pious Israelites was to rise in order to participate, 
with him, in tho joys of the kingdom of the millenm'um; 
and then, and not until this period had elapsed, the remiuning 
mosses. Good and Bad, to undergo a searching trial.* The 
Christian theory, indeed, as we find it in the Revelation of 
John {xx. 4, fi".), transplanted the Beaurrection of the pious 
also to tho time of Christ's second coming, but it was always 
• OInircr, the Centoiy of Salvatkni, ii. STC, S. 
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nsefiil for the Btrengthening of the faith if a eamplo of this 
resQirection had been given daring his first presence upon 
earth. If it was asked at what moment of it, the choice might 
waver between the moment of his death and that of his 
reBurrection, for, though his victory over death and tfao 
grave had not yet come to light in the latter, still it was only 
by his yielding to death that it had been made poasible, and 
thus Matthew divides as it were, the occnrrenco between the 
two. The opening of the graves, and the Resurrection <^ 
the Saints that slept, takes place at the moment of the Death 
of Jesns, when the earthquake and the splitting ofthe rocks in 
consequence furnished a point of connection ; bat their 
coming forUi, and their appearance in Jerusalem, does not 
take place until Jesus also had arisen, who was always to bo 
considered the first-born of the dead {Col. i. 18 ; Revel i. 6), 
the first-fruits of them that slept (1 Cor. xv. 20). 

In conclusion, the imagination of tho early Christians 
represents the effects produced upon the bystimders by 
all these prodigies with which it surronudcd tho death of 
Jesus, to have been exactly that which it endeavoured itself 
to express. Of those bystanders, tho least prejudiced must 
have been tho executioners themselves, the Roman soldiers 
with their Captain, who, as heathens, were certainly not 
prejudiced beforehand in favour of Jesus, nor, as Jews, 
against him, and according to Matthew (ver. 5 1} they doclarcd 
the impression made upon them by the earthquake and tlio 
other extraordinary circumstances in words to the cff'L-ct that 
ho whom those events concerned was truly the Sou of God. 
In Luko (xxiii. 47), where there is no earthquake mentioned, 
and only at tho last the departure \\-ith aloud-spoken prayer, 
tho emotion of the Captaiu (the soldiers are not meutiouod 
hero or in Mark) appears to be produced only by this edify, 
ing end, and his words only declare that this, certainly, was 
a righteous man. Mark {xv. 39), instead of the prayer 
aloud has only a loud cry, and us, ou the other hand, in 
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giving* the words of the Captain, he follows, not Luko but 
Matthew, hia statemont seems a strange one, that when the 
Captain saw that Jesns departed with such a cry, he declared 
bitnaelf oonrinced that this man was the Son of God. 
Whether from this we are to understand the meaning of the 
second Evangelist to have been, as has been snrmised, that 
as evil spirits ordinarily went ont with cries, so here the cry 
indicated the departure of the divine Spirit of the Messiah 
from his body, or whether he considerod this cry which so 
struck the Captain, when taken in connection with tho early 
approach of death, at which he represents Pilate also as being 
surprised, as a sign that Jesus quitted life spontaneously, 
boforo death came in the course of nature — this is a point 
which can scarcely be decided. Of the prodigies which 
Matthew represents as ensuing on the death of Jesus, Luko 
(with Mark) omits all with the exception of the darkness and 
the rending of the curtain. Bat he contrives to give a more 
perfect idea of the impreBsion which was made upon the by- 
standers, by representing not only indeed the Koman officer, 
tho heathen, as " givinghononr to God" by an unextortcd 
testimony in favour of Jesus, hut the Jewish multitudes as 
conscience- stricken, and beating their breasts, and conse- 
quently as returning homo not without repentance and self- 
condemnation. 



05. Tue Sfeab-Stab ih the Side os Jesus. 
Of all thcso events, either objective or subjective, the fourth 
Evangelist, as has been already remarked, has nothing what- 
ever. Thcyappcarcdtohim, not so much unimportant, as of au 
external, exoteric character, in comparison with what he had 
to tell {xix. 31 — 37). Perhaps alao he was here following im- 
nicdiati'ly in tho tracks of Mark, Mark says (xv. 42 45), 
that when on tho evening of the day of execution, Joseph of 
2 c 2 
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ArimBthea begged Pilate to {pre him the body of Josns (of 
which bereitfter), the Procurator expresaed Borpriso at his 
being ah-eady dead, and did not grant the prayer until ths 
officer had assured him that death had, in fact, taken plaoe 
some time since. Now it is indeed posaible, aa has been saidj 
that Mark only thus intended to draw attention to the &cfe 
that the death of Jeans had oocorred not in s natural bat in 
a supematoral manner, bnt the circumstance in qaestion 
might also be understood as an attempt to prove the reality 
of the death of Jesus, and for this the assertion of the officer 
might be considered as insufficient. If Pilate had reason to 
doubt whether the death of Jesus had reaUy taken plaoe in a 
natural manner, at the time when they thought of taking 
him down from the cross, he would, as might be supposed, 
take care to reduce the death to a certainty, or at all eventa to 
authenticate it. 

That with this object something more was done with Jesns 
than what was implied by the mere omciiixioD, would also 
appear probable to our Evangelist from another point of 
view. John, as the author of tbo Revelation, had said, (i. 7) 
that when Christ comes hereafter with the clouds every eyo 
shall SCO him, oven those who have pierced him, and all 
kindreds of the earth shall wail because of him. Here tho 
passage in Zochari ah (xii. 10) is applied to Jcausimd his cmci- 
fixion. In this pass^ige in tho prophet, iudeed, he that was 
pierced was Jehovah, consequently tho stjibbing or piercing 
was uuderatood merely figuratively, of mental mortification ; 
but the Apocalyptic writer elsewhere also transfers names and 
attributes of Jehovah to Christ, and what was here said of 
Jehovah appeared to be much more applicable to the suffer- 
ing Messiah. Tho piercing, accordingly, referred by the 
author of the Revelation to Jesus, there being no hint of a 
stab in tho side in his work any nioro than in tho synoptics, 
was understood by that writer of tho piercing of his hands, 
and perhaps nki> of his feet, with iKiila at the crucifixion. 
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Bttt not only the Hebrew word in Zechariah, but also tho 
Greek word used in the Revelation, might seem to imply 
more than this. In fact it generally meant piercing with a 
sword or a spear. If such a word was used in the prophecy, 
another reader who took prophecies literally (and that the 
author of the fourth Gospel did so we know from the account 
of the division of the clothes), might suppose that according 
to this Jesus might have been piered not merely with nails in 
tho extremities, but that his body also must have been pierced 
with a spear or a sword. Supposing him, then, to have been 
thus further pierced, this must have been done when he. was 
already dead, and then, it was supposed, the only object 
could have been, to make his death at all events certain. 

But were such special arrangements necessary for this 
purpose? Why was Jesus not left with his two fellow 
criminals simply to hang upon the cross till all were dead ? 
According to the synoptics this was the case with Jesus : 
and he could, accordingly, be at once taken down : whether 
the two criminals also were dead when they were examined 
and taken down likewise, is not said, inasmuch as it had 
nothing to do with the point in question. According to 
Mark, death took place remarkably early in the case of Jesus ; 
it was not very probable that it was so with the two others. 
Consequently the fourth Evangelist represents them ex- 
pressly as still living. But why were not they at all events 
simply left hanging longer on the cross, till the next day, 
or even the day after ? This was against the law of Moses, 
which ordained that bodies of persons crucified should be 
taken down before sunset (5 Mos. xxi. 23 ; comp. Josh. x. 
(27), and wo may assume that this ordinance was respected 
in time of peace even by tho Romans. Add to this, on the 
present occasion, that the following day was tho Sabbath, 
and moreover, according to the Johannine reckoning, a par- 
ticularly solemn Sabbath, that is the first, not (as in the 
synoptics) the second day of the Passover. Now if tho two 
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crimin&la were etill alive towards evening an opportunity 
waa given for hastening their doath by the appllcatioii of 
some special process. If a iatal stab with a spear was 
selected for this purpose, and the measure extended for tho 
sake of certainty to Jesos, who was already in appearanco 
dead, then there resulted on the one hand, the wound 
prophesied by Zechariah, and on the other all the certainty 
that could be desired, that if Jesus waa not already dead this 
wound had killed him outright^ 

But with the body of Jesus not merely, as it was supposed, 
must something have been done, but also something have 
been omitted, namely, tho breaking of the legs. He was 
not only he whom they pierced, but also the Lamb of God, 
especially the Paschal Lamb sacrificed in his death, and of 
this Lamb it was said in the law, " Not a bono of him shall 
bo broken" (2 Mos. xii. 46). This indeed, according to the 
synoptics also, was not done to Jesus ; but why was it then 
so expressly siud that it was not to be dono to tho Paschal 
Lamb, and consequently also not to Jesos, if it might not 
have been very easily done to him, and was only not really 
done in consequence of a particular arrangement F Such a 
danger threatened him when the bones of his fellow sufferers 
were broken, and as they were still alive, and it was neces- 
sary to do something with them in order to render possible 
the taking down of the bodies before evening, this might 
properly have been the breaking of their logs with cluba, not 
indeed in immediate connection with the crucifixion, but 
because it was customary among the Homans as a punish- 
ment for slaves, and was followed by death from mortification, 
if not immediately at all events with certainty. Tho Evan- 
gelist rests the fact of Jesus being spared this process upon 
tho ground that the soldiers commissioned to perform it 
found the victim, who waa on the cross and who had died in 
consequence of the crucifixion, already dead. If indeed 
their eyesight did not satisfy them, and if they coDsidered 
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Jesas to bo liko tlio two others, at all events probably still 
alive, it is not clear why they did not, as they were now on 
the spot, extend the breaking of the legs to him as well* 
Meanwhile, as they certainly found him in a diflTerent condi- 
tion from the others, and the breaking of the legs was not 
completed with a single blow, liko the stabbing with the 
spear, a tolerable reason was thus found for a change of pro- 
ceeding, and at the same time what was dogmatically desir- 
able, namely,* the spear stab instead of the leg breaking, was 
also historically introduced. 

Now, therefore, ono of the soldiers pierced Jesus in the 
side as he hung there apparently dead, and what was the 
result ? There came out blood and water. That, indeed, as 
every expert will tell us, can in no case have come out ; for 
if the blood was still flowing in the body of Jesus, either 
from death not having yet taken place, or only a short time 
before, nothing but blood would have come ; if it had ceased 
flowing, nothing whatever would have come ; and even tho 
water from the pericardium, supposing this to have been 
touched by the spear, and its fluid had not, as might have 
been expected, exuded into the cavity of the chest, it must 
in tho first case have mixed undistinguishably with the blood, 
and, in the other, have appeared without any blood at alL 
But the Evangelist assures us that he himself saw the blood and 
water gush out (ver. 35). He does not, indeed, say so directly, 
but only that he who saw it bare record, and that his record 
is true, and he knoweth that he saith true. By this Hs the 
Evangelist understands the beloved disciple, the only one of 
all of them whom he places at the foot of the cross ; this 
disciple, as the author of the Bevelation, had testified (i. 7) 
that Jesus was pierced; and as he, according to his own 
declaration (Bev. i. 2), had only testified what he had seen 
(by which the author indeed meant his own prophetic visions), 
the Evangelist concluded that he must also himself have seen 
the wound with the spear and its consequences. Now the 
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Evangelist^ as has been explained above^^ considOTod himself 
as spiritiially identical witii the beloved disciple and author 
of the Bevelation ; what the latter had seen with the eyes of 
the body he had seen with the eyes of the spirit ; or rather 
what he himself thought he knew in the spirit he assumed 
the Apostle must have seen in the body ?t '^ They shall look 
upon him whom they pierced^'' said the prophecy^ and the 
prophecy must have been fulfilled. Him whom they have 
pierced they shall behold^ t . e. they shall see that he was not 
a mere man but the incarnate Word ; and they shall see it, 
plainly by the result of the spear- wound, by that which wiU 
gush out from tiiat wound. Had only blood flowed ont^ 
then he that was pierced would have appeared to be only a 
mere man; something must have flowed out at the same 
time, and what else can this have been but that which the 
death of Jesus was to bring to his followers, namely, the 
Spirit under a visible sign. But the visible sign of the 
Spirit is water. Man must be bom of water and the Spirit, 
if he is to come into the kingdom of God (John iii. 5) ; 
Jesus had given an assurance that if a man believed in him, 
streams of living water should flow out of his body, and, 
according to the explanation of the Evangelist, he had said 
this of the Holy Spirit, which those who believed in him 
should receive, but not until he had himself been glorified 
(vii. 88, fi".). It was, therefore, the pouring out of the Spirit, 
the communication of the new religious Ufe, of which the 
death of Jesus was the condition, that the Evangelist spiri- 
tually beheld in the blood and water that gushed out of the 
wound in the side of Jesus, Whether ho looked upon the 
gushing out of water and blood as at the same time a proof 
of death, or the spear-wound of itself appeared to him suflS- 
oiently so, in either case this side of the question was sub- 
ordinate to its symbolical significancy. And accustomed as 

♦ VoL L p. 144, 149, fl*. 

t Compare, for what follows, Baar, Critical Investigations, p. 215, fil 
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ho is to seo one thing in another^ the idea in different 
reflexes^ it is very possible that in speaking of the water 
and the blood, he, like the author of the first Epistle of John 
(v. 6), and the ancient Apollinaris, was thinking also of the 
two Christian mysteries. Baptism and the Last Supper ; and 
again, in the case of the latter, of what was common in his 
time, the mixing of the sacramental wine with water. 

If there is any passage in which the peculiarity of the 
fourth Evangelist shows itself to the utmost, it is this. It is 
impossible not to see his eagerness for the Inward and the 
Spiritual, but this goes hand in hand with a propensity for 
what is most objective, most material in form ; his profundity 
excites our admiration, but his language is sometimes that 
of fond conceit. When the three first Evangelists, at the 
death of the Messiah, represent the sun as being darkened, 
the graves as opening, the curtain in the Temple as being 
rent, we see in all this fables indeed, but still such as claim 
our attention, and place us in the state of mind in which 
they originated : but when, on the other hand, the fourth 
Evangelist considers all this as not worth telling in com- 
parison with what ho imagines, that blood and water flowed 
out of the wound in the side of Christy when this is his first 
and principal thought at the death of Jesus, when he sees in 
it the most profound mystery of Christianity, in corroboration 
of which he appeals to Moses and the Prophets, to eye- 
testimony and the truth of this eye-witnoss-r-we have so 
little sympathy with such a mode of viewing things^ it seems 
to us so extravagant, that we have a difficulty in even com- 
prehending it. 

The Johannine narrative of the spear- wound which was 
inflicted on Jesus on the cross betrays itself also to be an 
unhistorical interpolation by the fact that in the synoptic 
Gospels it is, in the first place, not implied, and in the second^ 
to a certain extent, absolutely excluded. In none of them 
does Jesus, afler his Resurrection, as he does in the fourth 
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Gospel, show tho wound in his side to the disciples. But we 
cannot rest much upon this, because it is only in Luke that 
the showing of the hands and the feet, and that without any 
definite reference to the marks of the wounds, is spoken of. 
But it is clear tKat in Mark the description of the course of 
events after the decease of Jesus implies that the body of 
Jesus continued hanging quietly on the cross until in the 
evening it was given up to Joseph in compliance with hia 
prayer. Here it might occur to any one that omission is 
not exclusion. But the case is represented dififerently in Luke 
and Mark. According to John, Pilate, at the request of the 
Jews, had given orders to break the bones of the crucified 
men, and to take them down. If, therefore, Joseph camo 
afterwards, he must have found the body of Jesus taken down 
already. According to Luke (ver. 53) and Mark (ver. 46), 
on tho other hand, Joseph himself took tho body down fjpom tho 
cross. It is clear, therefore, that these Evangelists do not 
assume any order to have been given by Pilate, or any taking 
down from the cross by the soldiers. But that Pilate, as 
Mark tells us, when Joseph made his request to him, should 
have expressed surprise at tho death of Jesus having occurred 
so soon, and have seen in this circumstance a ground for 
hesitating to grant his request immediately, would be per- 
fectly impossible if he had already given orders for the break- 
ing of the bones with a view to the taking down from tho 
cross. 

But what is most extraordinary is that the fourth Evange- 
list's own narrative does, one might say, exclude the account 
of the breaking of the bones.* He himself, after having- 
mentioned it, continues as if he had not mentioned it. That 

* De Wettc draws attention to this in his Manual of Exegesis, in speaking 
of the passage (fourth edition), p. 282, ff. It is only from partiality for John 
that Dc Wettc satisfies himself with the explanation that the dpy and iipg, ver. 
38, mean simply the carrying away of the body, having meant, in ver. 31, the 
taking down from the cross. 
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is, he continues as the synoptics continue immediately after 
the account of the death of Jesus : that then Joseph of Ari- 
mathea begged Pilate to be allowed to take down the body 
of Jesus, that Pilate granted his request, and that Joseph 
took the body. Consequently he speaks as if Pilate had not 
already ordered the taking down of the bodies of the crucified 
men ; he fells into this diflSculty because, after making his 
intcrpohition, he again adheres to the synoptic narrative, but, 
by falling into it he shows that this portion of his history is 
nothing but his own interpolation. 



96. Burial of Jesus. 



It was naturally of great importance to the earliest Chris*- 
tian consciousness that the honour of burial should have been 
paid to the body of Jesus. Even Paul mentions it as a tra- 
dition that Jesus was buried (1 Cor. xv. 4) ; but, in saying 
this, ho oi>ly wishes, as a preparation for what is said immo* 
diately afterwards of his resurrection, to establish that the 
body of Jesus went under the earth. In itself this might 
have been done only in the maimer which was usual among 
the Jews in the case of persons executed, by his being taken 
down from the cross and covered over with soil in the burial 
place of other criminals. The Bomans, however, as was re- 
marked above, if the relatives announced themselves as 
coming to apply for the body of a person who had been exe- 
cuted, were accustomed to give it up to them for burial. And 
according to the Evangelists such a person did really 
announce himself to Pilate, in a rich man of Arimathea, by 
name Joseph, who belonged to Jesus as a disciple (Matt, xxvii. 
57, ff. ; Mark xv. 42, S. ; Luke xxiii. 50, S. ; John xix. 

38, flf.)- 

A rich man — those are the first words of the most ancient 
reporter, Matthew ; he only adds incidentally that the rich 
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man was also a disciple of Jesns. Luke and Mark forget 
the rich man in the honourable councillor^ and whatever else 
they make of Joseph : while John seizes on the discipleship, 
and in his favourite style makes it a secret one^ firom fear of 
the Jews* But in other cases wealthy in a good sense, is not 
of so much importance to the Evangelists : why does the first 
reporter so industriously put it forward here ? The rich man 
had a tomb which he had had hewn for himself in the rock^ 
and in which he now laid the dead Messiah. But it was in 
his death that the Messiah was brought into connection with 
the rich in Isaiah. With the rich indeed in a bad sense, as 
it would appear, when it is said (liii. 9) : '' He made his grave 
indeed with the wicked, and with the rich in his death/' in 
which words, the rich being taken as synonymous with the 
wicked, a prophecy of a dishonourable burial might bo 
proved. But the association with the wicked, the being 
numbered with the transgressors was considered to have been 
already fulfilled in Jesus by his apprehension and crucifixion 
(Luke xsdii. 37 ; Mark xv. 28) : thus the rich remained for 
his burial, he must have been laid in the tomb of a rich man, 
and this rich man not a godless but a god-fearing man, who, 
believing in the Messiah, gave up his tomb to the murdered 
Christ. 

The tomb of the rich man must have qprresponded to his 
wealth on the one hand, to its lofty purpose on the other. A 
man in high position is addressed thus in Isaiah (xxii. 16) z"^ 
"What hast thou here, and whom hast thou here, that 
thou hast hewed thee out a sepulchre here, as he that 
heweth him out a sepulchre on high, and that graveth an 
habitation for himself in a rock ?" This indeed was said 
rebukingly to a proud-minded man; but of the righteous man 
also it was said in the same Isaiah (xxxiii. 16), that he shall 
dwell on high in munitions of rocks, or, according to the 
Greek translation, in caves of rocks; then, consequently, 

* Reference is made to this pw^sagc by Volkmar, Religion of Jesus, p. 257 
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oven a God-fearing rich man nught have hewn for himself a 
tomb in a rock^ and the question as to whom he has here that 
ho does this^ might be answered by a reference to the body of 
the Messiah^ for whom he was there preparmg a resting- 
place. Bat in order to correspond to its lofty purpose^ the 
tomb must be a new one, not as yet polluted by any corpse^ 
as it was not considered right that any man should have pre- 
viously ridden on the ass which the Messiah used on his 
entrance into the Capital, In the two other synoptics both 
the '^ wealth'^ of the man^ mentioned in the passage in the 
Prophet^ as well as his relation with regard to the tomb^ 
namely that he himself had had it hewn for him in the rock, 
is omitted, still their meaning undoubtedly is that it was his 
property; and in John the connection is completely broken, 
and the new tomb in which Jesus is to be laid is selected not 
because it belonged to Joseph, but because it was near to the 
place of execution, and a burying place close at hand was 
desirable on account of the near approach of the festal 
Sabbath. Thus this feature serves the purpose of the fourth 
Evangelist, enabling him, as it does, to make still more 
palpable the pressure of time on that evening of the burial, 
which furnishes him with a reason for what is so important to 
him, the breaking of the bones in reference to the wound 
with the spear. 

According to the three fii'st Evangelists, after Joseph had 
taken the body of Jesus down from the cross, and before he 
laid it in the tomb in the rock, he rolled it in a linen cloth. 
Matthew adds that the linen cloth was clean, meaning probably 
that it had not been used before. In Matthew's account this 
is all ; ho knows nothing of anything further being done or 
intended to be done. No embalming was, to his mind, re- 
quired, because, a few days before, at the supper at Bothauyj 
Jesus had been embalmed by the woman with the costly 
spikenard, with a view, according to Jesus' own explanation, 
to his burial. This account is likewise in Mark and John; 
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Lnkc^ as we have secn^ gives it in a very difiTerent form, and 
so entirely without reference, either of time or otherwise, to 
the passion and death of Jesus, that he might at first feel 
sensibly the want of embalming on the occasion of the burial 
of Jesus. But as the more ancient tradition, as it is found in 
Matthew, contained nothing of the kind, Luke also repre- 
sents it not as having been really done, but only prepared on 
the Friday evening by the women. They, he says, buy the 
necessary spices, but defer the embalming itself until after 
the Sabbath, that is until the Sunday morning (Luke xxiii. 
56, xxiv. 1). Though Mark, like Matthew, has the prelimi- 
nary anointing shortly before the Passion, still that which was 
subsequently intended, as he found it in Luke, is welcome to 
him ; only he thinks it more simple to defer the purchase of 
the spices until after the Sabbath has elapsed ; as this ended 
before six o^clock on the Saturday evening, the women did 
not consider it necessary to trouble themselves with the pur- 
chase so soon as the Friday evening before six o'clock, 
especially as time pressed, but it was time enough to do this 
on Saturday, and so to proceed with the embalming early on 
the following morning (xvi. 1). But as, when the women 
came to the grave on Sunday morning, Jesus had already 
risen, the materials for embalming the body were no longer 
of any use, but as in Matthew, so also in Mark and Luke, it 
ended in his not participating in this honour. This was con- 
sidered by the fourth Evangelist as intolerable, he therefore 
changes the mere intention to embalm, spoken of by his two 
predecessors, into one actually performed, and represents tho 
body of Jesus as being wrapped, not merely in a linen cloth, 
like Matthew, but in linen clothes with the spices (xix. 40). 
But, to his mind, the women were physically unable to convey 
these spices. How could they carry the hundred-weight of 
myrrh and aloes, which the Evangelist considered necessary 
for the embalming of tho Son of God ? For this purpose a 
man was required who was also at hand in Joseph, or at all 
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events in his servants. But Joseph had already performed 
his part in begging for, and taking down from the cross, the 
body of Jesus, and the fom'th Evangelist had still another 
personage in reserve, of whom Joseph reminded him, like- 
wise an eminent, though secret, disciple of the Lord, Nico- 
demus. It appeared to the writer to be quite appropriate 
to represent, as coming forward here for the third and 
last time, this man who had already twice appeared in his 
narrative in important situations. 

All the Evangelists agree in stating that the sepulchre in 
the rock, in which the body of Jesus was laid, was closed 
with a stone rolled to the entrance. According to Matthew 
it was a large stone ; in Mark, the women going out tako 
counsel, as to who will roll away the stone for them from the 
mouth of the sepulchre ; consequently they assume> it as a 
difficult thing to do. While, however, the other Evangelists 
are satisfied with this closure, Matthew represents the stone 
as being in addition sealed by the High Priests, and the 
sepulchre as being guarded by a watch stationed there by 
Pilate at their request (xxvii. 62 — 66). 

For when, in the earliest times of Christendom, the preach- 
ing about the resurrection of Jesus had taken the form that 
his sepulchre was found empty on the second morning after 
his burial, it was met by the unbelieving Jews with the 
allegation that it was found in this condition, not because its 
inmate had come out of it restored to life, but because his 
corpse had been stolen out of it by liis disciples. This Jewish 
legend in opposition to the Christian, gave rise to a second 
Christian legend in opposition to the Jewish. If the Chris- 
tian solution was to satisfy the problem it must, on the one 
hand, make the stealing of the body impossible, and on the 
other, account for the denial of the Resurrection on the part 
of the Jews. The stealing away of the body was impossible 
if the sepulchre was watched. Consequently the lligh 
IVicsts and Pharisees must go to the lloman Pi^ocurator and 
bog him to secure the Sepulchi-e. But what in the world coul J 
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move tihein to make snch a reqnost? What could tlio Bepnl- 
chre signify to them, so long as thej knew that he who had 
been laid in it was dead T The; remember, tiiey say, that 
that cracified deceiver did^ in his life-time, predict his resur- 
rection after three daja ; they do not believe in a falfilment 
of this prediction, bat they are a&aid lest his disciples should 
steal the body, and in connection with the prophecy give out 
that he baa arisen. So the High Priests most have remem- 
bered speeches of Jesus of which his disciples, at the time of 
his death, can have known nothing whatever (else how coold 
they have been so despairing?) ; they must have foreseen the 
rising op of the &ith in tiie resurrection of Jeans, which is 
absolutely inconceivable : the Christian legend attributed to 
them the Christian beUef of later times, only in the form of 
unbelief. 

Pilato immediately grants them tho wat^h and orders them 
in addition to guard tho grave as well as they can. He is 
right in doing so ; a watch may be bribed, hocossed, and, 
what they onght to protect, be carried off. So, they seal tbo 
stone that closes the mouth of the sepulchre, as formerly 
Darins had sealed the stone at the mouth of the lions* den, 
into which he caused Daniel to bo thrown to prove whether 
hia God would save him from the Uons {Dan. vi. 18). Were 
they not, then, antitypes of Christ in the sepulchre, on tho 
one hand, Jonas in the belly of tho whale, on the other, 
Daniel in the bona' den ? 

Thus did tho Christian legend establish the impossibility 
of the stealing of the body, alleged against tho Chriatiaiis, 
by that of the Jews ; but, under the circumstances, how coold 
this Jewish legend originate ? It was a matter of course for 
tho Christian legend to assort that when the resurrection of 
Jeans occurred, an angel descended from Heaven, and, 
shining like lightning, rolled away the stone from tho 
sepulchre with a violent earthquake, that seala and watches 
availed uothing, and that tho latter in particular feU dowa 
like dead muu (Matt, xxviii. i). Aud according to HxbA 
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legend^ the watch reported the fact truly to the High Priests 
(ver. 11). The real High Priests and Elders would have 
considered such a report to be false^ and have insisted upon 
an investigation^ which must have elucidated the truth that 
the watchmen had slept, or had allowed themselves to be 
bribed^ and the body to be stolen. The High Priests and 
Elders of the Christian legend^ on the contrary^ look upon 
the report of the miraculous Besurrection of Jesus as true^ 
and give them money to declare that to be false which the 
real dig^taries must have considered the truths which the 
watchmen had motives for concealing, and they t(fr elucidating 
by an investigation. The fact is^ therefore, as stated above : 
the Christian legend attributes to the Jewish authorities the 
Christian belief, leaving them at the same time, as enemies 
of Christ, their unbelief, t. e. they believe in silence that Jesus 
returned miraculously to life, but still they would not re- 
cognise him as the Messiah, but persevere in their opposi- 
tion to his cause. Thus the origin of the Jewish legend was 
indeed explained, but awkwardly enough, and only for the 
Christians who, starting from the same assumptions, did not 
notice the contradictions involved in the attempt at ex- 
planation. 

But the legend is, undoubtedly, very old, and the fact that 
Matthew alone has it, does not prove that he is more fabulous 
or later than the others, but, on the contrary, that he lived 
nearer to the country and to the period of the origin of this 
legend, which for his successors, writing later, and not in 
Palestine, had no longer the same interest. Still, as it had 
already existed, they might perhaps have adopted it, had it 
not stood in the way of another circumstance which was 
more important to them. This circumstance was the in- 
tention of the women to embalm the body of Jesua after the 
Sabbath had elapsed. If the sepulchre was sealed by 
authority, and watched by Roman soldiers, and the women 
knew of it, as aU Jerusalem, especially all the nearest con- 
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nections of Jesas nmst liare known of a measore so remerk- 
ableand so publicly t&keD,they could not hope to get there with 
their spices ; but aa they must have hoped to do this, in order 
to be able seriously to undertime the Anointing, that obstacle 
must not stand in their way. If for these reasons the two 
middle Evangelists omitted the episode of the watching and 
sealing of the tomb of Jesus, still, with the fourth Evangelist 
it did not stand in the way of the embidming, which they 
had undertaken on the Friday evening, but, together with 
the motives for it, the legend was too far removed from the 
whole point Of view of that Evangelist for him to adopt it 
^ain. 



FIFTH GROUP OF MYTHS. 

BESURKECTION AND ASCENSION OF JESUS. 
97. HlSTOKT 01' THE RbSOKEEOTION. 

Wk have already in the first Book been obliged to treat at 
length of the Resurrection of Jeans, in consideration of its 
historical importance, as without faith in it a Christian 
Church could scarcely have been formed. We endeavoured 
to answer the question as to the reahty that lies at the bottom 
of the tradition, i.e. how the belief in the fact can have 
arisen among the disciples of Jesus. We did this partly by 
following the indications of the New Testament writings, 
partly by examining the analogy presented by similar 
phenomena in the mental Ufe of men. In doing this, wo 
have already discussed many individual points in the Evan- 
gelical accounts, as well as the summary statements of the 
Apostle Paul ; it only remains to realize the gradual growth 
of the myth under this head, t. e. to show how the accounts 
of the appearances of the risen Jesus form a series which is 
ontinnally progressing from the visionary to the palpable. 
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from the subjective to the objective. For this purpose we 
must take one by one the narrative portions into which the 
Evangelists divide the history of the Resurrection. In doing 
this, we will begin with the journey to the grave on Sunday 
morning, though this narrative (Matt, xxviii. 1 — 10 ; Mark 
xvi. 1 — 11 ; Luke xxiv. 1 — 12 ; John xx. 1 — 18) cannot have 
been formed until after single appearances of the resuscitated 
Jesus had been described, and it is for these also that we 
would now find a starting point. 

According to Matthew, then, that journey to the sepulchre 
is performed by the two Marys, her of Magdala and the 
other who is described by Mark as the mother of James and 
Joses. Matthew describes, not merely as the other Evangelists 
do, what happened to the women at the sepulchre, but he 
also informs us of what had taken place before they came 
there ; how, that is to say, an angel, shining like lightning, 
had descended from Heaven, rolled the stone from the 
sepulchre, and how the terror of the guards laid them for 
dead upon the ground. It is this very point, that of the 
watch, of whom Matthew alone makes mention, which sup- 
plies the motive for his thus depicturing the action of the 
angel : he wished to show how the watchmen were set aside, 
the other Evangelists had no occasion to do this, as they 
omit the watch altogether. When the women came to the 
grave, they see the angel sitting upon the atone that had 
been rolled away, this angel gives them the account of the 
resurreotion of Jesus, shows them the now empty place 
where he had lain, directs them to communicate this message 
to the disciples, with the intimation that they are to go to 
Qalilee, where they will see him. Then, Jesus himself 
having met them on the way back to the city, and repeated this 
commission, they (as must be supplied from what precedes 
and follows) execute their commission, and the Eleven, 
though all doubt in their minds is not satisfied, enter upon 
their journey to Gblilee. 

2 D 2 
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In Lake, apart from some unimportaDt variations, as for 
instance two angels witMn the sepulchre instead of one oat- 
side, the chief discrepancy between Ma description and tha,t 
of Matthew lies in this, that the disciples have not to be sent 
to Galilee becaose Luke places the appearance of Jeans, 
when risen, altogether is Jemsalem and the noighboarhood. 
Bat in order not entirely to omit the mention of Galilee irom 
the well-known words of the angel, the women are reminded 
how Jesos, " while still in Galilee," prophesied to them bis 
death and his resnrrection. Bat Lake abstains from adopt- 
ing ont of Matthew the premature appearance of Jesns 
himself to the women on their retnm home ; he had to avoid 
the instractions to them to go to Graliles, and at the same 
time he wished to give the factors in a more simple form, how 
that the risen Jesus is first announced by the angels to the 
women, by them to the disciples, and then, and not before, 
comes upon the scene in his own person. Hence it is that, 
on the women communicating to the disciples the message 
of the angels, he lays so much stress upon the unbelief of the 
former, an unbelief which is not to be removed until the 
appearance of Jesos himself and the infallible proofs given 
by him of bis actual resurrection. In Luke the message of 
the women cannot have put the disciples in motion to go to 
Galilee, as it contains no instruction to that effect ; instead 
of this it moves Peter to go in a different direction, that is, 
to the sepulchre, the emptiness of which and of the linen 
clothes lying in it, it was desirable to represent as being 
attested by a man : meanwhile it was not necessary that 
anything beyond surprise should result from Peter's seeing 
these things, as the disciples are not to attain to behef in the 
resurrection of Jesus until they have had satisfactory proof 
of it. 

Mark, in his account, follows Matthew throughout in all 
essential points. He represents the news of the resurrection 
of Jesns, together with the instructions to the disciples to go 
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to Galilee^ as being commanicated hj an angel to the 
women. On the other hand^ we not only miss in his account 
the meeting with Jesas himself^ but the women fail to follow 
the direction of the angel^ as, from fear — (it is not exactly 
evident of whom or of what), they do not venture to say 
anything to any one of the appearance which they have 
seen. And when Mark at this point (ver. 9), as if neither 
the resurrection of Jesus, nor any information about it had 
been given to the Magdalene with the other women, all at 
once goes on to say, that when Jesus was risen early the 
first day of the week, he appeared first to Mary Magdalene— 
this mode of beginning over again in the middle of the 
narrative is certainly strange enough to lead us to give all 
attention to the circumstance that the concluding section of 
Mark (xvi. 9 — ^20), is wanting in two of the best MSS. of 
the Gospels, and was, according to statements of great 
antiquity, wanting in several others which are no longer 
extant. Only it cannot but strike us as extraordinary that 
these MSS. contain the eighth verse, in which the incon- 
sistency of the account with itself begins.* In ver. 7, the 
angel, as in Matthew, gives to the women a message to be 
taken to the disciples. And the meaning must originally 
have been that, as in Matthew, the women imparted this 
message with joy. But, if they had given it, the disciples 
would certainly, as in Matthew, have gone to G^lee, and 
this, in Mark, they are not supposed to have done, as he, 
with Luke, represents the appearance of the risen Jesus as 
taking place not in GkJilee but in Jerusalem and the neigh- 
bourhood. It is, therefore, the sudden veering of the Evan- 
gelist from Matthew to Luke which so strangely closes the 
lips of the women in ver. 8, and now, as we shall see more 
in detail, all that follows from ver. 10, being taken from 
Luke, is in part abridged, in part expanded; only the ninth 
verse, together with the appearing of Jesus to Mary Magda- 

* Volkmar, Religion of Jcfus, p. 100, fi.f 104. 
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lene seems rather to be taken from Jolm (xx. 11 — 18). 
This^ if our results so far with regard to the dates of the two 
Evangelists are correct^ would be in fayoor of the assumption 
that in the concluding section of Mark we have a later and 
unauthentic addition. But at all events the notice of the 
devils that had been driven out of Mary comes^ not from 
John but from Luke (viii. 2) ; as also the statement that the 
disciples did not believe the account of the Magdalene^ for 
John says nothing of it^ but Luke does say (xxiv. 11), that 
when the women told the disciples of the appearance of the 
angels, they looked upon the account as idle tales, and did 
not believe it. Thus, after all, the appearance itself might 
be taken out of Matthew, who also represents Magdalene 
with the other Mary as having the first appearance of Jesus 
OD their return from the grave after the appearance of the 
angel ; only that Mark, perhaps from another source, from 
the use of which possibly the abrupt re-commencement may 
be explained, limited the appearance to Magdalene alone. 

IVom these accounts before him the fourth Evangelist 
cautiously selected and sagaciously carried on what was 
available for his own point of view. Luke had distinguished 
with great accuracy the separate factors of the publication of 
the circumstances of the resurrection ; John goes still ftir- 
ther in doing so. Li Matthew, the women see, on first 
approaching the sepulchre, the angel sitting outside on the 
stone that has been rolled away (in Mark they find him after 
entering the open sepulchre) ; Luke represents them, after 
entering the sepulchre, as first missing the body of Jesus, 
and then says that immediately after the two angels stood by 
them and explained all to them. John distinguishes still 
more accurately between these two factors. Mary Magda- 
lene, whom he represents as coming forward alone at this 
juncture, as Mark does in the second section of his narra- 
tive, must be kept for a time to the negative proposition 
that the body of Jesus is no longer there, she has to go into 
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the city with this intelligence to Peter, whose journey to the 
sepulchre with its result, which is likewise little more than 
negative (mere wonder), seemed to have a more suitable 
connection with this, than, as in Luke, with the account of 
the angePs message already received. But John represents 
Peter, not as Luke does, as going alone to the sepulchre, as 
little as he had represented him on an earlier occasion as 
going alone into the palace of the High Priest. On both 
occasions he associates with him the " other disciple,'* and 
this other disciple is no other than, professedly, himself. 
Moreover, two disciples, going in conjunction, had been 
already suggested to the fourth Evangelist by the third. 
Immediately after the journey of Peter to the sepulchre, 
occasioned by the message of the women, Luke tells of the 
journey undertaken the same day by two disciples, one being 
named Cleophas, whom Jesus joined, not being at first 
recognized (xxiv. 13 — 35) ; a non-recognition which Mark, 
who likewise mentions the circumstance though only sum* 
marily, explains by a change in the figure of Jesus (xvi. 12). 
This feature, as well as the further one that Jesus censures 
their want of understanding in not having gained out of 
Moses and the Prophets the notion of the sufiering Messiah, 
wo shall subsequently find applied in his own way by the 
fourth Evangelist. 

So Peter and the other disciple go together to the sepul- 
chre, and the mode in which each of them has his part 
weighed out to him, apparently equally, in which every pound 
put into the scale of the one is imfiiediately balanced by 
another put into the scale of the other, and at last an over- 
weight brought out in favour of one, that is, the favourite 
disciple — the desftiption of all this is, as has been already 
pointed out, one of the most manifest proofs of the artful 
calculation with which the Evangelist set to work in the 
composition of his Gospel. Both disciples ran together, and 
are, therefore, equalized at first. But the other disciple runs 
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fastest and comes to the grave before Peter— conseqaenily 
gets an advantage oyer him. Bat, like Peter in Luke, liere 
the other disciple stoops to look into the sepnlchre only from 
the outside, and sees the linen clothes lying without going 
in ; so the latter is immediately done by Peter, who comes 
after, and who, in Luke, does not do it. He looks more 
accurately and observes the linen clothes indeed lying in one 
place, but the napkin with which the head of Jesus had been 
covered not lying with them, but wrapped together in a place 
by itself: now, therefore, Peter has an advantage over the 
other. Upon this the otheir disciple also goes into the sepul- 
chre— but what good now does Peter's earlier entrance do 
him, what good all the external observation which he had 
made at the moment, if they did not help him to that which 
he who arrived at the sepulchre first, but only entered it 
last, now attained, namely to see and to belisvb ? Faith 
brought about by sight is not, indeed, faith in the highest 
sense, but the disciples could not have this yet, for, as the 
Evangelists remark, they, like the travellers to Emmaus in 
Luke, were still without the understanding of the Scripture, 
t. e. the knowledge that in it the death and the resurrection 
of Christ were predicted as something necessary. This true 
faith could only be given to the disciples by the imparting of 
the Spirit which had not yet taken place ; but the other dis- 
ciple attained to such faith as was then alone possible, and 
thus was established afresh his precedence over the chief of 
the Apostles, t. e. of the spiritual and Johannine over the 
carnal, Petrine, Chrisfianity. 

It was the observation of the Magdalene which the fourth 
Evangelist divides into its two component parts, keeping 
first to the negative, the not-finding of ^he body of Jesus^ 
and sending her with this result to the two disciples, that 
had occasioned their journey to the sepulchre. Now he 
represents the Magdalene also as appearing again at the 
sepulchre, and bringing up the other and positive part of her 
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observation. As in Lnke^ Peter^ and in Jolin at first the 
other disciple^ she only stoops into the sepulchre, without, 
like the women in Luke, going in ; but, like them she also 
sees now not one but two angels, and, moreover, at the head 
and foot of the place where the body of Jesus had lain. The 
address of the angels to the women in Luke, introduced by 
a question, is expanded by the fourth EvangeUst into a 
question by the angel and an answer by Mary, and now he 
seizes upon Matthew and Mark in order to represent an 
appearance of Christ as being granted to her after that of 
the angels. But like the two travellers in Luke and Mark, 
so neither does she at first recognize the Lord, but the sepul- 
chre being situated in the garden, thinks at first that he is 
the gardener, though soon, being more spiritually-minded 
than they, she recognizes him, not by the outward act of 
breaking bread but by his addressing her as *' Mary,'' con- 
sequently by his word of mouth* Hereupon we are most 
expressly reminded of Matthew by the caution given by 
Jesus to Magdalene, '' Touch me not ;'' this command being 
unintelligible unless we remember in the first instance what 
Matthew tells of the women ; that on being met by Jesus on 
the way back, they fell down before him and seized his feet. 
Here, in Matthew, Jesus forbade them to fear and sent them to 
his brethren with the instruction to go to Gralilee where they 
were to see him. Li John, like the angel in the Apocalypse 
(xxii. 8, fi*.), he commands Mary not to ofier him, as yet, the 
divine worship implied by falling at his feet, as he has not 
yet ascended to his Father, to whom, however, he will ascend 
immediately.* 

* The Act of his exaltation not being yet complete, appears to me a suffi- 
cient ground for Jesus not yet accepting divine honours ; that he had risen 
merely as a man, and that, as Hilgenfeld assumes, the Logos did not unite with 
him again until after his ascension to the Father, I am as unable to reconcile 
with the Johannine conception of Christ, as, abore (§ 77) , Hilgonfdd's explana- 
tion of ivippiftti^aro rif wvtvftari. 
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Upon receiving from the two Marys the report of the 
appearance of the angel and of Christy the Eleven in Matthew 
start upon their journey to Gralilee^ and repair to the hill 
which Jesus had appointed^ and where he immediately ap- 
pears to them (xxviii. 16 — 20). This, in Matthew^ with the 
exception of the preliminary meeting with the women is 
the only appearance of the risen Jesus. It cannot^ indeed^ 
be assumed that he may not also have heard or read of many 
others ; but as in the case of the speeches of Christ he com- 
bined into a great mass what had been said on various 
occasions, so also now he combines the essential substance of 
several visions in one grand appearance before the assembled 
Eleven. As in these appearances the main point is to con- 
vince them of the reality of the resurrection of Jesus, they 
generally begin with doubts. Thus, in this instance, some of 
them doubt — but Jesus approaches nearer to them, announces 
himself to them as him to whom all power is given in 
heaven and on earth, and communicates to them his last 
injunctions and promises. How and by what means he satis- 
fied their doubts is not said. 

Here there was a place left vacant for later hands to fill 
up the Evangelical history. Luke had represented Peter, 
on the receipt of the report of the women as going to the 
sepulchre and returning home surprised, with this statement 
he interweaves the narrative of the travellers to Emmaus : 
when these last, having returned to Jerusalem, go in to the 
disciples, they receive intelligence of an appearance of the 
risen Jesus seen by Simon, of which there is no definite 
information given, but which reminds us of the statement of 
the Apostle Paul, 1 Cor. xv. ;* and as the travellers were 
giving an account of what they had seen and heard to the 
assembled disciples Jesus stood in the midst and saluted 
them. The first impression was terror as they thought they 

♦ Of the appearance to James, also mentioned by Paul (vcr. 7), there is an 
apocryphal trace in a passage of the Gospel of the Hebrews, see above, p. 402. 
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saw a spirit ; whereupon to prove that it was he himself ani 
not merely a spirit without flesh and bloody Jesus ofiered to 
allow them to touch his hands and his feet^ and as even then 
there was a remnant of unbeUef, though only in the form of 
joyful surprise, he asked for something to eat, and consumed 
before their eyes a piece of broiled fish and honey-comb 
(xxiv. 38 — 43), having, as it seems, on the occasion of the 
appearance at Emmaus vanished in the very act of breaking 
the bread before he had himself partaken of it. 

Mark appears to combine this narrative with that of the 
last appearance of Jesus, inasmuch as he represents him as 
showing himself for the last time while the disciples are at 
table, without taking part in the meal himself (xvi. 14). But 
the fourth Evangelist touches up the account in his own way 
(xx. 19 — 29). First and foremost, as in the case of Mary 
Magdalene's journey to the sepulchre, he separates the factors. 
On the occasion of the appearance, as Luke describes it, belief 
and disbelief, terror and joy are mixed up together. John, 
in the same way as he there makes two joumies of one, 
the first of which gives a negative result and only the 
second a positive one, so here he makes of one appearance 
two, at the first of which he represents only joy and faith as 
coming to the surface, while he reserves the sediment of 
doubt for a particular second appearance in order to change 
it by a process all the more thorough into faith. And as in 
the former case, out of several women he selected one Mary 
Magdalene, and made her, like another Mary of Bethany, 
the representative of the most heartfelt, most personal rela- 
tion of faith and love to the Lord, sq, now he provides himself 
with a vessel for that doubt which Luke ascribed to the dis- 
ciples without distinction, in the person of Thomas, who had 
already been brought into prominence by him in a similar 
manner. 

It is not, however, merely in these main points that the 
Johannine narrative appears copied from that of Luke, but 
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feature by feature the resemblance may be traced. Thus^ 
in the latter^ a supernatural entrance is indicated by the 
expression (ver. 36)^ while they so spake Jesus stood in the 
midst of them^ as well as by the terror which the sadden 
sight of him occasioned. But in John this indication is 
strengthened by the feature of the doors having been shut^ 
and a regular determination not to understand the Grospels 
correctly is required in order to agree with Schleiermacher in 
assuming a natural opening of the doors. The addition that 
it was fix>m fear of the Jews that the disciples closed the 
doors of the room in which they met^ is said indeed to be the 
immediate motive for this measure^ and is consequently in- 
tended to make the statement as to the closed doors all the 
more credible : but at the same time it looks as if in this 
also the Evangelist had had in view the separation of two 
features that are united in Luke. In his account it is the 
appearance of Jesus which causes the disciples fear as well as 
joy ; John refers their fear to the hostile Jews, in order to 
reserve only the joy for the appearance of Jesus. The ex- 
pression '^ Peace be with you V which, in Luke, Jesus utters 
on entering, is in him nothing but the weU-known Hebrew 
formula of salutation ; but in the mode in which, in John, 
Jesus repeats the words, having before in his farewell 
speeches spoken to the disciples of the peace which he leaves 
to them, which they were to have in him (xiv. 27, xvi. 33), 
and in the mode in which he accompanies the words with 
breathing upon them and communicating the Holy Ghost, we 
see even this formula charged with the more profound and 
pregnant meaning of thq fourth Gospel. 

The risen Jesus comes through closed doors, but still he 
is not a spirit ; he may be touched, but still has not a mat^al 
body. We cannot, indeed, conceive such a combination, but 
the Evangelists could, and John as well as Luke has fi:*amed 
his description upon it. In Luke, however, Jesus offers to 
the disciples his hands and his feet : instead of this, in John 
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it is his hands and his side. In Luke nothing oould be said 
of the latter because he knows nothing of a wound in the 
side^ and this time they are only shown to them^ not offered, 
as in Luke^ to be touched : as John in this case also sepa* 
rates the factors that are combined in Luke^ and reserves the 
stronger proof for the later appearance which is intended to 
overcome doubt. 

In order to supply a motive for this second appearance^ it 
was necessary that at the time of the first one of the Eleven 
should have been absent. This one was Thomas^ who on 
former occasions (xi. 16^ xiv. 5) is described as a person slow 
of apprehension. It was necessary that he should not have 
been satisfied with the report of his colleagues^ and have made 
it a condition of his belief in the resurrection of Jesus that 
he should himself see him and feel the marks of his wounds. 
Luke speaks only indefinitely of the hands and feet as having 
been shown to the disciples by Jesus in order to convince 
them of his corporeality ; it may indeed be supposed^ but it 
is not said^ that the marks of the wounds were also to be 
taken into consideration ; in John the marks of the wounds 
were prominently brought forward^ flesh and bones not being 
mentioned : perhaps to the mind of this Evangelist the men- 
tion of them might seem too material, and he imagined a 
body which still preserved the visible traces of wounds re- 
ceived as honourable scars, and could even be touched, but 
without having regular flesh and bones ; a conception which 
we indeed cannot now realize, but may attribute all the more 
confidently to the author of the fourth Gospel. So eight 
days after the first appearance Thomas finds his condition 
fulfilled : the disciples are assembled a second time, and now 
Thomas is with them ; again the doors are shut, Jesus passes 
without hindrance through them, stands with the salutation 
of peace in the midst of them, and now calls upon Thomas 
to apply the required test. He does so, and immediately 
being fully convinced, he worships Jesus as his Lord and his 
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God ; but is compelled to hear from him, who had immedi- 
ately before called upon him to be not unbelieving bnt 
faithfnl, the censorious words : " Because thon hast seen me, 
thon hast believed ; blessed are thsy that have not seen, and 
yet have believed." 

On these worda, which close the historical narrative of the 
fonrth Gospel, for what follows is only a concluding formula, 
the whole of the two-sided character, the whole of the sensn< 
oos snpersensnonsness of that Gospel is distinctly stamped. 
That is declared to be true faiUi which requires no sensuous 
proof, as, before, no signs and miracles, so, here, no sight or 
touch ; but why then is it that precisely in this Gospel far 
more stress is laid than in any other on such sensuous proof T 
why is it that here the proofs of the resurrection, as before 
the miraculous narrativea, are exaggerated ? If proofs of this 
kind have no value, why is a description of thorn given? And 
if they are only valuable for unbelief, in order to change it to 
belief, why are they told by the Evangelist whoso belief is 
BO profound, with a sympathy which proves that even to him 
they were valuable ? He indeed, who lived some time after, 
and who was no more present than Thomas, when on the 
evening of the day of the resurrection Jesus came in to the 
assembled disciples, might also, like Thomas, have once 
doubted, and, in order to be able to believe, have wished to 
have as he had, sensible proof. If so, thon he had renounced 
the wish for what was impossible, had got faith without sight; 
and he must have supposed that others instead of him, that 
the disciples who lived with Jesus had been able to ob- 
tain these sufficient proofs, that a John had seen blood and 
water flowing out of the side of Jesus, that a Thomas had 
put his fingers into the marks of the nails, his hands into the 
wound in the side of Jesus. ^Vhen, therefore, Baur hmits 
the meaning of this scone with Thomas to this, that all thia 
seeing and touching, this materiality and palpable corpore- 
ality, proves nothing in favour of the faith in the resurrection 
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of Jesus^ unless tUs faith is establislied in itself as sometliing 
certain and necessary^ that therefore material and empirical 
&ith must* always have absolute faith as its foundation; this, 
apart from its far too philosophical formalization, is only as 
true as the opposite, that in the sense of the fourth Gospel 
pure spiritual faith has, as its assumed foundation, faith rest- 
ing upon sensible proof, or that it was in the mind of the 
Evangelist one and the same act to beUeve without having 
seen signs himself, and to conceive these signs as having been 
seen by others-f The mode in which, from this point of view 
only, the origin of a work like the fourth Gospel is conceivable, 
scarcely requires especial notice. 

The fourthEvangelist, having described at greater length the 
application of the test of sight and feeling, conceived that the 
necessity for the proof from eating of the reality of the resur- 
rection of Jesus was superseded. Perhaps too it was not to 
his mind, as being, like the flesh and the bones, of too material 
a character. The author of the supplement repeats this proof, 
working it into that strange chain of narrative in which we 
have already found echoes of the narrative of the miracles of 
the draught of Fishes and the Feeding, the attempted walk- 
ing on the sea and triple denial of Peter, of the rite of the 
Last Supper, and the Breaking of Bread at Emmaus, as well 
as of the rivahy in believing between the two Apostles Peter 
and John at the sepulchre of Jesus. Early in the morning, 
Jesus asks the disciples who are engaged in fishing on the 
sea of Gkklilee, whether they have any meat, and on their 
giving a negative answer, bestows upon them the rich 
draught of fishes, tells them, however, to breakfast oflf the 
broiled fish and bread which was already lying on the shore, 
and himself distributes both to them (xxi. 1 — 14). Thus in 
this place, as well as in the whole chapter, all the particulars 

* Critical Inyestigations, p. 229. 

t Sach is also Hilgenfeld's opinion, Qospek, p. 321. ff. Note. 
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are very Bmbigaoos and obscure, but as the risen Jesos does 
notj as at EmmanB, Tanisb afler the breaking of bread, but 
the meal proceeds in his presence, we nta-j assume that he 
also partook of it himself. 

K up to this point, together with the repetition and modi- 
fication of one or two miracnlona accounts, and a proof of tha 
resurrection, the object of the narratiTe was at the same time 
the fbrther regolation of the relation between the Apostle 
Peter and the Apostle John, from this point (ver. 15—26) 
forward its purpose is that exclusively. In the first place, 
bj the triple interrogatory of Jesus to Peter, whether he lovea 
him (more than the other disciples do), and then, when the 
latter has thrice affirmed this, on the last occasi<Hi with some 
pain, by the thrice repeated command of Jesus to feed hia 
sheep, the triple denial of Peter is partly censored, partly 
forgiven, and the Apostle is confirmed afresh in his office of 
chief shepherd ; then, from the well-known event, the death 
on the cross already alluded to* in the Gospel (xiii. 36) is 
predicted, and finally the circumstance which appeared to 
place John below him, that it was not granted to the beloved 
disciple to glorify God by a Martyr's death, is turned to the 
advantage of the latter over Peter. Peter is to follow the 
Lord in the Martyr's death, but of John the Lord had said, 
if he would that John should remain until hia coming again 
what did that concern any one else ? It is possible that this 
legend arose in Asia Minor in consequence of the great age 
which the Apostle John reached, in the sense that he would 
live to see the Second Coming of Christ : on John's death 

* On tbo wbole this scene with Feter (xxi. 15—19), a only a further dct- 
cription of Ihe coaTCrution between Jcbiie and Peter, xiii. 36 — 38. Here, 
Jesus had upoken of his departure to a place whither hia disciples conld not 
follow him ; then Peter asked trhither he is going, and Jeios answered that 
whitliei he is goiug Feter coald not fulloir him then, hnt he would follow him 
aftciward«. There is no doabt that it is implied in these words that the ApoMle 
b to suffer the same death as his Lord, Then follows the prediction of th« 
denial, to which n 
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the prediction tlius understood bad become ontme — Whence our 
aathor attempts to bring it back into its original form, in 
what aenee is uncertain ; whether, that is, he laid the stress 
on the word " If" (as merely conditional], or understood by 
the word "Coming," something different from the visible 
return in the clouds, or, finally, by the word " Tarry," some- 
thing different from surviving in the body;* it is, aAer all, hia 
object to involve the matter in a mysterious and sacred 
obscurity. But as there foUowa immediately upon this state- 
ment the explanation that this was the Disciple who te8ti6ed 
to these things, and wrote this (ver. 24), it is possible that 
by " hia tarrying " until the Coining of Christ, the duration 
of this his writing, the continued validity of the Gospel of the 
Spirit contained in it, may be understood. 



98. The Ascbksiom. 

When we consider the visions which the difibrent adhe- 
rents of Jesus, male and female, thought they had had of him 
nfter his resurrection, and the legends which aooii attached 
themselves to these visions as matter already existing, it was, 
as we have aeen above, unavoidable that persons ahonld look 
back and ask themselves when and how this new and higher 
life of him who ht4d been crucified begun ; i.e. that the con- 
ception of the resurrection of Jesus, bis coming forth from 
the sepulchre on the third or some other day, should arise 
and be invested with the traditional decoration of an angelic 
appearance. And now it might be said that the equally 
necessary result of viewing the matter from the opposite 
side of the question, as to the close of thisnew condition, was 
the conception of the ascent to heaven of him who had arisen, 

■ Perhapt ■ remoral to PandUe, there to be exaltol utitfl the tetam of 
Chriil. Comp. Uilgenfeltl, The Prophet* B«ra and Daniel, p, 63. ff. 
VOL. II. 2 I 
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after one or after forty days. Bnt the circomstaiice of oor 
finding the account of the Ascension only in two Evange- 
lists, while that of the reaarrection is common to all, shows 
OS at once that the necessity in both directions was not the 
same. For the new life of Jesos most indeed have had a 
beginning, as he had certainly been dead; bnt an end it 
need not necessarily, nay could not have had, as bis life was 
immort^. Or a conclusion was required for the life on which 
Jesns had entered through the resmrection only when it was 
considered a mere intermediate condition ; but ori^nally it 
was not so considered, or considered so in quite a different 
relation from that in which the Ascension afterwards made 
its conclusion. 

For it was held that the next epoch in the life of the risen 
Messiah wonld be his return at the end of the present period 
of the world. He was to come again from Heaven, but, 
according to the most ancient Christian conception, he did 
not wait forty days afler his reanrrectioo to enter into it, but 
entered into it at the timo of his resurrection. At all events 
ho had appeared to the Apostle Panl, and even if the Ascen- 
sion is not supposed to have taken place until forty days afler 
the resurrection, this would be much later, consequently from 
Heaven, and yet the Apostle places the appearance as being 
of a similar character, in the same categoiy with those which 
the older disciples had had, presumably during those forty 
days ; h3 conceived therefore the latter appearances also as 
coming from Heaven. Matthew also stands upon this point 
of view. Indeed the first appearance of Christ, which he 
represents as being granted on the morning of the resur- 
rection to the women returning from the sepulchre, is so far 
obscure as that we do not know whether we are to suppose 
Jesus as having already descended from Heaven, or, as on 
the occasion of the first Johannine appearance, on the point 
of ascending there. Then when he shows himself on the 
mountain in Galilee to the Eleven, stating that all power is 
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given to him in heavoD and on eartli^ lie manifestly comes 
from his Messianic investiture, and this (comp. Dan. vii. 14) 
can only have taken place in Heaven. That the exaltation 
of the Messiah up to Heaven did not exclude his constant and 
future operation upon earth we see from the closing declara- 
tion of Jesns in Matthew (ver. 20), that he is with his dis- 
ciples for ever, even to the end of the present period of the 
world ; i,€. during the very term during which lie will bo 
really dwelling in Heaven, and before he returns from thence 
to the earth again he will be, with his invisible ministration, 
in company with his followers ; and it followed, as a matter 
of course, that he could not be prevented occasionally and in 
an exceptional manner from sometimes showing himself to 
them in a visible form. It was in the character of prelimi- 
nary exhibitions of this kind, preliminary, that is, not to the 
Ascension, but to tlie second Advent that Paul looked upon 
the appearances of Christ granted to himself as well as to the 
older Apostles, for which therefore no limit of time was laid 
down, and which might have taken place just as easily years 
as days after the resurrection. 

But now it came to pass that the immediately expected 
return of Christ was longer and longer delayed, while, on the 
other hand, the billows of excited mental life became calmer 
and calmer. The appearance granted to Paul remained the 
last of its kind, the gates of Heaven which had received the 
ascended Christ had closed, and were not to be opened again 
until the end of the world for his glorious return. If, from 
that troubled time, in which men vainly longed to see one of 
the days of the Son of Man (Luke xvii. 22), they looked back 
to those blessed days when the resuscitated Christ had re- 
vealed himself to his followers on the open high-way and in 
the closed room, on the sea and on the mountain, had eaten 
with them and drunken with them (Acts x. 41), that seemed 
quite another time, between which and that which followed a 
great gulf was fixed. He could not then, as he had now 

2 E 2 
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done, have retired into Heaven, he mnst, after coming forth 
from the grave, liave staid a time on earth, have voachsafed 
his presence to hia followers for a time before withdrawing 
from them for the long period which was to intervene before 
his futore coming ^ain. Thus natnrsJly arose the concep- 
tion of an interval between the coming forth of Josns from 
his tomb and his ascent to Heaven, of a period daring 
which he that had risen thongh concealed from the mnlti- 
tnde, walked npon the earth, in order to announce himself 
to his followers as the rieea Messiah by separate appearances 
before finally separating from them. 

This sojonm of the Hisen One on earth could only have 
lasted as long as the object of it required. This object was 
to make his resurrection known and certain to his foUowera, 
and to give them their last inatroctions and promises. This 
might be done in a short period. It might possibly be done 
in one day. The other conception did not require such haste. 
As it brought Jesus upon the place of his Messianic glory at 
the very moment of his resurrection, it might represent him 
as appearing upon earth at such intervals as he pleased. 
Thug in Matthew the appearance of Jesus upon the mountain 
in Galilee must be sapposed to have taken place long enough 
after the resurrection, to give time to the disciples to retnm 
back from Jerusalem to Galilee, which in any case required 
several days. But if the celestial glory of the Messiah was 
withheld from him after his resurrection until he had finished 
all that remained for him to do with tbose whom he left 
behind, then haste was required for these things. It wiia 
also very possible inasmuch as to the glorified body of the 
risen Jesus space no longer opposed any limits. Thas in 
Luke he shows himself first to the two disciples on the road 
to Emmaus, and accompanies them into the village, which is 
distant three hours from Jerusalem, and when they come back 
into the city he has not only appeared already to Simon, but 
introduces himself immediately after into the assemblage of 
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the Eleven and the other disciples^ whom he immediately 
led out towards Bethany in order to make them witnesses 
of his visible ascent to Heaven (xxiv. 50 — 53). All this mani- 
festly takes place on the day of the resurrection, and the 
circumstanoes are similarly represented in the abbreviated de- 
scription of Mark (xvi. 14 — 20), the whole of whose concluding 
section indeed is too confused to admit of a definite idea 
bei^g gained out of his account alone. For as he represents 
Jesus as appearing to the disciples while they are sitting at 
table, giving them his instructions and promises, and then 
after these speeches being carried up to Heaven, the conse- 
quence is that if we were to take him strictly at his word, 
we should have to entertain the very strange idea of an 
ascension out of the room. 

If then, after the Messiah had thus passed from death to 
life, there was a strong inducement not to detain him too 
long from the final goal of his career, to shorten as much 
as possible the intervening state between his resurrection 
and his exaltation to Heaven, still there was another motive 
which must have operated with ever increasing influence in 
an opposite direction. Reports had gradually spread of so 
many appearances of Jesus after his resurrection, that it 
constantly became more difficult to conceive them as having 
all taken place in one day. Taking into account those only 
of which the Apostle Paul makes mention, to Peter, then to 
the Twelve, then to five hundred brethren, then to James, 
then to all the Apostles, there would, oven with these, have 
been too many for one day, the requisite opportunities and 
situations considered. Even the object of these appearances, 
the conviction and instruction of the disciples, could not, on 
a nearer view, appear to have been attainable so quickly : 
neither disbelief or stupidity could have yielded at a blow, 
and the imagination itself felt the necessity of introducing 
longer intervals. The closeness to each other of these two 
opposite views, is shown to us in the remarkable fact that 
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one and die same writer in the Iialf of liis work tliat was 
written first, lias, in liis description, followed the one view, 
and in the latter half the other. Luke, who in the con- 
cluding chapter of his Gt>spel implies that Jesus rose to 
Heayen on the very day of his resurrection, speaks in the 
introduction to his Acts of the Apostles of forty days, during 
which he appeared to the Apostles after his resurrection, 
showing himself alive by many kinds of proofs, and speaking 
to them of the kingdom of God, and it is not until the ex- 
piration of forty days that he represents the ascension as 
taking place. Whether this notion obtained currency in the 
interval between the composition of the first and second of 
his works, or he himself felt an inducement to imagine it, 
the motive can only have lain in the necessity of providing 
the requisite interval for the numerous appearances of Christ 
current ia the legend, and for the great revulsion in the ideas 
of the disciples, supposed to have taken place during this 
interval. The limitation of this space of time to forty days 
exactly, was involved in the Jewish symbolism of numbers, 
a symbolism which had already become Christian as well. 
For forty years the people of Israel was in the wilderness, 
the same number of days Moses had been in Sinai, for forty 
days he and Elijah had fasted, for the same length of time 
Jesus had sojourned in the wilderness without meat and drink 
before the temptation ; for forty days long Ezra was said 
to have retired into solitude with his five scribes, in order 
to devote himself to the restoration of the holy Scriptures 
that had been consumed by fire, before ho was withdrawn 
from earth.* Thus it was that for the period during which 
the risen Christ was teaching his disciples about the kingdom 
of Heaven (Acts i. 3), the number forty (naturally of days, 
not years), which was traditional for intervals of this kind. 



♦ 4 Esr. xiv. 23, ff. Comp. Volkraar, Introduclion to the Apocn-pha, ii, 288 ; 
Uilgcnfeld, Prophets Esra tind Danieli p. 7 1 . 
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presented itself as a matter of course. The appearance 
of Christ presented to the Apostle Paul, could not indeed 
come within even this extended period ; but it was clearly 
described by himself as a supplementary one^ as some- 
thing out of due time (1 Cor. xv. 8, ff.), and the object of a 
special distinction to Paul could only be served by Christ 
condescending to appear once more from Heaven in order to 
gain the Apostle to his side. 

Moreover, there is one point in which these accounts, 
differing as they do, with regard to the close of the earthly 
walkof Jesus, harmonize with each other, even that of the 
fourth Gt)spel not excepted, which we must speak of in par- 
ticular further on. It is that they put into the mouth of the 
departing Jesus certain ordinances and promises, which, 
however different they may be in the different Gospels, 
coincide nevertheless in certain main points. The commis- 
sion to preach the doctrine of Christ to all nations is common 
to all the synoptic accounts (Matt, xxviii. 16 — 20; Mark 
xvi. 15 — 18; Luke xxiv. 44—49; Acts i. 4 — 8). That 
Luke does not, as the two others do, mention Baptism, is 
accidental ; but when, what Mark in later phraseology de- 
scribes as preaching the Gospel, Matthew expresses in the 
Jewish-Christian legal form that the disciples are to teach 
all mankind to observe everything that Christ has com- 
manded, Luke, more in the spirit of Paul, that they are to 
preach in his name repentance and forgiveness of sins — ^in 
these discrepancies the peculiarities of the different writers, 
BO noticeable also elsewhere, are not to be overlooked. It 
has been already remarked that the destination of the Gospel 
for all people, t. e. the admission of the Heathen also into 
the new kingdom of the Messiah without any other con- 
dition than that of Baptism was a view which had by no 
means presented itself to the disciples of Jesus so soon after 
his departure, and modern criticism has come pretty gene- 
rally to the conclusion that the common baptismal formula. 
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as unheard of elsewhere in ihe New Testament^ as it is ctus^ 
tomarj in ihe later language of the Church, '' in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost/* is due 
to the hand that put the last touches to our Gospel. Ab on 
the occasion of Jesus meeting with the two trayellers to 
Enmiaus, so also in this, the concluding scene immediately 
before going forth to the Ascensicm, it is, in the view of 
Luke, a matter of especial importance that Jesus lays bdfore 
the disciples the right understanding of the Scriptoies, and 
points out to them in the Old Testament the doctrine of the 
passion and death of the Messiah : the only possible condi- 
tion under which the disciples could firmly continue to be- 
lieve that their crucified Master was the Messiah being their 
conviction that such a fate had been already prophesied fcnr 
him in the Old Testament. The other event which the 
departing Jesus announces in Luke to the disciples is that 
pouring out of the Spirit in the Capital which they had to 
look for, and which it was abeady part of his plan to describe 
in the second division of his work. The account of Mark of 
the last words of Jesus to bis disciples stands in unfavourable 
contrast with these two. After mentioning the command to 
baptize, and pointing it with a promise and a threat, he 
names, as the signs which are to characterize believers, the 
power to cast out devils, to speak with new tongues, to lift 
up snakes, to drink deadly poison without harm, to heal the 
sick by laying on of hands ; features which, with the excep- 
tion of the last but one, are taken out of the Gospels and 
Acts of the Apostles (ii. 4, fi*., xvi. 16 — 18, xxviii. 2 — 10) ; 
but are here in part generalized in part multipKed by the 
introduction of the extravagant feature of drinking poison, 
in a way which shows us at how early a period in the Church 
a superstitious feeling directed only to signs and wonders 
begun to smother the genuine spirit of Jesus. If we imagine 
a Christian travelling about with pretended credentials of 
this kind in the heathen world of that period we should have 
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exactly one of those jugglers upon whom Lucian pours out 
his satire^ not without a side-glance at Christianity. 

Matthew now concludes his Gbspel with the distinct 
spiritual perspective opened by the promise of Jesus to be 
with his followers until the end of the world. The two 
middle Evangelists subjoin the visible concluding act of the 
Ascension. The statement of Mark^ indeed, as has been 
already observed, is so indefinite in point of locality and 
details that we might even doubt whether he really means a 
visible Ascension or not; but he indicates all the more defi- 
nitely whence he gets the whole conception. When he says 
(ver. 19), '' So then after the Lord had spoken unto them, 
he was received up into heaven, and sat on the right hand of 
God,'' he could not himself have meant that any one saw 
this last proceeding, but he took it out of the passage in the 
Psalm (ex. 1) : " The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on 
my right hand until I make thine enemies thy footstool.'' 
This passage, obviously admitting of a Messianic application, 
and which moreover Jesus was said to have applied to him- 
self (Matt. xxvi. 64; Mark xiv. 62), required for its literal 
fulfilment the exaltation of the Messiah to Heaven, and thus, 
at the conclusion of his earthly pilgrimage, Jesus must have 
ascended into Heaven. 

The narrative of Luke is more fiiU and more vivid, espe- 
cially in the second edition, corrected and enlarged, of his 
account of the Ascension, the Acts of the Apostles. At the 
conclusion of his Gospel (xxiv. 50 — 53), he says that Jesus 
led his disciples out to Bethany, and while he was here 
giving them his blessing with uplifted hands, he departed 
from them and ascended into Heaven, whereupon the disci- 
ples fell down and worshipped and returned full of joy to 
Jerusalem. According to the introduction to the Acts of 
the Apostles (i. 4 — 12), Jesus collected the Apostles once 
more upon the Mount of Olives (at the foot of which Bethany 
lay), and while ho was giving them his last commissions and 
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promises^ he was taken np ; and a clond received him out of 
their sight. They looked after him as he moved from them 
on the clond into Heaven, and while they were so engaged, 
there stood by them two men in white apparel (t. e. angels, 
like those described at the tomb), who interrapted their 
gazing by the assurance that the same Jesus, which was 
taken up from them into Heaven, should so come again in 
like manner as they had seen him ascend into Heaven. We 
need only reverse this, in order to discover, how, as before in 
the case of Mark, this conception of the visible Ascension of 
Jesus arose. As the Messiah was to come again hereafter, 
so must he now have gone away ; but according to Daniel, 
he was to come in the clouds of Heaven, so also must he now 
have ascended on a cloud into Heaven. 

In the Old Testament two especially holy men, Enoch and 
Elijah, had already been miraculously removed from the 
earth; but the departure of the first is not described as 
visible (1 Mos. v. 24; Sir. xliv. 16, xlix. 16; Heb. xi. 5), 
and the ascent of the latter with its fiery chariot and its fiery 
horses (2 Kings ii. 11 ; Sir. xlviii. 9), was not in accordance 
with the milder spirit of Jesus, and was, generally, too 
materially described. There was but one feature that could 
be taken from this antitype, the feature which Luke (Acts 
i. 9) brings into prominence, that Jesus was taken up before 
the eyes of the disciples^ inasmuch as Elijah had connected 
the transference of his spirit to his disciple with the condi- 
tion that Elisha should see him ascend. The first Saviour, 
Moses, who is elsewhere so often typical of the second 
Saviour, had died, according to the Old Testament, a natural 
death, and only been buried by Jehovah in an undiscoverable 
place (5 Mos. xxxiv. 5, fi*.) ; on the other hand we find 
in Josephus a narrative about his end which bears a striking 
resemblance to our history of the ascent to Heaven.* On 
the mountain to which Deuteronomy already took him before 

* Antiq. iv. 8, 48. 
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his deatH^ Moses makes first the people^ and then the elders, 
stay behind, and while he is taking leave of Joshua and the 
High Priest Eleazar, a cload suddenly stands over him, and 
he vanishes in a deep hollow. This narrative, which he un- 
doubtedly took from the later rabbinical tradition, a narrative 
the object of which was to place the Lawgiver by such an 
end upon an equality with Enoch and Elijah, Josephus 
endeavours to reconcile with the simple statement in the 
fifth Book of Moses, that he died, by the remark that Moses 
wrote the latter intentionally that no one might venture to 
say that on account of his extraordinary virtue, he had joined 
the Godhead ; a turn in which a side-glance of the Jewish 
historian at the deification of Christy which was already be- 
ginning in his time, might be found. 

Now, if from this point we take a parting look at the 
fourth EvangeUst, we appear to find him at the conclusion of 
the Evangelical history, not as on other occasions the foremost 
in introducing unhistorical modifications, but standing on 
the same ground as Matthew does, inasmuch as the brilliant 
concluding scene of the Ascension is wanting both in him 
and Matthew. This may surprise us in the case of an Evan- 
gelist to whose exaggerated conception of the Divinity of 
Christ such a scene might seem particularly suitable— -of a 
Gospel in which it might appear to be particularly required 
as a literal fulfilment of many speeches of the Christ described 
in it about his ascension into Heaven, his return into his 
glory vdth the Father (vi. 62; comp. iii. 13, xvii. 5). If 
the composer of this Gospel had really before him the 
account of the Ascension, it might have been supposed that 
he could not have avoided adopting it though modified in his 
own way, and as he has not done so, we might have con- 
cluded either that he wrote earlier than either of them, or 
that he rejected their account, if he knew of it, on purely 
historical grounds, because he was aware, as an eye-witness, 
that nothing of the kind had taken place. But in point of 
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£Etct he has adopted it^ modified in his own way^ and the fact 
that he has not adopted it in the form in which it was pre* 
sented to him in Mark and Luke may be so perfectly explained 
from the spirit and scheme of his Gospel that there is no 
necessity for attributing to him any historical motive^ such 
being altogether foreign to him. 

The fourth Evangelist, we might say, goes to work with 
the departure of Jesus to Heaven in the same way as he did 
with his coming from Heaven. The latter had been thrown 
by his predecessors into the form of the begetting of Jesus 
by the Holy Ghost, and though the Logos-idea of John 
required a different turn, still a corresponding representation 
might have been given of the entrance of the Logos into the 
womb of Mary. But the fourth Evangelist entirely passes 
over the begetting and birth of Christ, and is satisfied with 
referring to his exalted origin, partly in his prologue, partly 
in various passages of the speeches uttered by Jesus. Exactly 
in the same way with the Ascension of Jesus into Heaven, 
he represents him as sometimes alluding to it in his speeches, 
but does not himself describe it as a visible occurrence. But 
that the Evangelist does assume this occurrence as having 
actually taken place is perfectly clear from the scene with the 
Magdalene above described, where Jesus speaks of his 
ascending to the Father, not as having actually taken place 
but immediately to take place. Attention has also been 
already drawn to the fact that John here follows Matthew, 
only that it comes out more definitely in him than in Mat- 
thew, that it was not before but after this first appearance 
that the risen Jesus *ascended into Heaven. But as in Mat- 
thew the appearance of Jesus on the mountain in Galilee 
assumes the Ascension to Heaven as an event that had 
already occurred, so also in John does the appearance to the 
disciples with closed doors. For the communication . of the 
Spirit by breathing upon them, could not, according to tho 
viovv of the Evangelist, be accomplished until Jesus was 
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glorified (vii. 39) ; but his glorification was not complete 
until after his departure to the Father. The fourth Evan- 
gelist^ in representing this communication of the Spirit as 
having been made personally by Jesus on the day of his resur- 
rection, places himself in opposition to the third, who, in his 
Acts of the Apostles (chap, ii.), represents this communica- 
tion as not having taken place until fifty days later, after 
Jesus had already taken his departure &om earth. In this 
case also, as well as in that of the Ascension, he avoids the 
external sensible occurrence which Luke makes of the pour- 
ing out of the Holy Ghost ; the soft aspiration appeared to 
him more spiritual, and in particular more in accordance with 
the spirit of Christ than the storm and the fiery tongues in 
the narrative of the Acts ; moreover, the Paraclete, suppos- 
ing Jesus to have communicated it himself by breathing upon 
his disciples, appeared to come in more definitely as his con- 
tinuing representative. 

But, besides this omission of the Ascension, there is another 
point in which, at this concluding moment, the fourth Evan- 
gelist is connected with the first. The speech of Jesus after 
breathing upon the disciples (ver. 23) : *' Whosesoever sins 
ye remit, they are remitted unte them, and whoseso ever sins 
ye retain, they are retained,'^ reminds us of his words in the 
first Gtespel (xvi. 19, xviii. 18), which are represented, indeed, 
in the fourth as having been uttered on an earlier occasion. 
The words are, '^ Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven ; and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth, 
shall be loosed in heaven.^' Here, the change which the 
fourth Evangelist makes in the speech, might be explained 
by reference te the dispute as te the veniality of certain sins, 
which, as we see from the Shepherd of Hermas, begun te 
disturb the Church early in the second century. 

In consequence of this avoidance of the visible Ascension 
the fourth Gtespel has this feature in common with the first, 
that like the latter, or even more than the latter, it dispenses 
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with its proper conclusion^ so that an opening was left for the 
addition of an appendix (in chap, xxi.), and this too after 
its own properly conclading scene^ the appearance of Jesns 
to the disciples who were assembled with closed doors, has 
received a supplement in the appearance^ eight days later, in 
favour of Thomas. But this very supplementary scene con- 
cludes with a speech which opens a perspective extremely 
suitable for the conclusion of the Gospel, and resembling 
that which is opened by the concluding expression in 
Matthew. The words, " Blessed are they that have not 
seen and yet have beUeved V* are spoken, not merely to 
Thomas, but in his person to all men who should come to 
faith in Christ, without the possibility of seeing ; they are the 
legacy of the Johannine Christ to his Church, a legacy which 
has still its meaning for us, only indeed in the sense of that 
expression of Lessing, a sense wrapped for our Evangelists 
in thick and mystic clouds. The expression is to the effect 
that accidental historic truths can never form the proofs of 
necessary truths of the Season. 



99. Conclusion. 



This principle is important to us now that we have arrived 
at the conclusion of our critical process, in proportion as we 
are penetrated with the conviction that our historical know- 
ledge of Jesus is defective and uncertain. After removing 
the mass of mythical parasites of different kinds that have 
clustered round the tree, we see that what we before consi- 
dered branches, foliage, colour, and form of the tree itself 
belonged for the most part to those parasitical creepers, and 
instead of the removal of them having restored the tree to us 
in its true condition and appearance, we find, on the contrary, 
that they have swept away its proper foliage, sucked out the 
sap, crippled the shoots and branches, and consequently that 
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its original figure has entirely disappeared. Every mythical 
feature added to the form of Jesus^ has not only obscured an 
historical one, so that with the removal of the first the latter 
would come to light, but very many have been destroyed by 
the mythical forms that have overlaid them, and been thus 
completely lost. 

It is not agreeable to hear and therefore is disbelieved, 
but whoever has seriously examined the subject and chooses 
to be candid, knows as well as we do, that few great men 
have existed of whose history we have so unsatisfactory a 
knowledge as we have of that of Jesus. How much moro 
clear and distinct, beyond all comparison, is the figure of 
Socrates, which is four hundred years older! It is true, 
indeed, that of the history of his youth and education we 
likewise know but little. But we know accurately what ho 
was in his mature years, what he attempted and what he 
effected, the figures of his disciples and friends stand out 
before us with historic clearness, with regard to the causes 
and the course of his condemnation and the facts of his 
death we are perfectly informed. And though a few anec- 
dotical additions are not wanting, his biography has conti- 
nued free, in the main, from that mythical matter under which 
the historical figures of many ancient Greek philosophers, 
Pythagoras for instance, have been, like the figure of Jesus, 
almost smothered. This preservation of his image, in the 
case of Socrates, is due to the circumstance of his having 
Uved in the most cultivated city of Greece, at the most bril- 
liant period of intellectual enlightenment, and when literature 
was most flourishing. And several of his pupils were also 
distinguished writers, and in part made their teacher the 
immediate subject of their works. 

Xenophon and Plato. — On mention of these names who 
does not think of Matthew and John, but how unfavourable 
for the two last is the comparison ! In the first place the 
authors of the Memorabilia of Socrates, of the two Convivia, of 
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tbe Fhaddoj &c., were actaal disciples of Socrates ; tlie autliors 
of the first and the fourth Grospels^ on the contrary^ were 
no immediate disciples of Jesos. With regard to the above- 
mentioned writings of the two Athenians we shotdd have 
required no external evidence to be preserved; we should still 
have recognized them as the works of contemporaries and 
personal acquaintances of Socrates. In the case of the two 
Gospels, however ancient, however consistent the testimony 
for their Apostolic origin might be, still one should put no 
£Ekith in it, as it would be contradicted by the plainest prima 
facie appearance of the books themselves. In the next place 
the exertions of the two writers about Socrates, are directed 
throughout to setting plainly before us his peculiar character 
and value as a man, as a citizen, as a thinker and educator of 
youth. This, too, our two Evangelists do after their own 
fashion. But this is not enough for th^m. Their Jesus is 
assumed to have been more than man, he is assimied to have 
been a miraculous man, begotten of Grod, and even according 
to one of them the Divine Creative Word incarnate. Hence, 
in their description, there not only runs parallel with the 
activity of Jesus as a teacher a series of miracles and develop- 
ments of miraculous destiny, but this miraculous element is 
an ingredient in the doctrine itself which they put into his 
mouth, so that they represent Jesus as saying things about 
himself which it is impossible that any man of sound under- 
standing should have said. In the third place, Plato and 
Xenophon agree in all essential points in what they say about 
Socrates. There is much which they report in similar terms; 
several features, peculiar to one, do still, when taken in con- 
junction with those which the other supplies, unite admirably 
in one image ; and if Xenophon, as regards the philosophical 
spirit of Socrates, as often falls as much below his subject, as 
Plato with his arbitrary invention soars above it, and puts 
Platonic speculations in the mouth of Socrates, the two de- 
scriptions easily correct each other by a comparison of the two 
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writers, and have no tendency to mislead, because that of 
Xenophon is evidently the result of naturally inadequate 
power to grasp his subject, while Plato in his Socratic Dia- 
logues makes no claim to the character of an historical writer. 
How irreconcileable, on the other hand, is the Christ of Mat- 
thew with that of John, and how solemnly the author of the 
fourth Gospel, in particular, protests the truth of his reports, 
we have seen. But everything that distinguishes the accounts 
that have reached us about Jesus from those about Socrates, 
in respect of historical admissibility, to the advantage of the 
latter, has its roots in the difference of times and nationalities. 
With the clear atmosphere and brilliant light of Athenian 
cultivation and illumination, in which the image of Socrates 
is seen by us so plainly, is contrasted the thick and murky 
cloud of Jewish error and superstition, and Alexandrine 
fanaticism, out of which the form of Jesus looks at us and 
is scarcely to be recognized as human. 

It may be scdd, and has often been said, that all that is 
unsatisfactory in the Evangelical biographies of Jesus is 
richly compensated for by the fact that we still have before 
us his work in the Christian Church, and may now draw our 
inferences from this work to its originator. Thus, of Shake- 
speare, for instance, we know but little that is historical, and 
much that is fabulous is asserted of him, we do not, however, 
allow this to disturb us much, as his compositions enable us 
to restore in perfect distinctness the figure of his personality. 
The comparison would be appropriate if we had the work of 
the Prophet of Galilee at first hand as we [^have those of the 
British Poet. But the former has pcissed through very 
numerous hands — of persons who have had no scruple to 
interpolate, to omit, and to change in every way. The 
Christian Church, even in its earliest form as it appears in 
the New Testament, was moulded by so many other factors as 
well as the personality of Jesus that any inference from it to 
him must be most uncertain. Even Christ the risen, upon 
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whom the Cfanrcfa was founded, U quite a different being from 
what the man Jesus hud been, aud it was upon that concep- 
tion of Christ the risen that not only the conception of him 
and his earthly life, but also the Church itself was bo moulded 
that it becomes a very doubtful question whether, if Jesus 
had returned about the time of the destruction of Jemsalem, 
he would hare recognized himself again in the Christ who 
was at that time being preached in the Churches. 

I do not think that the case is so bad as has lately been 
maintained, as that we cannot know for certain of any one of 
the texts which are put into the mouth of Jesus in the 
Gospels whether he really uttered it or not. I behere that 
there are some which we may ascribe to Jesus with all that 
amount of probability beyond which we cannot generally go 
in historical matters, and I have endeavoured above to explain 
the signs by which we may recognize such. But this proba- 
bility approiiching to certainty does not extend far, and with 
the exception of the journey of Jesus to Jerusalem and his 
death the facts aud circumstances of his life are unfavourably 
situated. There is little of which we can say for certain that 
it took place, and of all to which the faith of the Church 
especially attaches itself, the miraculous and supematural 
matter in the facts and destinies of Jesus, it is far more 
certain that it did not take place. But that the happiness of 
mankind is to depend upon belief in things of which it is in 
part certain that they did not take place, in part uncertain 
whether they did take place, and only to the smallest extent 
beyond doubt that they took place — that tho happiness of 
mankind is to depend upou belief in such things as these is 
so absurd that tho assertion of the principle does not, at 
the present day, require any further contradiction. 
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No I tlie liappmess ofnuui, or, speaking more intelligibly, 
tLe possibility of fuliilling bis destiny, developing the powers 
implanted in bim, and tbas participating in tbe corresponding 
amount of well-being — it is impossible — and on this point 
the saying of Beimar is an everlasting truth — it is impossible 
tiiat this can depend on his recognition of facts into which 
scarcely one man in a thousand is in a position to institute a 
thorough investigation, and, supposing him to have done so, 
then to arrive at a satisfactory result. But, as certainly as 
men have a common destiny, attainable by all, so the condi- 
tions also of reaching it, i.e. independent of and before the 
exertion of the will in the direction of the object, the know- 
ledge of that object must be given to every man, and that 
knowledge cannot be an accidental acquaintance with history 
coming from without, but must be a necessary knowledge 
attainable by reason, such as every man can find in himself. 
This is the moaning of the profound saying of Spinoza, that 
for tbe purposes of happiness it is not in any way necessary 
to know Christ after the flesh ; but that the case is difTerent 
■with that eternal Son of God, namely the Divine Wisdom, 
which appears in all things, especially in the human mind, 
and in Jesus Christ appeared in a pre-eminent degree. With- 
out this, he says, no one can attain to happiness, because it 
alone teaches what is true and false, good and bad.* Kant, like 
Spinoza, distinguished between the historical person of Jesus 
and the Ideal of humanity pleasing to God, involved in human 
i-eason, or in the moral sense in its perfect purity, so far as is 
possible in a system of the world dependent upon wants 
and inclinations. To rise to this ideal was, he said, the general 
duty of men ; and though we cannot conceive of it as existing 
otherwise than under the form of a perfect man, aud though 
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it is not impossible tliat such a moD may hare lived, as we 
are all intended to resemble this ideal, still that it is not 
necessaiy that we should know of the existence of snch a man 
or believe in it, but solely that we should keep that ideal 
before ns, recogruze it as obligatory npon us. and Btrive to 
make ourselves like it.* 

This distingnisbing between the historical and the ideal 
Christ, that is the exemplar of man as he is destined to be, and 
the transferring of beatifying faith from the first to the second, 
is the unavoidable result of the modem spiritual develop- 
ment ; it is that carrying forward of the Religion of Christ to 
the Religion of Humanity to which aU the noblest efforts of 
tho present time are directed. In this the world sees an 
apostacy from Christianity, a denial of Christ. This view 
rests upon a misunderstanding, for which the modem expres- 
sion, perhaps also the mode of thought of the philosophers 
who mado this distinction is partly responsible. For they 
spcnk as if tho exemplar of human perfection at which tho 
Individual has to aim had existed in the Reason from the 
first. So that would seem to imply that this exemplar, t.e, 
the ideal Christ, might have been present within us as much 
as it is now if a historic Christ had never lived or worked. 
But this is by no moans really the case. The idea of human 
perfection, like other ideas, was imparted to the human mind 
only, at first, in an elementary shape, which gradually reaches 
its perfection by experience. It exhibits a different confor- 
mation in different nations, varying according to the natural 
character, the conditions of their climate and history, and 
aihnits of our observing a progress in the course of history. 
The Roman conceived of man as he ought to bo differently 
from the Greek, the Jew differently fi-om both, the Greek, 
after Socrates, differently from, and unquestionably more 
perfectly than before. Every man of moral pre-eminence, 

• Religion wilhin the Limits of Pure Reason, second chapter, firit section, 
p. T3, tl'. cf Ihc scconil edition. 
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every great thinker who has made the active nature of man 
the object of his investigation, has contributed in narrower 
or wider circles towards correcting that idea, perfecting or 
improving it. And among these improvers of the ideal of 
humanity Jesus stands at all events in the first class. He 
introduced features into it which were wanting to it before, 
or had continued undeveloped j reduced the dimensions of 
others which prevented its imiversal application; imparted 
into it, by the religious aspect which he gave it, a more lofty 
consecration, and bestowed upon it, by embodying it in his 
own person, the most vital warmth; while the Religious 
Society which took its rise from him provided for this ideal 
the widest acceptance among mankind. It is true, indeed, 
that this Religious Society originated in quite other things 
than the moral significance of its foimder, and did anything 
but exhibit this in its purest form — ^in the only writing of our 
New Testament which perhaps comes fi*om an immediate 
disciple of Jesus, the Revelation of John, there lives a Christ 
from whom little is to be gained for the ideal of humanity ; 
but the features of patience, gentleness, and charity which 
Jesus made predominant in that image have not been lost 
to mankind, and are exactly those from which all that we 
now call Humanity might germinate and grow. 

Meanwhile, however high may be the place of Jesus 
among those who have shown to mankind most purely and 
most plainly what it ought to be, still he was not the first to 
do so, nor will he be the last. But as he had predecessors 
in Israel and Hellas, on the Ganges and the Oxus, so also he 
has not been without followers. On the contrary, that exem- 
plar has been, after him, still further developed, more per- 
fectly finished, its different features brought into better 
proportion with each other. It cannot be overlooked, that 
in the pattern exhibited by Jesus in his doctrine and in his 
life, some sides being finished to perfection, others were only 
faintly sketched, or not indicated at all. Every point is fully 
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developed that has reference to Lore towards Gk)d and our 
Doighboar, to purity in the heart and life of the individual : 
but even the life of man in the fomily is left by the Teacher, 
himself childlosB, in the background; his relation towards 
the body poUtic appears simply pasaive ; with trade he is not 
only by reason of his calling unconcerned, bat eren visibly 
averse to it, and everything relating to art and enjoyment of 
the el^^ndes of life is absolutely removed from his range of 
view. That these are important defects, that we have here 
ftn one-sidedness before us which is grounded partly on Jewish 
nationality, partly in the circumstances of the time, partly in 
the special relation of the life of Jesus, no one would attempt 
to deny, inasmuch as no one can deny it. And the defects 
are not merely such that only the finishing details are want- 
ing, while the ruling principle is given ; but as regards the 
state in particular, trade and art, the true idea is wanting 
jrom first to last, and it is a fruitless undertaking to attempt 
to decide upon the precepts or after the example of Jesus 
what the action of man ought to be as a citizen, what his 
conduct in connection with the enrichment and embellish- 
ment of esistonco by trade and art. On these points some- 
thing was wanting that required to be supplied from tho 
circumstancoB of other times, other states and other systems 
of cultivation. And what was wanted was found in part by 
looking back upon what Greeks and Eomans had accom- 
plished in these respects, in part in what was reserved for 
the further development of mankind and its history. 

But all these defects in what was given by Jesua will be 
best supplied if we start with considering what hum given ns 
a human acquisition — human, and therefore capable of im- 
provement and requiring it. If, on tho contrary, Jesus is 
considered as the God-man, as tlic pattern form introduced 
among mankind of universal and exclusive applicability, any 
attcnipt towards giving thia pattern greater perfection must 
naturally be repudiated — its onc-sidedness and imperfection 
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must be made the rale — aud all those aspects of human 
action which are not represented in it must be either declined 
or aimplj regulated externally. Nay, inaamuch as by the 
side of or above the moral example set by Jesua he himself 
stands as the God-man, belief in whom, apart from and before 
the recognition of that pattern image, is the duty of man and 
the condition of hia happiness, then that upon which every- 
thing depends is thus degraded into the second class, the 
moral greatness of Jesus is crippled and its first operation 
prevented, even the moral obhgations which derive their 
authority from being involved in the conditions of human 
nature are represented in the false Ught of being positive 
commands of God. Therefore the critic is convinced that 
he is committing no offence against what is sacred, nay 
rather that he is doing a good and necessary work when ho 
sweeps away all that makes Jesus a supernatural Being, as 
well meant and perliaps even at first sight beneficial, but in 
the long run mischievous and now absolutely destructive, 
restores, as well as may be, the image of the historical Jesus 
in its simply human features, but refers mankind for salva- 
tion to the ideal Christ, to that moral pattern in which the 
historical Jesus did indeed first bring to light many principal 
features, but which as an elementaryprinciple as much belongs 
to the general endowment of our kind, as its improvement 
and perfection can only be the problem and the work of 
mankind in general. 
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